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Art.  L  —  Geschichte  des  Oestreichischen  Hofs  und  Adels,  und 
der  Oestreichischen  Diplomatie.  {History  of  the  Austrian 
Court,  Nobility,  and  Diplomacy.')  By  Dr.  Edward  Vehse 
(forming  part  of  a  series  of  Histories  of  the  German  Courts 
since  the  Reformation).  Ten  Parts.  Hamburg:  1852. 

A  RECENT  Swiss  traveller  describes  a  village  in  the  Grison 
country,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  great  mountain,  of 
which  the  strata  shelve  in  the  direction  of  the  place.  Huge 
crags  directly  overhanging  the  village,  and  massy  enough  to  sweep 
the  whole  of  it  into  the  torrent  below,  have  become  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  mountain  in  the  course  of  ages  by 
great  fissures,  and  now  scarcely  adhere  to  it.  When  they  give 
way,  the  village  must  perish ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
the  catastrophe  may  happen  any  day.  For  years  past,  engineers 
have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  measure  the  width  of 
the  fissures,  and  report  them  constantly  increasing.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  for  more  than  one  generation  have  been  fully  aware  of 
their  danger ;  subscriptions  have  been  once  or  twice  opened  in 
the  cantons  and  in  Germany  to  enable  them  to  remove;  yet 
they  live  on  in  their  doomed  dwellings  from  year  to  year,  for¬ 
tified  against  the  ultimate  certainty  and  dmly  probability  of  de¬ 
struction  by  the  common  sentiment — things  may  last  their  time, 
and  longer. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  of  this  popular  fatalism 
is  exhibited  in  the  habitual  acquiescence  of  modern  society  in  the 
political  institutions  under  which  it  lives.  The  cracks  and 
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crevices  in  the  mountain  which  overhangs  our  old  privilege- 
founded  European  system,  are  constantly  sounded  by  explorers, 
and  their  reports  are  never  very  reassuring ;  we  are  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  insecurity  of  thrones  and  commonwealths, 
and  political  sagacity  wholly  fails  to  reveal  to  us  the  manner  of 
their  reconstruction.  Yet  we  live  on  in  a  kind  of  provisional 
safety,  reconciled  to  the  constant  neighbourhood  of  dangers 
against  which,  apparently,  we  can  no  better  guard  ourselves 
than  the  villagers  can  prevent  the  fall  of  their  rocks.  And 
certainly  no  existing  portion  of  that  system  more  frequently 
reminds  us  of  the  case  of  our  Grison  villagers,  than  the  fabric 
of  the  Austrian  Empire;  an  edifice  raised  by  a  succession  of 
accidents,  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  destitute  of  all  the  ordinary 
political  principles  of  cohesion,  and  doomed  for  generations 
past,  by  seers  of  all  political  sects,  to  speedy  destruction. 
Yet  the  fatalist  principle  seems  to  prevail  there  as  elsewhere. 
Its  statesmen  live  on,  not  as  disbelieving  in  the  destiny  pre¬ 
dicted  to  them,  but  as  conscious  of  inability  to  escape  from 
it.  They  look  on  the  revolutionary  enemies  with  whom  they 
maintain  their  everlasting  struggle  of  repression,  as  the  Turks 
do  on  the  yellow-haired  Russians, — as  those  who  are  destined, 
sooner  or  later,  to  take  away  their  place  and  nation.  Their 
rules  of  conduct,  their  professed  principles,  even  their  fa¬ 
vourite  maxims, — the  alors  comme  alors  of  Kaunitz,  the  apres 
nous  le  deluge  of  Mettemich, — all  seem  to  indicate  the  thorough 
consciousness  that  what  exists  is  provisional  only,  while  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  fashion  the  unknown  future  out  of  the  present  is  but 
the  hopeless  task  of  a  visionary.  Yet  the  empire  subsists  mean¬ 
while,  and  gives  every  now  and  then  ample  proof  that  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  whatever  their  real  strength  may  be,  possess  at  least  a 
superficial  vigour  and  tenacity  sufficient  to  repel  outward  inva¬ 
sion,  and  to  reconsolidatc  the  fabric  after  temporary  shocks  from 
within. 

We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  gossiping  volumes  before 
ns  as  throwing  any  peculiar  and  direct  light  on  these  great 
questions  of  the  day.  But  they  form  a  compilation  which  the 
political  inquirer  will  find  useful  no  less  than  the  antiquarian, 
and  contain  a  world  of  anecdotic  talk,  industriously  collected 
from  all  kinds  of  sources,  trustworthy  and  otherwise,  combined 
in  German  fashion  with  a  very  painstaking  register  of  the 
official  history  of  the  Austrian  monarchy :  its  succession  of 
ministers,  diplomatists,  and  generals,  the  pedigrees  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  its  noble  families,  from  the  reign  of  Maximilian  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Unlike  the  fortunes  of  the  other  great  European  monarchies  — 
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those  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  showing  a  constant 
and  continuing  increase  of  power;  that  of  France  a  steady 
increase  for  centuries  followed  by  a  stationary  period — that  of 
Austria  (separating  her  history  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of 
the  Germanic  Empire  with  which  she  was  so  long  connected) 
exhibits  several  remarkable  alternations  of  advance  and  decline. 
The  first  military  monarchy  of  Austria  was  that  founded  by 
Maximilian  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  attained  its  height  of 
power  after  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  in  1547.  The  lanzknechts 
of  Maximilian,  the  Austrian  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  '  hussars  * 
of  Hungary  (first  known  by  that  name  in  Germany  during  the 
campaign  of  Miihlberg),  had  triumphed  in  turn  over  the  French 
in  Italy,  the  Turks  in  the  East,  and  the  Swabians  and  Saxons 
at  home.  And  the  monarchy  which  they  upheld  was,  as  it 
were,  the  first  offspring  of  the  mediaeval  chaos — brilliant  in 
youthful  strength,  confident  in  its  destinies,  animated  at  once  by 
the  fire  of  old  chivalry  and  modern  improvement. 

But  all  its  fsur  prospects  were  overcast  by  the  political  storms 
which  arose  from  the  Reformation.  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  the  immediate  fortunes  of  himself  and  his  race, 
had,  after  much  wavering,  cast  his  sword  into  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  the  old  religion.  His  hereditary  subjects  were  still 
under  the  strong  influence  of  early  Protestantism.  The  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  L,  Maximilian  11.  (regarded  by  many  as  himself 
a  secret  Protestant),  Rudolf  IL,  and  Matthias  (1556 — 1619), 
were,  regarded  from  a  general  point  of  view,  nothing  but  a 
continued  and  unsuccessful  struggle  against  religious  and  se¬ 
cular  innovation.  In  that  struggle  the  first  military  monarchy 
of  Austria  was  broken  down;  the  central  authority  reduced 
to  the  narrowest  limits.  Throughout  her  German  provinces 
(not  to  mention  the  endless  complication  of  Hungarian  affairs), 
confederacies  of  Lutheran  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants  en¬ 
croached  with  increasing  boldness  on  the  shrunken  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown. 

Many  of  our  readers  w'ill  remember  how  much  light  the 
German  historian  Ranke  has  recently  thrown  on  that  compa¬ 
ratively  obscure  and  unnoticed  field  of  history,  the  Protestant 
conversion  and  Catholic  reconversion  of  Austria.  Dr.  Vehse’s 
third  and  fourth  volumes  add  ample  anecdotic  matter  to  the 
more  general  statements  of  that  philosophical  writer.  He  shows 
in  detail  the  rapidity  and  heartiness  with  which  the  Austrian 
nobility  and  townsfolk,  in  the  several  German  provinces,  em¬ 
braced  the  Reformation.  Even  among  the  peasantry  the  old 
religion  found  it  difficult  to  hold  its  own  against  the  ardent  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  reformed  preachers.  It  is  common  enough  to 
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speak  of  unchangeable  traits  in  national  and  local  character. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  great  revolutions  will  in  some  rare  cases  as 
completely  transform  the  character  of  a  people  in  two  or  three 
generations,  as  if  it  had  been  exterminated,  and  a  new  one  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it.  Those  who  best  know  what  the  population  of 
Vienna  now  is,  will  find  it  the  most  difficult  to  realise  the  fact, 
that  the  ancestors  of  her  burghers  of  the  present  day  were  those 
who  went  out,  by  tens  of  thousands,  an  armed  civic  militia,  to 
listen  to  the  sermons  of  the  Calvinist  Opitz,  and  who  plunged 
into  the  Flacian  controversy  on  ‘  irreversible  decrees  ’  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  Scottish  hill  congregation.  The  change  from  what 
the  fathers  were  to  what  the  children  have  since  become, 
was  wrought  in  a  few  years  by  the  determined,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  root-and-branch  industry  of  the  Jesuits.  About  the 
merits  of  that  change  men  will  never  be  agreed,  until  it  is 
settled  whether  Thought,  with  its  concomitant  controversial 
turbulence,  be  or  be  not  better  than  thoughtlessness,  dividing 
its  leisure  hours  between  superstition  and  dissipation. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  said,  that  in  all 
Austria  Proper  only  five  noble  landed  families,  in  Carinthia  seven, 
in  Styria  one,  remained  Catholic,  or,  according  to  Hormayr,  in  all 
the  hereditary  States  only  thirty.  When  Ferdinand  II.  then 
Duke  of  Styria,  kept  Easter,  1596,  at  Gratz,  he  was  almost  the 
only  individual  there  w’ho  followed  the  Catholic  rite ;  the  whole 
town  had  become  Protestant.  A  little  more,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  complete  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic.  Theological  divisions,  and  the  rapacity  of 
Protestant  nobles,  began  its  defeat ;  but  few  secondary  causes 
more  contributed  than  the  inflexible  character  of  Ferdinand 
himself,  who  never  stinted  until  he  had  trampled  it  out  in  blood 
in  all  the  German  provinces  of  Austria.  Its  ebb  was  as 
rapid  as  its  flow  had  been.  Easter  1626,  just  thirty  years 
after  the  time  above  mentioned,  was  appointed  by  Ferdinand 
as  the  latest  term  at  which  Protestant  worship  could  be 
tolerated  in  Upper  Austria,  its  last  stronghold.  Eighty  thou¬ 
sand  peasants  took  up  arms  in  their  despair.  Pappenheim,  who 
suppressed  their  revolt,  declared  that  even  he,  the  ferocious 
soldier  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  ‘had  never  in  his  life  seen 
‘  such  wild  fury  as  that  with  which  the  Boors,  singing  psalms, 
‘  or  with  the  frightful  war-cry 

“  Weil’s  gilt  die  Seel’  und  auch  das  Blut, 

So  geb’  uns  Gott  den  Hcldenmuth,” 

‘  rushed  on  his  cavalry,  pulled  them  from  their  horses,  and  set 
‘  on  them  with  pikes,  clubs,  and  morgenstems.’  The  'slaugh- 
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tered  peasants  sleep  under  a  green  hillock  on  the  shore  of  the 
Traun  See ;  a  few  scattered  mountain  communes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  still  retain  their  faith  :  but,  substantially,  the  *  evan¬ 
gelical  ’  cause  perished  with  them  in  the  Danubian  provinces  of 
Austria.  Its  fate  in  Bohemia  is  better  known,  being  more  con¬ 
nected  with  the  leading  events  of  European  history.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion,  as  on  subsequent  ones,  the  monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs  was 
rescued  from  internal  dissolution  by  the  effort  which  it  made  to 
resist  outward  violence;  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  the  Catholic  reaction  which  followed,  and  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  11.  and  III.  (1619-1657) 
comprise  this  period  of  flow  in  the  fortunes  of  their  house,  and 
the  establishment  of  what  the  historical  student  may  regard  as 
the  second  military  monarchy  of  Austria,  under  the  banners  of 
Tilly,  Wallenstein,  and  Piccolomini. 

It  was  an  era  of  almost  unequalled  misery  to  a  large  portion 
of  Christendom.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ordinary  restraints  of  civilised 
warfare  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  combatants  were  bent  on 
destroying  all  that  neither  could  finally  wrest  from  the  other. 
The  populous  North  became  a  desert ;  we  can  scarcely  believe, 
what  some  writers  seriously  allege,  that  the  whole  population  of 
Germany,  East  of  the  Rhine,  sank  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  from  sixteen  to  four  millions;  but  never  had  any  Chris¬ 
tian  kingdom  presented  such  an  aspect  of  desolation,  since  the 
age  of  the  Huns.  We  read  of  cultivated  provinces  relapsing  into 
forest ;  cities  which  had  shrunken  until  the  houses  of  whole  de¬ 
serted  quarters  were  burnt  for  fire-wood  by  the  scanty  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  remainder.  Men  began,  in  their  despair,  to  cease 
from  those  common  labours  on  which  the  maintenance  of  society 
depends.  To  the  starving  remnant  of  mankind  which  listened 
to  the  trumpeters  proclaiming  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
name  of  peace  was  almost  unknown  except  in  their  prayers, 
but  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  blessings  for  which  they  were  only 
too  ready  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  independence  for  which  their 
fathers  had  striven,  but  the  customary  rights  of  earlier  genera¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  resistance  to  the  implacable  reaction  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Jesuits,  was  impossible  alike  in  Church  and  State. 
Not  only  was  the  spirit  of  opposition  extinguished,  but  all  that 
was  powerful  and  distinguished  among  the  recalcitrants  was 
extirpated.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  after  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  reigned  over  a  new  country,  a  new  aristo¬ 
cracy,  church,  and  army. 

Against  the  nobility,  in  particular,  the  watchword  of  the 
counter-reformation  was  indeed  ‘  Thorough.’  The  old  families 
of  Austria,  Styria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia  became  almost  extinct. 
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The  great  majority,  as  we  have  seen,  were  Lutherans ;  and, 
apparently,  were  either  not  to  be  won  back  to  the  Church,  or 
conversion  was  not  enough  to  save  them.  The  really  old  Aus¬ 
trian  names — those  of  the  indigenous  chivalry  of  the  Danubian 
valley — Kiihnring,  Eytring,  Thonradtel,  Hoffmann,  Hof  kirchen, 
Bucheim,  Stein  von  Schwartzenau — appear  no  more  from  that 
time  in  history.  The  neighbouring  countries  soon  became  full 
of  exiles,  who  had  made  their  way  out  of  political  or  religious 
persecution  with  such  property  as  they  could  save  from  the 
wreck.  Friedrich  von  Roggendorf,  one  of  the  family  of  the 
hereditary  High  Stewards  of  Austria,  was  promised  ‘  mercy  ’  by 
Ferdinand,  if  he  would  return  home.  ‘Which  mercy?’  he 
asked. — ‘  Bohemian  mercy  ? — Head  off.  Moravian  ? — Impri- 
‘  sonment  for  life.  Austrian  ?  —  Confiscation.’ 

Hence  a  greater  change  took  place  in  the  proprietary  body 
of  the  German- Austrian  provinces  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
than  has  been  the  case  in  any  otlier  modern  state  except  Ireland. 
Their  present  land-nobility  may  be  regarded,  like  that  of  Ireland, 
as  in  great  measure  a  body  established  in  its  estates  by  conquest, 
and  enriched  by  confiscation.  Few  comparatively  are  descended 
from  the  small  minority  which  remained  Catholic  throughout, — 
that  of  the  Princes  Lobkowitz,  we  believe,  is  among  the  number. 
The  ancestors  of  some  were  re-converted  from  Protestantism ; 
Lichtenstein  and  Esterhazy  are  among  the  names  wliich  under¬ 
went  this  fiery  re-baptism,  the  heads  of  both  having  once  been 
Lutheran.  But  the  greater  portion  are  sprung  from  new  men, 

. — men  who  rose,  in  the  troublesome  times,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  lower  gentry  by  acquiring  confiscated  property, — strangers 
from  various  parts  of  Euroj)e,  followers  of  the  Austrian  court 
and  camp.  Thus,  in  Bohemia  alone  we  find  the  houses  of  Col- 
loredo,  Piccolomini,  Gallas,  Isolani,  derived  from  Italy ;  Ma- 
radas  and  Verdugo,  from  Spain;  Bucquoy,  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  many  from  different  German  states.  The  histor}’  of  the 
■  greater  family  of  Schwarzenberg  presents  a  singular  instance  of 
.postliminium.  They  are  originally  Bohemian ;  their  Sclavi^ 
name  is  Czernahora.  Driven  out  by  the  Hussites  in  the  fifteenth 
century^,  they  settled  in  Franconia,  and  after  various  migrations 
returned  to  tlieir  own  country  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  to  obtain 
an  enormous  share  of  the  rebel  confiscations.  So  at  least  says 
Dr.  Vehse.  We  believe  the  family  genealogists  make  out  a 
Franconian  origin,  and  discourse  of  certain  kings  of  the 
Allemanni.  But  family  trees,  says  the  cynical  antiquary  Baron 
Hormayr,  grow  in  Austria  like  poplars. 

To  complete  this  brief  sketch  of  Austrian  noblesse,  we  may 
add  that,  according  to  our  author,  their  titles  of  nobility  are 
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very  modern.  The  first  Austrian  prince  was  a  Lichtenstein 
(1608);  and  few,  if  any,  existing  titles  of  Count,  seem  to  have 
an  earlier  origin. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  into  this  chapter  of  pedigrees, 
because,  in  truth,  the  anti-national  character  of  much  of  the 
Austrian  nobility,  its  modern  and  superficial  connexion  with  the 
soil,  seem  to  have  been  among  the  causes  which  have  prevented 
its  combination  for  national  purposes,  and  placed  it,  wealthy 
and  numerous  as  it  is,  and  great  as  its  privileges  once  were,  in 
close  dependence  on  the  court,  ever  since  the  peace  of  West¬ 
phalia.  Thus  the  new  monarchy  of  the  later  Hapsburgs  much 
more  nearly  approached  the  character  of  despotism  (except  in 
Hungary,  the  history  of  which  is  throughout  to  be  viewed 
apart)  than  that  of  Charles  V.  It  was  moderated  rather  by 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  central  authority,  the  inert 
strength  of  local  usages  and  local  corporations,  than  by  any 
spirit  of  independence  existing  either  among  nobles  or  people. 
Such  as  it  was,  its  culminating  period  was  short ;  its  decay,  like 
that  of  the  Imperial  race  itself,  slow  but  unchecked. 

The  reigns  of  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.,  and  Charles  VI.  (1657 
— 1740)  comprise  this  latter  period,  —  the  last  age  of  the  male 
line  of  the  Hapsburgs, — which  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded 
as  one  of  progressive  decline.  The  Jesuits  remained  all  power¬ 
ful  through  most  of  it :  but  their  rule  had  lost  its  energy  for 
lack  of  serious  opposition:  the  spiritual  managers  of  Austria 
degenerated  into  a  feeble  council  of  ancients,  devoted  to  those 
endless  and  trifling  intrigues  of  which  inferior  minds  conceive 
State-craft  to  consist.  Nowhere  did  the  Perriicken-Zeit,  the 
age  of  periwigs,  exhibit  so  much  of  its  characteristic  formality, 
deadness,  and  absurdity  as  in  Austria.  A  tendency  towards 
Oriental  state  and  prostration,  unknown  to  the  freer  sixteenth 
century,  overspread  everything.  The  monotonous  seclusion  of 
the  monarch,  the  passive  obedience  of  the  people,  the  ubiquitous 
bastinado  by  which  that  obedience  was  enforced,  all  partook  of 
the  Asiatic  character.  Between  its  etiquette  and  its  devotions, 
Vienna  was  utterly  intolerable  to  foreigners  bred  in  a  kindlier 
atmosphere.  *  J’avoue,’  says  the  Due  de  Richelieu  in  1726  ‘que 

*  si  j’avois  connu  la  vie  que  m^ne  ici  un  Ambassivdeur,  rien 

*  dans  la  nature  ne  m’aurait  determine  ^  accepter  cette  ambassade. 

*  II  faudrait  la  sant6  d’un  Capucin  robuste  pour  en  supporter 

*  les  fatigues.’  And  no  wonder:  for  the  libertine  duke  com¬ 
plains  of  having  spent  exactly  one  hundred  hours  in  church,  by 
the  side  of  the  emperor,  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter 
Thursday.  If  such  was  the  purgatory  endured  by  am¬ 
bassadors,  the  sufferings  of  the  sovereign  himself  may  be  im- 
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agined.  He  must  often  have  felt,  what  the  late  simple-hearted 
Emperor  Ferdinand  expressed  after  his  abdication,  ‘  We  know 

*  that  we  made  our  subjects  happy ;  but  it  was  the  life  of  a  dog  I* 
Life  at  court  was  reduced  to  one  long  tedious  ceremonial ;  life 
at  Vienna,  and  in  the  provinces,  was  coarse  and  insipid.  The 
reader  will  recollect  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  brief  but 
effective  sketches  of  this  society ;  and  he  will  derive  similar  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Saxon  Baron  Pbllnitz,  cited, 
with  many  other  authorities,  in  Dr.  Vehse’s  amusing  chapters 
on  *the  Condition  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  under  the  l^t  Haps- 

*  burgs. 

The  army  degenerated  no  less  than  the  civil'  government. 
The  blood-cemented  fabric  of  the  second  military  monarchy 
of  Austria  gave  way  by  internal  decline.  The  victories 
of  Eugene  scarcely  form  a  brief  exception ;  indeed,  the 
Austrian  troops  formed  only  a  contingent  in  the  Imperial  or 
allied  armies  which  he  commanded.  At  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
in  1740,  the  army  bad  dwindled  down  to  less  than  50,000 
effective  men,  scattered  over  Europe  from  Ostend  to  Belgrade, 
and  from  Breslau  to  Milan. 

The  male  line  of  the  Hnpsburgsdied  out  in  its  degeneracy,  in 
Austria  as  in  Spain.  But  in  the  former  country  its  power  passed 
to  a  young  and  brilliant  princess,  Maria  Theresa  (we  prefer  the 
popular  spelling  to  the  German  form,  Theresia),  whose  mother, 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick — die  weisse  Liesely  as  |l)er 
husband  used  to  call  her, — bom  of  a  house  distinguished  for 
ability,  had  infused,  by  her  marriage  with  Charles  VI.,  a  new 
element  into  the  stagnant  ichor  of  his  ancient  race.  Austria 
was  saved  in  1740,  as  in  1620  and  as  in  1848,  by  the  very  rapa¬ 
city  of  her  neighbours,  eager  to  anticipate  the  moment  of  her 
expected  dissolution.  The  sudden  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
the  accession  of  the  persecuted  queen  of  Hungary,  her  own  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit,  the  Hungarian  *  insurrection,’  the  great 
feats  of  the  war  of  succession,  are  matters  of  too  notorious 
history  to  need  more  than  an  allusion.  But  those  who  recount 
them  have  passed  over  almost  in  silence  the  great  blot  on  the 
early  part  of  the  empress-queen’s  reign — her  recurrence  to  the 
precedents  of  the  worst  and  bloodiest  period  of  her  country’s 
history,  in  the  merciless  revenge  w’bich  she  took  on  subjects 
whose  crime,  at  the  worst,  was  a  negative  one.  In  fact,  the 
Austrian  Government  has  obtained  gentler  treatment  from 
history  than  it  deserved,  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  cruelties  of  the  former  century,  from  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  its  internal  annals  ;  while  the  memory  of  far  inferior 
excesses,  committed  by  powers  whose  actions  were  more  open 
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to  the  light  of  day,  has  been  branded  •with  much  more  severity. 
Thus  history  and  romance  have  vied  in  preserving  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  in  1746.  Few 
have  ever  heard  of  the  ‘  bloody  assizes  ’  of  Prague  in  1743,  held 
on  subjects  who  had  never  taken  up  arms  against  their  sove¬ 
reign,  and  whose  only  crime  was  a  passive  submission  to  the 
Bavarian  claim  of  succession,  grounded  on  the  will  of  one  of  her 
predecessors.  Not  to  speak  of  banishments  and  confiscations, 
some  of  the  higher  classes  *were  condemned  to  cruel  deaths, 

*  some  to  torture  and  degradation,  some  to  sweep  the  streets  in 

*  opere  publico,  some  to  daily  hard  labour  in  the  bridewell  with 
‘  ordinary  flagellation,  others  to  imprisonment  for  life.’  Twenty- 
one  persons — their  names  unknown  to  history  —  are  said  to 
have  perished  by  secret  execution.  One  ancient  family,  that  of 
Wrtby,  is  supposed  to  have  been  exterminated  on  this  occasion; 
for  the  registers  of  the  Hof-Commission  never  gave  up  their  dark 
secrets.  It  is  only  known  that  the  Wrtbys  did  not  reappear  from 
imprisonment,  and  that  their  hereditary  office  of  treasurer,  and 
their  estates,  passed  to  the  family  of  Lobkowitz.  At  Maria 
Theresa’s  coronation,  a  priest  brought  before  her  *  more  than 

*  fifty  little  children  and  pregnant  wives  of  those  who  had  been 

*  imprisoned  by  the  Hof-Commission,  who  with  shrieks  and 

*  tears  implored  pardon  for  them  in  the  name  of  God’s  mercy, 

*  and  of  the  native  clemency  and  moderation  of  their  gracious 

*  sovereign.’  (Vehse,  vii.  165.)  Their  petition  was  refused. 

To  recount  such  things  of  a  masculii^e  ruler  would  be  to  pro¬ 
nounce  him  a  tyrant  of  the  worst  description.  It  would  be 
unjust  so  to  decide  of  Maria  Theresa,  even  in  the  first  flush  of 
her  blood-bought  triumph.  She  was  in  all  things  very  woman ; 
and  in  this  intensity  of  the  qualities  of  her  sex,  much  of  the 
secret  of  her  greatness  lay.  Her  vindictiveness,  also,  was  femi¬ 
nine,  passionate,  not  implacable.  Vehse  has  done  her  in  this 
respect  no  more  than  justice,  if  his  portrait  does  on  the  whole 
betray  some  symptoms  of  the  popular  idolatry  of  her  name. 

*  Maria  Theresa’s  voice  was  clear,  her  speech  rapid,  accompanied 
^Uh  much  and  lively  gesture :  the  fieriest  expression  in  every 
movement,  mitigated  only  by  that  lofty  dignity  which  never  deserted 
her,  even  in  her  fits  of  involuntary  ill-humour  or  easily-roused  anger. 
Of  pure  sanguine  temperament,  she  was  very  excitable,  easily  pro¬ 
voked,  but  pacified  at  once,  especially  when  mere  mistakes  had  been 
committed  ;  and  ready  to  recompense  with  overflowing  munificence 
wherever  she  felt  that  she  had  gone  beyond  the  right  limits  in  her 
anger;  for  she  was  just,  and  even  painfully  conscientious.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  persuade  her  of  the  injustice  of  a  project,  however 
advantageous  to  herself,  and  she  let  it  drop  immediately,  and  disliked 
even  to  bear  it  mentioned  afterwards.’  (Vol.  vi.  p.  329.) 
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It  seems  strange  to  award  the  last  praise  to  the  divider 
Poland ;  yet  it  is  not  undeserved.  It  is  known  that  she  con¬ 
sented  to  that  measure  when  her  energy  was  enfeebled  by 
disease,  under  the  pressing  influence  of  Kaunitz,  and  as  it  should 
seem  under  the  fear  of  a  northern  league  against  her.  But 
she  wrote  under  Kaunitz’s  minute  the  memorable  words,  — 

‘  “  Placet,  since  so  many  great  and  learned  men  will  have  it  so  : 

“  but  when  I  have  long  been  dead,  men  will  learn  the  consequences 
**  of  this  violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  just  and 
“  holy.”  .  .  .  “  I  observe  well,”  she  added,  in  another  scrap  of  paper, 
still  preserved,  “that  I  am  left  alone,  and  no  longer  en  vigueur ; 

“  therefore,  1  let  things  take  their  course,  though  to  my  deep  sorrow.” 

*  Like  all  great  spirits,’  Yelise  proceeds,  ‘  she  was  enthusiastic  in 
love  and  friendship.  Whoever  was  loved  by  her  became  the  entire 
possessor  of  her  affection.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  was  in  her 
unusually  strong;  she  never  forgot  the  slightest  service,  or  most 
trivial  mark  of  attachment.  The  Hungarians,  who  had  rescued  her 
at  the  outset  of  her  reign,  were  among  the  last  thoughts  which  occu¬ 
pied  her  deathbed;  nor  did  she  ever  forget  that  the  Turks  had 
abstained  from  turning  her  extremity  on  that  occasion  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage . She  was,  w'henever  there  was  occasion  for  it, 

heroic  in  demeanour,  clear  in  judgment,  consistent  in  conduct.  Of 
humour,  and  the  genial  jovial  temperament  of  her  ancestor  Rudolf, 
she  possessed  nothing  whatever.  Yet  she  was  always  cheerful,  and, 
in  her  youth,  a  lover  of  amusement  and  festivity.  The  most  threat¬ 
ening  vicissitudes  of  fortune  disturbed  her  outward  composure  but 
little.  Impatient  apprehensiveness  was  an  ingredient  altogether 
foreign  from  her  thoroughly  princely  blood.’ 

The  household  virtues  of  correct  life  and  family  affection  in 
great  princes  have  become,  fortunately,  matter  of  rather  commonr 
^ace  encomium  at  the  present  day;  it  was  not  so  in  Maria 
Theresa’s ;  and  her  conduct  in  these  respects  contrasted  nobly 
with  that  of  the  crowned  profligates  of  her  sex  who  succeeded 
each  other  on  the  neighl>ouring  throne  of  Russia.  Young  and 
beautiful,  amidst  all  the  vice  of  a  corrupt  age,  and  all  the 
temptation  to  uncontrolled  indulgence  which  the  world’s 
ready  acquiescence  or  approval  could  have  afforded,  she  was 
preserved  at  once  by  strong  religious  principle,  and  by  that 
passionate,  imaginative  attachment  whi^  women  of  her  tem¬ 
perament  can  often  bring  themselves  to  feel  for  a  handsome, 
good-natured,  rakish,  pococurante  husband,  with  not  one  tittle 
of  their  own  heart  or  intellect,  and  who  loves  them  but 

*  A  little  better  than  bis  horse,  a  little  dearer  than  his  bound.’ 

Tlie  married  life  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  of  Lorraine 
should  be  ix)rtrayed  by  the  hand — a  great  deal  too  cunning  in 
such  disagreeable  deUneation — which  has  described  for  us  the 
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menage  of  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  profligate  of  a  Viscount. 
We  should,  however,  do  the  Emperor  Francis  injustice  by  too 
close  a  comparison.  Though  so  ill  educated  that  he  could  hardly 
read  or  write,  his  unaffected  good  sense  and  amiable  character 
made  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  persons  of  his  age ;  and 
irresistible,  it  seems,  by  many  besides  his  empress.  She  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  and  everything  for  him,  save  power,  the 
darling  of  her  life,  which  even  conjugal  endearment  could  not 
win  from  her.  She  could  bear  no  partner  on  the  throne,  and 
Francis  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  giun  from  her  the 
cherished  possession.  Reduced  to  unwilling  insignificance,  yet 
disagreeably  conscious  of  his  own  unfitness,  even  if  allowed,  to 
take  any  real  share  in  the  government  of  his  realm,  he  became, 
as  his  son  Joseph  II.  described  him,  ‘  an  idler,  surrounded  by 

*  flatterers.’  ‘  Be  warned  by  me,’  said  the  Empress,  in  a  fit  of 
confidence  to  her  reader  Madame  Greiner,  ‘  and  never  marry  a 
‘  man  who  has  nothing  to  do.’ 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  she  plagued  his  life  out 
with  jealousy.  She  tried  to  get  rid  of  all  the  pretty  aristocratic 
faces  which  might  tempt  the  eyes  of  her  sauntering  consort. 
Like  her  great  English  prototype  Elizabeth,  though  from  a  very 
different  development  of  character,  she  got,  by  degrees,  to  detest 
galhmtry  and  flirtation,  and  all  that  could  recall  to  her  mind  the 
fnulty  of  marital  nature.  ‘  Elle  voudrait,’  says  the  Prussian 
envoy.  Count  Podewils,  in  1747,  ‘par  le  meme  principe  bannir 
‘  toute  gnlanterie  de  la  cour.  Elle  voudrait  faire  un  menage 

*  bourgeois.’  The  effect  even  survived  the  cause,  and  Maria 
Theresa’s  close  and  conventual  watchfulness  over  the  morals  of 
her  court  and  metropolis,  after  her  husband’s  death,  became  by 
no  means  the  most  dignified  feature  in  her  administration. 
‘  The  thought’  says  Vehse,  ‘incessantly  accompanied  her,  that  it 
‘  was  her  duty,  as  the  first  of  her  sex,  to  protect  its  morals  and 
‘  dignity.’  Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  notion,  the  secret 
drawing-room  inquisition  or  ‘  Sitten-gericht,’  the  ‘  Keuschheits- 
Comniiasion,’  and  the  like,  might  furnish  a  ludicrous  comment¬ 
ary  on  the  results  of  such  im|)erial  fancies. 

But  if  Maria  Theresa  did  little  but  mischief  by  this  meddling, 

'  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  effect  for  good  of  her  im¬ 
perial  example.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  our 
country,  has  done  justice  to  the  influence  of  the  domestic  life  of 
Geoige  III.  on  its  moral  progress;  even  higher  merit  of  the 
same  order  was  due  to  Maria  Theresa,  in  less  auspicious  times. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  by  the  proof  which  she  gave, 
.that  beauty,  and  grace,  and  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  admiration 
and  the  love  of  power,  and  every  other  quality  of  the  queenly 
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lady,  were  compatible,  not  only  with  high  religious  views, 
but  with  a  strict  and  religious  life,  she  greatly  raised,  in 
Germany,  the  dignity  of  her  own  sex,  and  its  appreciation  by 
the  other,  and  counteracted  successfully  the  evil  influences  which 
radiated  from  that  seat  of  cold  and  cynical  profligacy,  the  court 
of  her  victorious  neighbour  Frederick.  Perhaps  the  greater 
directness  of  the  influence  of  that  example  on  the  female  half  of 
her  court,  produced  the  result  so  frequently  observed  on  by 
Sir  R.  Keith  in  his  correspondence,  —  that  the  ladies  of  Vienna 
were  far  superior,  in  point  of  cultivation  and  intellect,  to  the  men. 

It  must  be  added  to  this  part  of  her  portrait,  that  even  injuries 
on  the  tenderest  point  neither  affected  her  constitutional  magna^ 
nimity,  nor  her  constant  attachment.  When  the  remains  of  her 
husband  were  at  Hall  on  the  Inn,  waiting  for  conveyance  to 
Vienna  after  his  sudden  death  at  Innspruck,  she  appeared 
in  public  for  the  first  time.  Alone  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  in 
deep  mourning,  and  avoided  by  all,  stood  the  last  object  of  his 
too  notorious  admiration,  the  beautiful  princess  Heinrich  von 
Auersperg.  The  empress  stepped  at  once  from  the  circle  and 
took  her  by  the  hand:  ‘  We  have  indeed  both  lost  much,  meine 
*  Licbe.'  And  from  that  day  she  took  the  princess  under  her 

{)rotection.*  Maria  Theresa  survived  her  husband  fifteen  years, 
iving  amid  the  emblems  of  perpetual  mourning.  She  shut  her¬ 
self  up  on  the  eighteenth  of  every  month,  and  the  whole  of  every 
August,  the  day  and  month  of  his  death.  As  her  life  drew 
near  its  end,  she  spent  many  days  at  times  in  the  funeral  chapel, 
before  the  picture  of  her  husband,  taken  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin ; 
and  her  last  words,  well  understood  by  those  around  her,  were, 
*  I  come  to  thee.’ 

But  perhaps  the  empress’s  maternal  virtues  constituted  a 
higher  claim  on  the 'affections  of  the  good-humoured  Viennese 
than  even  her  conjugal.  Who  can  estimate  the  value,  for  the 
promotion  of  loyalty,  of  those  sympathies  of  the  nursery  and 
the  school-room  which  so  irresistibly  attach  the  most  influential 
half  of  mankind?  The  happy  mother  of  sixteen  little  arch¬ 
dukes  and  archduchesses,  absorbed  in  the  endless  details  of  their 
teething,  weaning,  and  education,  possessed  a  source  of  innocent 
popularity  which  her  good-natured  and  somewhat  gossiping  dis¬ 
position  rendered  still  more  efficacious.  She  lived,  so  to  speak, 
in  public,  and  made  all  Vienna  and  all  Austria  as  far  as  she 


*  Some  ingenious  German  speculator  has  conjectured  that  the  per¬ 
sonage  culled  ‘  the  German  princess,’  whose  mysterious  discovery 
under  a  haystack  near  Bristol  occupied  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
in  1780,  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  L  by  this  lady. 
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could,  the  confidantes  of  her  maternal  pleasures  and  anxieties. 
There  was  no  loss  of  dignity  or  refinement  to  be  hazarded  by 
such  condescension  as  this :  least  of  all  in  a  country  where  the 
romance  of  life,  and  its  commonest  domestic  details,  have  always 
been  linked  together  more  closely  than  elsewhere ;  where  heroines 
are  still  said  to  effect  their  conquests  while  cutting  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  sentiment  to  find  its  favourite  lodging  in  the 
store-room.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  birth  of  her  grand¬ 
son  (afterwards  Francis  the  Second)  in  1768,  she  hurried  off  to 
the  opera,  where  she  had  not  been  for  a  long  time,  in  most 
domestic  dishabille,  leant  over  the  ledge  of  the  box,  and  called 
to  her  neighbours  loud  enough  for  the  information  of  the  whole 
house,  ‘  Poldel  ’  (Leopold)  ‘  has  got  a  boy,  and  on  my  wedding- 

*  day  too;  is  not  that  gallant?’  Pit  and  boxes  were  electrified. 

Yet  though  Maria  Theresa  was  the  homeliest  and  most 
natural  of  mothers,  so  long  as  she  could  keep  her  children  under 
her  wing,  her  affection  was  ever  subordinate  to  the  fiital  ‘  Ragion 

*  di  Stato,’  to  that  political  game  which  was  the  great  object  of 
her  life.  She  never  understood  the  noble  character  of  her  son 
Joseph,  her  ‘  Starrkopf,’  as  she  called  him.  The  bigotry  of 
his  education  made  him  reserved  and  suspicious,  while  its 
pedantry  rendered  him  ill  informed*;  and  by  her  obstinate 
refusal  to  part  with  one  atom  of  her  power  to  him,  though 
nominally  associated  with  her  and  already  advanced  in  middle 
age  when  she  died,  she  made  his  love  of  reform,  which  would 
have  found  a  thousand  useful  vents,  ferment  within  him  to 
a  dangerous  revolutionary  passion.  Her  beloved  daughters 
were  sacrificed  one  by  one  to  state  convenience.  Three  of 
them  in  turn  were  destined  for  the  royal  wretchedness  of  union 
with  Ferdinand  of  Naples;  two  were  rescued  from  the  honour 
by  death.  *  Je  regarde  la  pauvre  Josephe  ’  (she  said  of  the 
favourite  among  them)  ‘  comme  un  sacrifice  de  politique ;  pourvu 


*  It  is  distressing  to  think  of  the  sufferings  the  young  philosopher 
must  have  undergone  at  the  hand  of  his  well-meaning  instructors. 
The  history  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  written  on  purpose  for  him, 
in  fffteen  folio  volumes.  Some  judgment  of  its  character  may  be 
formed  from  what  Mailath  says  of  the  Hungarian  division,  written  by 
a  patriotic  canon,  in  which  twice  as  much  space  was  allotted  to  the 
Huns  and  Avars  as  to  events  after  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  One  result  on  Joseph’s  mind,  among  others,  was  a  great 
distaste  for  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge,  usually  the  branch, 
in  which  sovereigns  of  any  education  have  shone  the  most ;  insomuch 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  Frederick’s  remark,  that  though  always 
learning,  he  knew  nothing.  His  fancy  was  full  of  ideas,  his  memory 
barren  of  facts. 
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‘  qu’elle  fasse  son  devoir  envers  Dieu  et  son  4poux,  et  qu’elle 
‘  fasse  son  salut,  dut-elle  meme  etre  malheureuee,  je  serai  con- 
‘  tente.’  In  an  evil  day  for  the  Neapolitan  people  and  for 
humanity,  Josepha  was  replaced  by  Caroline  in  the  contract  with 
the  Lazzarone  king,  who  received  his  Austrian  princesses  fresh 
and  fresh,  as  they  were  served  up,  with  perfect  indifference. 
A  courtier  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  bride  ?  *  Dorme  come 

*  un’  ammazzata,  e  suda  come  un  porco  ’  was  the  polite  reply. 
But  Maria  Theresa’s  darling  wish  was  fulfilled,  when  her  youngest 
daughter  was  summoned  to  the  proudest  and  apparently  the 
happiest  of  unions  which  affection  or  policy  could  have  desired, 
—  the  brightest  and  most  cloudless  morning  wliich  ever  belied  its 
promise. 

As  was  in  natural  accordance  with  a  domestic  character  of 
this  description,  affability  and  ease,  the  favourite  Gutmuthigkeit 
of  her  country,  —  something  compounded  of  good  nature  and 
good  humour — were  among  the  chief  charms  of  Maria  Theresa’s 
disposition,  and  the  chief  secrets  of  her  influence.  It  seemed 
strange,  that  one  who  appeared  to  the  world  wrapt  in  the  state¬ 
liest  etiquette,  and  who  was,  moreover,  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  punctilious  assertor  of  her  rights  and  dignity,  should  be  at  the 
same  time  so  accessible  to  those  about  her,  and  so  little  excited 
by  trifling  neglect  or  even  affront ;  but  so  it  was.  Even  the 
weakness  which  Wraxall  remarks  in  her,  of  believing  too  readily 
the  stories  which  found  their  way  to  her  private  ear,  and  taking 
partial  views  in  consequence,  arose  out  of  the  same  disposition. 
The  liberties  which  were  sometimes  taken  with  so  mighty  an 
Empress,  and  in  public  too,  seem  surprising.  The  young  Prince 
Christian  von  Lowenstein  was  banished  on  one  occasion  from 
Court  for  some  excess.  He  appeared  there  the  next  day  not¬ 
withstanding.  The  Empress  had  him  brought  before  her  to 
give  account  of  his  audacity.  *  At  Berlin,’  was  his  answer,  *  an 
‘  order  is  given  only  once,  but  at  Vienna  you  must  speak  three 
‘  times  before  a  thing  is  done.’  The  Empress  smiled,  and  the 
order  was  withdrawn.  In  her  zeal  for  correcting  the  morals  of 
her  people,  she  one  day  commenced  an  address  to  her  great 
minister  Kaunitz,  as  he  attended  in  her  cabinet,  on  the  subject 
of  his  extravagances.  *  Je  ferai  observer  4  S.M.,’  was  his  reply, 
*  que  je  suis  venu  ici  pour  lui  parler  de  ses  affaires,  et  non  des 
‘  miennes.’  The  imperial  lecturer  wa»  silenced  at  once. 

This  kind  of  yielding  disposition  in  trifles,  coupled  with  stub¬ 
bornness  in  essentials,  was  far  from  unsuccessful,  as  in  countries 
requiring  stronger  management  it  might  have  been.  It  suited 
the  character  of  the  German- Austrians,  the  courtiers  and  court 
aristocracy,  the  townsfolk  of  Vienna,  the  public  under  whose 
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immediate  observation  Maria  Theresa  had  chiefly  to  act  her 
forty  years’  part.  Like  Elizabeth’s  courtier  Lord  Hunsdon,  *  nati 

*  sunt  ex  salice,  non  ex  quercu.’  Good  temper,  yieldingness,  a 
habit  of  bowing  to  adverse  fortune  and  taking  defeat  and  op¬ 
pression  with  a  kind  of  simple  resignation,  have  always  charac¬ 
terised  them  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  During  the  endless 
reverses  of  the  Silesian  and  Seven  Years’  Wars,  Empress,  army, 
and  citizens  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  this  half- comic 
submission  to  destiny,  and  mutual  forgiveness  of  faults  and 
weaknesses,  as  Sganarelle  and  Pantaloon  take  their  thrashings 
on  the  theatre.  Witness  the  trait  which  tickled  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  fancy  so  much  that  he  perpetually  quotes  it,  in  Count 
Neipperg’s  despatch  on  the  defeat  at  Mollwitz  :  Je  suis  fache  de 

*  dire  a  S.M.  que  son  armee  a  4te  battue,  et  tout  par  la  faute  de 
‘  son  serviteur,  Neipperg.’  Charles  of  Lorraine,  —  the  loser  of 
battles,  der  Schlachtverlierer,  as  he  is  styled,  was  never  punished 
for  his  many  sins  in  this  line,  except  by  the  occasional  pasqui¬ 
nades  of  the  very  gentle  wits  of  Vienna.  These  fell  also  to  the 
lot  of  Daun,  the  Austrian  Fabius,  who  now  and  then  won  a 
battle,  but  invariably  went  to  sleep  in  his  quarters  for  some 
months  afterwards.  When  his  wife  drove  to  court  after  one  of 
these  feats,  she  was  saluted  in  the  street  with  an  universal 
shower  of  nightcaps.  As  for  the  Prussians,  they  mocked  at 
their  Southern  riv^s,  even  in  occasional  defeat,  as  the  Athenians 
did  at  the  Boeotians.  When  General  Haddick  took  Berlin,  he 
despatched  to  his  gracious  sovereign  two  dozen  pair  of  Berlin 
gloves,  stamped  with  the  city  arms,  by  way  of  spolia  opima,  but 
he  forgot  to  send  a  file  of  his  grenadiers  to  superintend  the 
packing:  when  the  parcel  was  opened  at  Vienna,  the  gloves 
proved  all  left-handed ! 

^aria  Theresa  was  doubtless  proud,  as  became  a  descendant 
of  so  many  Caesars ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  pride  formed 
a  substantial  element  in  her  character ;  what  passed  for  such  in 
public  estimation  of  her,  was  rather  love  of  power  and  extreme 
jealousy  of  her  authority.  Such  pride  as  she  possessed  easily 
yielded  to  any  suggestion  of  policy.  In  her  anxiety  to  found 
the  French  alliance,  she  demeaned  herself  so  far  as  to  address 
Madame  de  Pompadour  under  her  own  hand  as  *  Madame,  ma 

*  chere  soeur  et  cousine.’  The  favourite  addressed  her  playfully 
in  answer  as  *chdre  reine.’  When  her  husband,  the  jovi^ 
Franz,  read  the  letter,  he  threw  himself  on  two  chairs  and 
laughed  till  they  cracked  under  his  weight.  *  What  is  there  to 

*  laugh  at?’  she  quietly  asked.  *I  have  written  to  Faiinelli 

*  before  now.’ 

Not  only  Maria  Theresa’s  pride,  but  her  devotion  —  a  far 
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stronger  principle  of  action — was  singularly  subordinate  to  her 
engrossing  political  zeal  and  her  masculine  understanding. 
Devout  she  was  even  to  excess ;  her  piety  degenerating  into  a 
world  of  scrupulous  observance  and  idle  questions  of  consci¬ 
entious  casuistry.  Her  bigotry  made  her  commit  many  foolish 
actions,  and  not  a  few  unjust  ones ;  but  it  scarcely  exercised 
any  perceptible  influence  on  the  general  destinies  of  the  empire 
under  her  sway.  Dearly  as  she  loved  her  spiritual  teachers,  she 
kept  the  priestly  ^olus  in  general  pretty  closely  confined  to 
his  natural  province  of  court  and  chamber  influence — ilia  se 
jactet  in  aula — excluding  him  from  the  wider  region  of  politics. 
And  therefore  the  latest  political  champion  of  Ultramontanism, 
Count  Montalembert,  regards  her  reign  as  a  period  of  persecution 
to  the  Church.  She,  the  most  pious  sovereign  in  Europe,  was 
the  chief  leader  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits.  Dr.  Vehse 
says  that  she  yielded  this  point  to  Kaunitz  only  after  long  re¬ 
sistance  and  many  tears,  and  finally,  on  his  giving  her  proof  that 
a  general  confession  made  by  her  to  Father  Hambacher  had  been 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  sent  to  the  general  of  the  order. 
Others  aflSrm  that  she  gave  way  to  the  direct  spiritual  injunction 
of  the  Pope.  But  the  secret  history  of  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  on  it,  seems  to  remain  secret  still. 
Baron  Gleichen  says  of  her,  that  when  at  the  point  of  death, 

*  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained  from  her  physician  the*  number 

*  of  hours  she  had  to  live,  she  hastened  to  receive  the  sacra- 

*  ments ;  and  this  done,  she  dismissed  altogether  the  material 

*  objects  of  her  habitual  devotions,  did  not  even  look  at  the 

*  crucifix,  despatched  several  affairs  of  business,  and  ended  her 

*  life  seated  on  a  sofa  in  the  middle  of  her  family.’  The  Baron, 
himself  believing  in  nothing  but  ghosts,  magnetism,  and  alchemy, 
merely  cites  the  story  as  evidence  of  the  general  unreality  of 
religious  professions.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  we  imagine 
him  to  be  wholly  wrong.  Such  resolute  return  to  her  ordinary 
duties  was  the  act  of  devotion,  in  extremis,  of  a  noble  and  most 
conscientious  spirit,  persuaded  that  the  execution  even  to  the 
last  of  the  great  earthly  task  allotted  to  it  was  due  not  to  the 
world  only,  but  to  its  own  eternal  welfare. 

No  picture  of  Maria  Theresa’s  reign,  however  slight,  would 
be  complete  without  a  sketch  of  the  great  minister  Von  Kaunitz, 
who  managed  her  foreign  affairs  without  interruption  for  twenty 
years,  and,  nominally,  those  of  her  son  during  his  whole  reign ; 


•  According  to  one  story,  she  authorised  him  to  give  her  notice  of 
her  approacliing  end  by  a  preconcerted  question.  When  he  asked 
*  whetiier  she  wanted  lemonade?’  she  knew  that  sentence  was  passed. 
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and  whose  influence  was  strongly  perceptible  in  much  of  her 
internal  policy  also.  The  figure  of  Kaunitz  is  one  of  those 
which  come  out  in  more  definite  importance  as  we  recede  from 
their  times,  and  are  better  able  in  some  respects  to  judge  of 
them  than  their  contemporaries,  since  we  see  as  great  and  con¬ 
sistent  political  schemes  what  the  latter  only  observed  in  frag¬ 
ments.  The  author  of  three  great  political  events,  the  long 
French  alliance  of  Austria,  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  and  (jointly 
with  his  northern  coadjutors)  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  cannot 
pass  into  the  oblivion  which  awaits  ordinary  premiers  after  their 
day  of  influence ;  although  none  of  these  three  strokes  of  policy 
have  been,  strictly  speaking,  permanent ;  for  the  French  alliance 
died  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  Austria  fell  back  on  her 
more  natural  affinities;  the  Jesuits  have  returned;  and  the 
partition  of  Poland,  though  a  subsisting  fact,  has  turned  almost 
wholly  to  the  profit  of  Russia. 

Kaunitz  was  a  Moravian  of  a  converted  Protestant  family ; 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  greatest  Austrian 
statesmen,  as  well  as  soldiers,  have  been  foreigners.  There 
was,  however,  no  national  feeling  or  character  about  him.  As 
a  public  man,  he  was  the  servant  of  a  crown,  not  a  country ; 
and  in  private  his  affectation  of  French  manners  and  predilec¬ 
tions  w'ere  carried  to  an  absurd  excess.  He  remained  through 
life  a  coxcomb  and  petit  maitre, — a  German  petit  maitre,  too, 
who  never  could,  by  the  most  laborious  exertions,  attain  the 
graces  of  the  native  article.  The  French  laughed  at  him, 
W'hile  he  aped  their  manners  and  language  to  the  extent  of 
purposely  speaking  their  bad  German.  Many  strange  things 
are  told  of  him  by  our  countrymen  Wraxall  and  Swinburne ; 
and  Dr.  Vehse  has  gleaned  his  anecdotes  from  their  pages  as 
well  as  from  other  quarters ;  but  we  will  ourselves  borrow  the 
pen  of  a  personal  observer,  the  Baron  Von  Gleichen,  whose 
curious  *  Denkwurdigkeiten’  were  published  in  1847  under  a 
German  title,  though  composed  by  himself  in  French. 

‘  Kaunitz  was  tall  and  well  made,  particular  in ,  his  dress,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  somewhat  ludicrous  appearance  presented  by  his  five 
tailed  wig ;  he  was  dignified  in  his  bearing,  and  his  address  was 
rather  stiff  and  ceremonious.  His  formality  of  manner,  however, 
sat  more  easily  upon  him  than  upon  most  of  the  Austrian  nobles ; 
for  it  seemed  of  right  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
superior  mind. 

His  usual  salutation  was  merely  a  nod,  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  benevolent  smile  to  his  friends,  and  a  patronising  air  towards 
others.  He  was  kindhearted,  upright,  loyal,  and  disinterested,  al¬ 
though  by  no  means  disinclined  to  receive  presents  from  different 
courts  of  wine,  horses,  pictures,  and  other  articles  which  gratified  his 
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taste.  He  expressed  himself  in  carefully  chosen  language,  and  in  a 
slow,  deliberate  manner.  Few  men  had  such  an  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  technical  language  as  he  had,  and  he  highly  appreciated  a 
command  of  it  in  others.  An  unusual  word  of  this  description  would 
win  his  good  opinion  as  easily  as  a  bon-mot  would  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Choiseul.  He  was  well  informed  and  fond  of  art,  especially  of 
painting,  and  patronised  artists  of  every  class.  He  had  a  great  esteem 
for  accomplished  craftsmen,  even  in  the  subordinate  branches  of 
handiwork,  and  had  a  real  passion  for  well  executed  productions  of 
every  kind.  Prudent  and  dispassionate,  his  excellent  judgment  and 
long  experience  well  entitled  him  to  the  name  they  won  for  him, 
of  the  political  Nestor  of  his  age.  He  was  happy  in  possessing  a 
variety  of  elegant  tastes,  without  being  under  the  influence  of  any 
one  ruling  passion.  His  friends  complained  of  the  coolness  of  his 
partiality  to  them,  but  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  could  accuse 
him  of  no  harsh  or  vindictive  conduct.  He  would  listen  with  patience 
and  attention  to  the  most  prolix  details,  and  was  very  full  and  precise 
in  his  replies,  but  he  would  rarely  permit  a  rejoinder.  He  was 
singularly  sparing  of  his  labour,  and  seemed  often  to  be  throwing 
away  his  time  on  dreams  and  trifling  occupations,  but  his  real  object 
was  to  save  time  for  thought,  and  to  keep  his  head  clear  and  collected. 
One  of  the  maxims  that  be  was  constantly  quoting,  and  which  the 
Emperor  Joseph  might  have  studied  with  advantage,  was,  never  to 
do  one’s  self  what  another  can  do  for  one.  “  I  would  rather  tear  up 
“  paper,”  he  used  to  say,  “  than  write  a  line  which  another  person 
“  could  write  as  well  as  myself.”  He  was  indeed  so  sparing  of  his 
writing,  that  his  less  important  letters  were  only  signed  with  a  K. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  leave  his  office  till 
all  the  business  on  hand  was  despatched.  He  carried  his  care  of  his 
health  to  the  length  of  egotism.  Anxious  to  keep  himself  free  from 
every  species  of  annoyance,  he  sacrificed  every  consideration  to  his 
personal  comfort  and  convenience.  Even  in  his  youth,  he  used  to 
make  the  Empress  Maria  There.sa  allow  him  to  close  the  window  of 
her  apartment  if  he  felt  it  cold,  and  to  wear  his  cap  in  her  presence. 
In  order  to  keep  himself  in  an  equal  temperature,  he  carried  a  great 
coat  and  a  cloak  in  the  winter.  It  was  bis  habit  to  retire  every 
evening  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  neither  the  presence  of  an  archduke, 
nor  even  of  the  Emperor,  could  induce  him  to  put  any  constraint  upon 
himself ;  and  if  he  happened  to  be  playing  billiards  with  the  latter, 
when  eleven  o’clock  struck,  he  would  make  his  obeisance,  and  leave 
His  Majesty  standing.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  scents,  and  if 
approached  by  a  lady  who  had  any  about  her,  even  though  she 
might  be  a  stranger  to  him,  he  would  accost  her  bluntly  with  the 
words,  “  Allez  madame,  vous  puez.”  He  tried  to  keep  death  and  old 
age  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  would  allow  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  his 
birthday.  In  the  instructions  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  for 
his  reader,  he  earnestly  requested  him  never  to  name  the  words  death 
or  smallpox  in  his  presence. 

'  To  such  a  length  did  he  carry  bis  self-esteem,  that  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  of  himself  as  of  a  third  person.  The  Emperor 
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Joseph  had  caused  busts  of  Marshal  Lascy  and  Prince  Kaunitz  to  be 
made.  Under  that  of  the  latter  had  been  placed  a  Latin  inscription, 
full  of  magnificent  eulogies  on  the  minister.  Some  one  praised  the 
excellent  style  of  this  inscription  in  his  presence,  and  the  prince 
replied,  “  I  wrote  it.”  (It  is  said  of  him  by  Vehse  that,  if  he  wanted 
to  praise  anything  very  highly,  he  used  to  say,  “  Mein  Gott,  I  could 
“  not  have  done  that  better  myself.”)  He  was  a  good  judge  of  horses, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  when  any  one  admired  his  performances  in 
his  riding  school,  where  he  was  always  to  be  met  with  before  dinner. 
The  English  ambassador,  Keith,  sent  one  of  his  countrymen  there  on 
one  occasion,  charging  him  to  pay  the  prince  the  highest  compli¬ 
ments  he  could,  and  to  season  them  as  strongly  as  was  required  for  a 
man  already  sated  with  praises.  The  Englishman,  who  was  no  adept 
in  the  art  of  flattery,  hesitating  and  blushing,  brought  out  the  words, 

“  Oh !  mon  prince,  you  are  the  best  rider  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.”  “  I 
“  believe  1  am,”  was  the  only  answer  he  received.’ 

The  death  of  this  singular  being  was  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  his  career.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-four,  outlasting 
two  generations  of  his  masters,  and  witnessing  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  reign  of  Francis  II.  Deaf  and  doting,  he  clung  to 
power  with  tenacious  jealousy,  and  they  were  obliged  at  last  to 
withdraw  important  papers  from  his  cognisance  by  stratagem. 
When,  like  Achitophel  of  old,  he  saw  that  his  counsel  was  no 
more  followed,  he  is  said  to  have  refused  sustenance  and  died  of 
exhaustion. 

With  the  really  greater  though  less  imposing  operations  of 
Maria  Theresa’s  reign — those  of  reform  in  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  her  states — Kaunitz  had  only  indirectly  to  do.  Her 
ablest  counsellor  in  this  department  was  Count  Haugwitz,  a 
Silesian,  bom  a  Protestant  subject  of  Austria,  but  who  aban¬ 
doned  his  religion  and  came  to  Vienna  when  his  native  province 
was  conquered  by  Frederick.  The  task  of  administrative  reform 
imposed  on  her  at  her  accession  was  indeed  enormous  ;  yet  there 
were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  less  difficult  than  might 
have  been  supposed  from  its  apparent  magnitude.  We  must 
conceive  the  Austrian  empire,  in  1740,  as  not  so  much  a  State 
as  a  bundle  of  states  under  one  sovereign, — a  monarchy  of 
the  middle  ages  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Each 
separate  state  had  its  viceroy  or  stattholder,  its  diet,  its  admi 
nistration,  and  a  separate  branch  of  the  Council  in  Vienna  in 
communication  with  it.  There  was  great  pressure  of  taxation 
on  the  people,  with  scarcely  any  return  to  the  treasury ;  an 
army  neither  regularly  equipped  nor  recruited ;  a  crown  singu¬ 
larly  poor  in  domain  lands  and  private  revenues,  the  resources 
of  most  German  sovereigns.  There  was  every  obstacle  which 
ignorance  or  apathy  could  oppose  to  reform;  but  there  was 
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no  active  hostility  to  it ;  scarcely  any  section  of  the  people 
in  the  hereditary  states  were  inclined  or  able  to  make  a  stand 
for  privilege.  The  inhabitants  of  the  old  Austrian  provinces 
were  docile  and  manageable.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  kind  of  condottiere- 
descended  nobility  very  slightly  rooted  in  the  soil,  and 
leaning  on  the  crown  for  support ;  and  a  populace  tamed  into 
submission  by  ages  of  tyranny.  Where  any  popular  spirit  ex¬ 
isted,  it  was  but  the  jealousy  of  rival  rights  and  nationalities, 
holding  each  other  in  perpetual  check,  and  looking  to  the 
crown  as  the  only  umpire.  Accordingly,  great  as  the  changes 
effected  by  her  government  were,  yet,  being  temperately 
though  firmly  introduced,  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  any  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  in  their  execution.  In  a  few  years,  the  old 
stattholderships  and  separate  governments  were  totally  abolished, 
and  exchang^  for  a  centralised  system  of  government  from 
Vienna ;  a  large  revenue  was  raised  from  regular  taxation ;  the 
largest  standing  army  in  Europe  recruited  by  regular  conscrip¬ 
tion  ;  a  great  absolute  monarchy  compacted  out  of  a  multitude 
of  limited  principalities. 

With  the  detached  portions  of  the  empire  enjoying  distinct 
constitutional  rights — the  Tyrol,  the  Netherlands,  Hungary  — 
those  which  really  possessed  a  national  spirit — the  prospect  of 
success  was  widely  different  in  the  eyes  of  a  prudent  sovereign, 
however  despotically  inclined.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that 
Maria  Theresa  meddled  with  the  rights  of  the  two  former  at 
alL  Her  dealings  with  her  ancient  and  eccentric  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  too  near  and  powerful  a  neighbour  to  Vienna  to  be 
simply  disregarded,  were  throughout  very  characteristic.  In 
that  region  there  was  fiery  spirit  enough,  and  jealous  opposition 
to  all  increase  of  the  central  power ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  those  deep-rooted  internal  divisions  which  have  caused 
the  masses  ever  to  play  the  Austrian  game, — differences  of  re¬ 
ligion,  differences  of  race  (the  latter  not  less  felt  in  those  times 
than  our  own,  although  their  effect  was  less  appreciated),  and 
the  constant  suppressed  warfare  between  the  populus  and  the 
misera  contribuens  plebs,  the  half  a  million  of  nobles  and  the 
millions  of  trampled  peasants.  Above  all,  there  was  that  orga¬ 
nised  anarchy  which  the  Hungarians  then  called  a  constitution  ; 
which,  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  conflict  of  rights,  claims,  and 
protests,  kept  all  internal  government  at  a  dead  lock,  and  ren¬ 
dered  recourse  to  the  central  power,  however  distasteful,  matter 
of  sheer  necessity,  when  there  was  anything  really  to  be  done  r 
even  as  the  contending  parties  in  the  play  must  have  stood  for 

i  ever  with  their  points  at  each  others’  throats,  had  not  some  one 
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entered  to  bid  them,  ‘  in  the  Queen’s  name,  drop  all  their  swords 
‘  and  daggers.’  It  was  clear  that,  although  Hungary  could  not, 
without  encountering  violent  resistance,  be  so  governed  as  to  add 
much  to  the  regular  financial  or  military  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
it  might  at  least  be  so  governed  as  to  furnish  no  cause  of  weakness 
in  ordinary  times,  and  a  great  reserve  of  strength  in  emergencies, 
by  an  administration  content  neither  to  anticipate  nor  oppose 
the  course  of  events,  and  to  leave  ‘  progress  ’  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  flowers  of  constitutional  privilege,  the  attempt  to 
pluck  which  by  force  from  the  national  tree  would  draw  blood, 
would  fall  of  themselves,  like  ripe  figs  into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater,  if  left  alone.  Such  was  the  general  and  most  successful 
policy  of  her  Hungarian  government.  She  did  ‘nil  contrd  legem, 

‘  multa  praeter  legem.’  She  convoked  three  diets,  and  quarrelled 
with  all  of  them  about  internal  reforms ;  she  then  resolved  to 
convoke  no  more,  and  none  met  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
her  reign.  Nor  did  she  appoint  a  Palatine,  the  ancient  mediator 
between  the  crown  and  nation  in  Hungary,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  Bathyany  in  1765.  But  what  the  nobles  had  refused  to 
the  Plebs,  she  took  advantage  of  an  apprehended  Jacquerie  to 
confer  of  her  own  authority.  The  famous  *  Urbarium,’ — the 
bill  of  rights,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry  —  was 
simply  published  by  the  crown,  and  not  confirmed  by  the  Diet 
until  many  years  after  her  death.  The  privileged  classes  sub¬ 
mitted —  under  perpetual  protest  of  course — to  the  gentle  vio¬ 
lence  which  did  for  them  what  the  etprit  de  corps  of  the  inferior 
nobility  would  never  have  allowed  them  to  do  for  themselves ; 
and  they  submitted,  with  similar  apathy,  to  the  gradual  and  in¬ 
direct  substitution  of  the  ready,  active,  and  helpful  subordinates 
of  the  executive  for  their  own  clumsy  municipal  authorities. 
*  The  Constitution  would  have  fairly  gone  to  sleep,’  says  Mailath, 
‘  if  Maria  Theresa  had  lived  much  longer.’ 

But  the  great  Empress-queen  loved  the  Magyars ;  and  that 
chivalrous  race  were  proud  of  the  gracious  and  accomplished 
sovereign,  whom  they  had  rescued  in  her  utmost  necessity ;  and 
this  tie  between  them  contributed  even  more  than  policy  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  authority.  She  made  her  favourite  friends 
and  gossips  of  the  ladies  of  their  aristocracy;  she  drew  their 
magnates  to  Vienna  by  all  the  attractions  of  her  personal  influ¬ 
ence  ;  she  carried  on  the  Germanising  of  the  nobility,  of  which 
stem  patriots  at  times  complained,  by  the  most  quiet  and  gradual 
means.  Only  an  occasional  outbreak  of  feeling  would  betray 
the  intense  jealousy  with  which  she  watched  any  revival  of  the 
old  independent  spirit.  An  Austrian  Count,  Aspermont,  enjoyed 
large  Hungarian  estates  through  a  female  descent  from  the  great 
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Prince  of  Transylvania,  Ragoczy.  The  Count’s  carriage  once 
stuck  fast  on  a  journey  in  the  depths  of  a  Hungarian  cross  road. 
Numbers  of  peasants  were  passing  in  their  market  carts,  but 
they  remained  deaf  to  all  the  solicitations  of  his  servants  for 
help,  and  only  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  Germans  in  a  ‘  fix.’  At 
last  the  Count  got  on  the  roof  of  his  carriage  and  shouted,  ‘  Will 

*  you  let  the  grandson  of  Ragoczy  be  smothered  in  the  mud  ?  ’ 
They  rushed  to  his  assistance  at  once,  and  drew  him  out  in  tri¬ 
umph.  When  next  he  appeared  at  Court,  the  Empress  called 
him  before  her. — *  Listen  to  me,  Aspermont ;  I  do  not  wish  you 
‘  to  be  smothered  in  the  mud ;  but  leave  alone  this  nonsense 
‘  about  Ragoczy,  or  I  shall  assuredly  send  you  to  prison.’  — 
(Vol.  vii.  p.  169.) 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  administrative  reforms  effected 
under  Maria  Theresa,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  extended 
so  far  as  to  produce  any  substantial  change  in  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  people.  In  this  respect,  undiscriminating  eulogy  has 
done  her  rather  more  than  justice.  Little  impression  was  made, 
during  her  time,  on  the  vast  mass  of  barbarism  and  serfdom 
which  overspread  the  bulk  of  her  empire.  Her  good  dispositions 
towards  the  inferior  classes  of  her  subjects,  whatever  they  may 
have  l>een,  found  but  little  practical  scope.  She  was  probably 
very  willing  to  make  mankind  happy  under  a  beneficent  de¬ 
spotism;  her  tendencies,  as  an  Austrian  writer  describes  them, 
with  some  affectation  but  some  truth,  were  ‘  idyllisch-autocra- 
tisch ;  ’  her  fancy  may  have  aspired  to  a  pastoral  reign  among 
neatly  powdered  Arcadians  after  the  fashion  of  Watteau.  But 
the  loving  mother  of  the  empire  knew  little,  face  to  face,  of  the 
sufferings  and  oppressions  of  her  poorer  children.  Her  legislation, 
in  these  respects,  followed  with  a  lagging  pace  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
She  reformed  the  criminal  law  indeed,  but  hers  was  still  ‘ein 
‘  grausames  Gesetzbuch,’  a  savage  code ;  torture  was  only 
abolished,  even  at  Vienna,  in  1776,  the  law  of  witchcraft  ‘mo- 

*  dified  ’  about  the  same  time,  justifying  the  saying  attributed 
to  Pitt,  that  Austria  ‘  is  always  an  idea  behind  the  rest  of  the 

*  world.’  What  she  did  for  the  peasants  of  Hungary  has  already 
been  noticed ;  in  the  German  States,  she  went  no  farther  than 
to  ameliorate,  in  some  respects,  the  condition  of  ‘  leibeigenschaft’ 
or  personal  servitude. 

It  was,  above  all  things,  the  sense  of  this  great  duty  una(v 
complished,  fermenting  in  a  character  of  strong  will  and  positive 
judgment,  during  twenty  years  of  nominal  power  and  real  im¬ 
potence  under  his  mother’s  rule,  which  made  of  Joseph  IL  what 
he  was,  the  royal  comet,  travelling  with  brilliant  but  question¬ 
able  impetus  without  the  regular  orbit  in  which  crowned  lumir 
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narles  usually  revolve.  The  world  has  judged  this  sovereign, 
the  despotic  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  it  usually 
judges,  by  success.  Because  he  failed,  he  has  become  a  bye- 
woi^ ;  h^  he  carried  through  the  great  scheme  of  policy  which 
he  had  conceived,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest, 
and  with  all  his  absolutism  the  most  beneficent,  sovereign  who 
ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  had  not 
his  early  death  intervened,  it  is  difificult  to  say  that  a  large 
portion  of  that  scheme  might  not  have  been  realised.  We 
cannot  safely  pronounce  on  what  might  have  been,  nor  de¬ 
cide  whether,  as  the  popular  notion  is,  his  death  rescued  him 
from  general  rebellion,  or  whether  it  cut  short  the  career  of  one 
who  was  beginning  to  learn,  by  experience,  the  right  means 
towards  his  magnificent  ends,  and  who  would  in  a  few  years 
more  have  changed  much  more  than  the  surface  of  European 
politics  and  society. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  utterly  disclaim  the  test  of 
mere  success  in  the  judgment  of  characters  such  as  his.  That 
one  bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  bigotry,  court  flattery,  and 
aristocratic  pride,  should  for  years  have  been  framing  to 
himself  a  distinct  perception  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
iniquities  and  oppressions  wrought  under  the  sun ;  that  he 
should  have  realised  the  depth  of  popular  ignorance,  the  crying 
injustice  of  noble  privileges,  the  canker  of  idle  monachism,  the 
countless  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  multitude ;  that  he  should 
have  formed  within  his  mind  the  deliberate  resolution.  These 
things  shall  not  be ;  they  are  simply  evil,  and  they  shall  perish, 
if  my  power  is  torn  up  by  the  roots  along  with  them;  if  my  own 
ease  and  popularity,  and  life  itself,  are  shattered  to  pieces  in  the 
encounter  with  them;  —  that  he  should  have  issued  at  once  to 
attack  these  gigantic  abuses,  like  Thalaba  among  the  enchanters, 
without  parley  or  preparation,  relying  on  his  own  good  right 
alone,  and  resolutely  cutting  away  his  own  chance  of  retreat; — 
all  this  amounts,  in  point  of  d  priori  moral  probability,  to  little 
less  than  a  miracle.  It  were  a  likelier  task  for  nature  to  produce 
another  Napoleon  than  another  Joseph  II.  Yet  he  is  generally 
passed  by  with  the  cursory  sentence,  that  he  was  one  who 
formed  vast  projects,  but  lacked  judgment,  tact,  and  moderation 
to  put  them  into  useful  execution.  That  his  composition  did 
lack  these  wholesome  diluents  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a  man  possessed  of  them  to  any  large  amount  would  never 
have  formed  such  projects  at  all.  As  well  complain  of  want  of 
judgment,  tact,  and  moderation  in  Shaw  the  lifeguardsman  at 
Waterloo. 

How  many  inferior  qualities  go  to  make  up  a  mind  like  hia  — 
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how  much  there  may  have  been  of  vanity,  and  desire  to  astonish, 
and  love  of  power,  in  his  character — a  biographical  analyst  may 
think  it  his  duty  to  inquire :  for  our  purpose,  the  purity  and 
loftiness  of  Its  chief  elements  dispenses  with  the  duty  of  exami¬ 
ning  ftow  much  of  the  grosser  clay  was  mixed  with  it.  The 
main  springs  of  his  policy  were  a  fervent  love  of  mankind,  and 
an  intensely  acute  sense  of  justice:  and  his  chief  errors  were 
caused  by  the  excess  of  these,  not  by  any  intrusion  of  baser 
motives.  That  philanthropy  is  a  somewhat  revolutionary  virtue 
we  now  well  know :  excessive  love  of  justice,  in  a  sovereign,  is 
hardly  less  so.  “  L’art  de  bouleverser  les  etats  ’  (says  Pascal) 

*  est  d’4branlcr  les  codturaes  etablies,  en  sondant  jusque  dans 

*  leur  source,  pour  marquer  leur  defaut  de  justice:  il  faut,  dit- 

*  on,  recourir  aux  lois  fondamentales  et  primitives  de  I’etat, 

*  qu’une  coutume  injuste  a  abolies.  C’est  un  jeu  sdr  pour  tout 

*  perdre  ;  rien  ne  sera  juste  a  cette  balance.’  This  strong  con¬ 
scientiousness  Joseph  inherited  from  his  mother:  but  the  passion 
for  ideal  political  justice  was  his  own.  He  carried  it  to  a  point 
at  which  it  became  not  only  a  weakness  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen, 
but  in  those  of  the  multitude  a  positive  vice.  To  take  an  in¬ 
stance  which  strongly  exemplifies  our  meaning:  the  popular 
notion  that  a  sovereign  should  only  interfere  with  the  sentences 
of  criminal  courts  to  remit  them,  that  a  ‘King’s  face  should 
‘  grace  * — is  inseparable  in  feudal  Europe  from  the  very  idea 
of  monarchy.  But  this  one-sided  interference  was  revolting  to 
his  sense  of  absolute  equity.  He  was  the  only  Christian  monarch 
out  of  Russia,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  ever  assumed,  as  a  regular 
course,  the  function  of  increasing  as  well  as  diminishing  the 
punishments  awarded  by  the  ordinary  tribunals :  and  this  inno¬ 
vation,  founded  as  it  was  on  the  strictest  view  of  right,  was  the 
very  first  which  he  was  compelled  by  public  feeling  to 
withdraw. 

Never,  assuredly,  was  so,  complete  a  sweep  made  of  old  insti¬ 
tutions  and  usages,  as  far  as  mere  change  of  the  law  could  do  it, 
as  in  the  five  first  years  of  Joseph’s  reign.  That  of  the  French 
Revolution  itself  will  hardly  bear  the  comparison,  especially  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  different  genius,  and  state  of  preparation,  of 
the  two  communities.  It  was  like  the  sudden  change  In  the 
locomotion  of  the  same  country,  from  the  old  Eilwagen  crawl  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  without  intervening  improvements,  to  the 
speed  of  the  railway.  It  takes  away  the  breath  of  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  bIt-by-bIt  proceedings  of  constitutional  countries, 
to  recite  the  mere  catalogue  of  Joseph’s  reforms.  In  the  short 
space  of  time  we  have  mentioned,  all  exclusive  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  were  clean  abolished:  serfdom,  and  compulsory  feudal 
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dues*  and  services,  ceased  legally  to  exist:  all  men  became 
equal  before  the  law  under  the  sovereign.  All  old  local  consti¬ 
tutions,  including  that  of  Hungary,  with  which  his  mother  bad 
dealt  so  warily,  were  abolished  or  violently  invaded,  old  pro¬ 
vinces  obliterated  from  the  map,  and  a  division  of  the  whole 
empire  into  thirteen  great  departments,  with  a  civil  administrator 
(Kreishauptmann)  at  the  head  of  each,  substituted.  All  eccle¬ 
siastical  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome  was  removed ;  all  con¬ 
vents  not  connected  with  useful  institutions,  such  as  schools  and 
hospitals,  suppressed ;  universal  religious  toleration,  or  rather 
equality,  established,  except  for  some  unlucky  deistical  sectaries, 
who  instead  of  toleration  incurred  the  Austrian  classical  number 
of  fifty-five  *  Stockprugel,’  or  blows  with  a  stick;  for  Joseph,  with 
all  bis  radicalism,  was  a  religious  man,  and  no  friend  to  deists. 

*  I  am  no  divine,’  he  said  to  the  professor  of  theology  at  Bologna, 

*  but  a  soldier :  but  this  much  1  know,  that  there  is  only  one 

*  road  to  Heaven,  and  only  one  doctrine,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 
Education  was  made  national,  the  press  rendered  free,  the  old 
and  inveterate  ‘  unwesen  ’  (to  use  a  German  word  for  which 
we  want  an  equivalent)  of  guilds  and  corporations  in  the  towns, 
and  other  restrictions  on  internal  commerce,  utterly  abolished ; 
the  superstructure  of  ages  rased  down  to  the  very  foundation. 

It  need  not  be  said,  that  a  great  number  of  these  changes  re¬ 
mained  in  the  form  of  decrees  only,  and  never  attmned  a  prac¬ 
tical  existence.  Yet  he  actually  performed  much  ;  energetically, 
but  intemperately,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  that  politic 
respect  which  might  have  been  shown  for  interests  injured, 
or  feelings  wounded,  in  the  process.  Regis  ad  exemplar,  the 
subordinates  who  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  innovating  decrees,  set  to  work  with  a  revolutionary 
violence  which  seems  scarcely  credible  in  a  civilised  and  regular 
State.  In  fact,  much  of  what  we  read  of  the  Austrian  re¬ 
forms  of  1780—1785,  resembles  the  sometimes  grotesque  and 
sometimes  terrible  scenes  which  took  place  ten  years  later  in 
France.  Convents  were  ransacked  with  merciless  violence, 
their  goods  plundered,  the  precious  contents  of  their  libraries 
destroyed  or  scattei'ed ;  the  bones  of  the  dead  disturbed  by  offi¬ 
cial  riflers  of  the  graves.  At  the  Chartreuse,  at  Vienna,  the 
mummied  corpse  of  Albert  the  Wise  was  ejected  from  its  leaden 

*  It  was  in  reference  to  some  change  of  this  kind  that  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  Count  Chotek  remonstrated,  and  declared  that  the  peasants 
ought  to  pay,  and  must  be  forced  to  pay.  ‘  I  fancy,  dear  Chotek,* 
Joseph  wrote  in  reply,  ‘  that  physical  force  is  after  all  on  the  side  of 

*  the  peasants ;  and  if  it  ever  should  happen  that  they  will  not  pay, 

*  what  is  to  become  of  us  all  ?’^ 
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coffin,  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  and  lay  for  months  exposed 
to  the  curiosity  and  insults  of  the  populace.  An  order  was 
at  one  time  issued  by  Joseph  for  the  conversion  of  that  vene¬ 
rable  pile,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Hradschin,  at  Prague,  into 
barracks :  to  be  executed  by  a  given  day.  Instantly  a  band 
of  Vandals  was  let  loose,  to  strip  it  of  the  aecumulated  relics 
of  centuries.  The  mysterious  treasure  chamber  of  the  star¬ 
gazing  Emperor  Rudolf  was  utterly  despoiled  of  its  renowned 
antiquarian  collections.  *  The  statues  were  sold  off ;  a  torso 

*  found  no  purchaser ;  it  was  thrown  at  last  out  of  the  window 

*  into  the  garden :  an  oculist  of  Vienna,  Barth,  bought  it  for 

*  six  “  siebzehner.”  It  was  sold  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 

*  the  Crown  Prince,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  for  6000  ducats — it  is 

*  the  Ilioneus  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  The  antique  coins 
‘  were  sold  by  weight.  An  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
‘  treasury  was  made,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Schonfeld 
‘  Museum,  at  Vienna ;  a  Leda  of  Titian  figures  in  it  as  “  a 
‘  “  woman  bitten  by  an  enraged  goose.”’  (VoL  iii.  p.  8.)  Yet 
after  all  this  mischief  was  done,  Joseph  was  induced  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  Bohemians  to  revoke  his  order ;  a  strong  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Frederick’s  sarcasm,  that  *he  always  took  the 
‘  second  step  before  the  first’ 

The  truth  is,  that  Joseph  had  learnt,  during  his  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  his  mother’s  court,  a  kind  of  cynical  contempt 
for  men.  He  connected  this,  in  his  own  mind,  with  the  equalis¬ 
ing  precepts  of  his  philosophy :  he  admired  the  constant  exhi¬ 
bition  of  it  by  his  great  model,  Frederick,  of  whose  peculiar 
aquafortis  wit  he  possessed  nothing.  He  did  himself  probably 
more  injury  by  his  laboured  smartnesses  against  religious  frater¬ 
nities  and  monks —  those  ulemas  and  fakirs,  as  he  affected  to  call 
them —  than  by  suppressing  their  convents.  His  nobility  could 
more  easily  have  forgiven  his  attacks  on  their  privileges,  and  his 
endeavour  to  diminish  their  importance  by  ‘  pitchforking  ’  into 
their  class  a  herd  of  insignificant  people,  civil  functionaries,  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities,  and  the  like,  the  notorious  *  Bagatelladel  ’  of 
Austria,  than  his  parade  of  maxims  about  the  equality  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  grim  satisfaction  with  which  he  gave  the  Viennese, 
by  way  of  corollary  to  these  maxims,  the  spectacle  of  a  count 
who  h^  forged  banknotes  sweeping  the  streets  in  chains,  and 
another,  a  grey-haired  colonel  of  the  guards  who  had  plundered 
his  military  chest,  exposed  in  the  pillory. 

Closely  allied  with  these  peculiarities,  -were  a  roughness  of 
manner  carried  to  affectation,  a  harah  and  dictatorial  air;  an 
assumed  outside,  which  covered  singular  delicacy  as  well  as 
strength  of  sentiments:  feelings  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
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variation  in  those  of  the  persons  whom  he  loved ;  a  lively  sym¬ 
pathy  for  suffering,  a  special  fondness  for  elegant  and  particu¬ 
larly  female  society ;  lus  only  relaxation  in  later  years,  and  in 
which  he  appeared  to  great  advantage,  as  what  Kaunitz  de¬ 
scribed  him,  in  his  barbarous  Frenchified  dialect,  ‘ein  ganz 
‘  lumabler  perfecter  Cavalier.’  Baron  Reizenstein,  in  his  ‘  Jour- 
*ney  to  Vienna’  (1789),  describes  not  amiss  this  double  aspect  of 
Joseph’s  outward  demeanour.  ‘  When  I  entered  the  room,’  he 
says,  ‘  the  Emperor  was  still  speaking  with  a  gentleman  to 

*  whom  he  gave  some  orders.  His  tone  was  so  rough,  so  harsh, 

*  his  pronundation  so  Austrian,  that  the  impression  made  on  me 

*  was  unpleasing  in  the  highest  degree.  Immediately  after- 

*  wards,  two  French  ladies  were  introduced  to  him.  How 

*  polite,  refined,  and  soft  his  manner  at  once  became !  The 
‘  imperious  monarch  disappeared :  the  most  prepossessing,  at- 
‘  tractive  man  of  the  world  stood  before  me  insteaid.’  His  death 
is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  his  passionate  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  favourite  niece,  Elizabeth  of  Wirtemberg,  the  first 
wife  of  Francis  the  Second.  One  of  the  most  touching  of  the 
many  pieces  of  his  writing  which  remain,  is  the  billet  of  adieu 
to  the  Princess  Francis  Lichtenstein,  written  just  before  his 
decease,  and  addressed  ‘  Aux  cinq  dames  reunies  de  la  societe, 

*  qui  m’y  toleraient.’  The  reader  will  find  it  at  voL  viii.  p.  307. 
of  the  work  before  us. 

It  was  in  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  in  reality  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  part  of  bis  operations,  that  Joseph  encountered  the  first 
and  most  violent,  if  not  most  determined  resistance.  The  leader 
of  the  Ultramontane  opposition  was  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  Migazzi,  no  saint,  but  more  resembling  Thomas  a 
Becket  before  he  began  to  exhale  the  odour  of  sanctity;  a 

*  handsome,  gallant  man  of  the  world,’  says  Vehse,  and  a  great 
intriguer  in  the  former  reign.  It  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  representations  of  Migazzi  and  his  party,  that  Pius  VI.  de¬ 
termined  on  his  memorable  journey  to  Vienna,  in  1782. 

It  was  in  truth  a  memorable  journey ;  and  we  of  the  third 
generation  after  it,  are  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  perceive 
its  true  significance.  It  is  scarcely  an  eataggeration  to  call  it 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  lustory  of  the  world.  Rome 
on  that  occasion  renewed  her  youth  by  touching  her  mother 
earth ;  the  successor  of  the  Apostles  became,  for  a  moment,  the 
brother  and  companion  of  that  mass  of  mankind  from  which  his 
first  predecessors  sprang.  In  earlier  days,  during  the  life  and 
death  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  the  importance,  in  religious 
quarrels,  not  only  of  exciting  the  general  sympathies  of  the 
multitude,  but  of  downright  popular  agitation  with  all  its  vulgar 
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incidents,  had  been  thoroughly  understood  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  To  know  how  and  when  to  let  loose  with  success  the 
passions  of  the  populace,  Idcher  la  grande  levrih-e,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  French  League  were  wont  to  call  it,  was  then 
an  important  point  in  the  politician’s  art.  But  the  age  of 
popular  enthusiasm  had  now  long  passed ;  and  in  Germany  es¬ 
pecially,  where  the  Thirty  Years’  War  degenerated  from  a  great 
religious  quarrel  into  a  struggle  of  rival  condottieri,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  plebeian  element  in  Church  politics  was  practically 
forgotten.  Of  the  intriguing  and  diplomatic  statesmen-popes 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  not  one  would  have 
thought  of  descending  from  his  pedestal  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
masses  in  an  emergency,  any  more  than  he  would  have  thought 
of  preaching  a  crusade. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  Pius  VI.  for  a  moment  entertained 
the  notion.  He  was  a  good  and  zealous  churchman,  but  neither 
wiser  nor  more  original  in  his  views  than  cardinals  in  general. 
His  idea  seems  only  to  have  been  that  of  making  a  personal  im¬ 
pression  on  Joseph,  partly  by  his  own  persuasive  powers, — for 
there  entered  no  sm^  amount  of  vanity  into  his  composition, — 
partly  through  that  traditional  aid  from  above,  which  had  made 
Attila  quail  before  Leo.  In  this  sense  only  his  project  was 
judged,  when  his  advisers  strenuously  urged  him  against  it, 
and  the  wise  men  of  the  world  taxed  him  with  consummate 
folly.  *  I  was  almost  beginning  to  believe  in  your  master’s  in- 

*  fallibility,’  said  Frederick  to  Pius’s  envoy  at  Berlin,  ‘  but  this 
‘journey  to  Vienna !’  Nor  did  the  adoration  of  the  multitudes 
which  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  in  sudden  enthusiasm  during 
that  long  Alpine  journey,  or  of  those  who  flocked  from  far  and 
near  to  Vienna  to  idolise  him,  insomuch  that  a  famine  was  ap¬ 
prehended  during  his  stay,  however  it  might  affect  the  feelings 
of  observers,  alter  the  general  estimate  of  his  undertaking. 
Even  now  some  liberal  historians,  like  Schlosser,  affect  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  its  effects,  and  assert  that  the  great  South-German 

*  revival’  of  1782  evaporated  in  smoke.  They  do  not  perceive 
the  new  impulse  which  was  then  given  to  the  minds  of  men,  if 
not  to  the  immediate  march  of  events.  The  progress  of  religious 
democracy  in  Catholic  countries  since  that  day  is  but  too 
marked  a  feature  in  modem  history.  There  was  but  too  much 
significance  in  the  emblematic  medal  which  the  legate  at  Munich 
struck  on  the  occasion,  representing  Religion  as  Cybele,  drawn 
in  her  car  by  Hons  among  the  prostrate  b^ies  of  men. 

The  Pope,  indeed,  gained  no  present  advantage  by  his  journey, 
as  is  well  known.  Joseph  received  him  with  a  polite  affectation 
of  keeping  all  serious  conversation  at  a  distance.  Kaunitz,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  anecdotes  repeated  by  Vehse,  thought  it  politic  to 
treat  the  unwished-for  stranger  with  peculiar  rudeness,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  his  supposed  power,  shook  lustily  the  hand  which 
Pius  offered  him  to  kiss — received  him  at  his  villa  in  morning 
dishabille,  talked  of  nothing  but  his  statues  and  pictures,  and 
pushed  his  visitor  into  all  kinds  of  places  and  postures  in  order 
to  give  him  a  better  sight  of  them,  insomuch  that  the  high-bred 
Italian,  at  once  pontiff  and  patrician,  remained  ‘  tutto  stupefatto.’ 
Joseph  even  gave  his  supposed  victory  over  his  Holiness  some¬ 
thing  of  a  comic  turn,  by  paying  him  a  return  visit  at  Rome, 
where  the  populace,  always  anti-papal  whatever  the  sentiment 
may  be  elsewhere,  received  him  with  shouts  of  •*  Long  live  the 
*  Eraperor-king,  siete  a  casa  vostra,  siete  il  padrone.'  But  the 
work  of  resistance  to  his  reforms  was  not  the  less  effectively 
commenced.  The  cause  of  reaction  had  received  a  moral  aid, 
worth  more  than  myriads  of  bayonets.  Joseph  was  taught  how 
thoroughly  he  had  miscalculated,  in  his  heedlessness,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  ulemas  and  fakirs — the  objects  of  his  scorn — over 
the  masses  which  he  deemed  made  but  to  obey  a  beneficent 
despot.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  power  within  his  states 
greater  than  that  of  the  Emperor ;  that  half  the  allegiance,  and 
more  than  half  the  reverence,  of  the  millions,  belonged  to  an¬ 
other  than  him.  His  pride  was  no  less  wounded  than  his  pur¬ 
pose  thwarted.  And  the  blow  was  a  fatal  one. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  that  reaction 
which  completes,  as  it  were,  the  dramatic  unity  of  Joseph’s  ten 
years  of  reign.  Perpetual  opposition  in  Church  and  State  made 
him  in  no  degree  alter  his  purpose,  but  it  rendered  him  im¬ 
patient  and  violent,  and  apt  to  exercise  his  power  the  more 
stubbornly  in  trifles,  because  he  felt  himself  bound  fast  by  a 
thousand  invisible  chtuns,  when  he  attempted  any  greater  move¬ 
ment.  He  became  suspicious ;  and  Vienna  swarmed  with  go¬ 
vernment  agents,  noble  and  plebeian  spies,  instruments  of  the 
secret  police,  who  poisoned  his  ear  with  suggestions  of  imaginary 
plots,  and  led  him  into  the  commission  of  acts  of  injustice  towards 
some  of  his  most  faithful  subjects.  Then  commenced  in  reality 
or  in  popular  belief,  that  fearful  system  of  the  employment  of 
agens  provocateurs  to  stir  up  the  opposition  of  classes  and  races, 
with  which  Austrian  policy  under  several  reigns  has  been 
reproached,  how  far  justly  it  is  impossible  to  say.  When  the 
Hun  garian  nobles  were  in  organised  passive  resistance  to  the 
attack  on  their  Constitution  (1784)  a  Wallach  boor,  Horya, 
became  the  leader  of  a  peasant  insurrection  against  them.  His 
supposed  complicity  with  government  agents  was  never  proved ; 
but  he  had  tokens  to  show  which  worked  strongly  on  the  ima- 
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ginatlon  of  his  followers ;  a  golden  chain  with  a  picture  of  the 
Emperor,  a  writing  in  gold  letters  which  he  called  an  imperial 
patent.  The  revolt  was  accompanied  with  great  atrocities,  and 
was  repressed  with  equal  cruelty.  Horya  was  executed  by  the 
wheel,  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  people  *  after  their  country- 
*  fashion,’  that  is,  impaled  alive.  These  horrors  worked  power¬ 
fully  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  Joseph,  which  was  by  this  time 
lapsing  into  fixed  disgust  and  weariness  of  life. 

It  was  mainly  to  shake  ofi*  the  pressure  of  disappointment  at 
home  that  he  rushed  into  the  Turkish  war,  only  to  see 
thousands  of  his  soldiery  perish  of  fever  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  and  an  Austrian  army,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  rescue  of  Vienna,  retreat  in  disorderly  dispersion  before  the 
unbelievers.  Then  came  the  successful  progress  of  the  Belgian 
revolt,  a  revolt  of  which  the  cause  was  as  undeniably  rightful, 
as  the  conduct  and  agents  were  contemptible;  begun  by  the 
drunken  students  of  Louvain  shouting  for  *  better  beer,  bread, 

‘  and  tobacco,  and  orthodox  doctrine  and  discipline,’  continued 
by  a  coalition  of  priest-led  zealots  and  empty  democrata  Con¬ 
quered  at  last,  he  had  to  withdraw  reforms  and  restore  privi¬ 
leges,  even  with  greater  precipitation  than  he  bad  evinc^  in 
the  first  part  of  bis  career.  In  a  few  months,  all  his  greater 
innovations  were  cancelled,  except  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and 
the  toleration  edict.  He  could  not  survive  his  broken  hopes 
and  outraged  authority.  By  whatever  name  his  last  disease 
might  pass  in  the  physician’s  catalogue,  over-exertion,  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  malaria  fever  brought  back  from  the  Turkish 
frontier — the  true  cause,  a  broken  heart,  was  pUdn  enough  to 
all.  Yet  he  retained  to  the  last,  both  the  fundamental  heroism 
of  his  character,  and  his  clear  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause.  ‘  I  know  my  own  heart;'  he  wrote,  *  1  am  convinced 

*  in  my  innermost  soul  of  the  purity  of  my  intentions ;  and  1 

*  hope,  that  when  I  am  no  more,  posterity  will  examine,  aye  and 

*  judge,  more  considerately,  more  justly,  and  more  impartially 

*  than  the  present  age,  what  I  have  done  for  my  people.’ 

*  Here  lies  Joseph  II.,’  is  his  well-known  self-composed 
epitaph,  ‘  who  fuled  in  everything  he  undertook.’  They  were 
the  words  of  disappointment,  not  of  truth.  The  greatness  of 
what  he  achieved  has  been  under-estimated,  only  because 
measured  by  the  gigantic  scale  of  what  he  projected.  The  two 
great  measures  which  we  have  just  noticed  alone  suffice  to  im¬ 
mortalise  him:  the  liberation  of  the  Leibeigeners,  which  has 
remained  an  accomplished  fact;  and  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
which,  however  it  may  have  appeared  at  times  to  be  menaced, 
has  never  as  yet  been  seriously  encroached  upon.  But  these 
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form  only  a  part  of  what  his  empire  has  to  thank  him  for.  Aa 
his  latest  biographer  (Rose)  observes,  much  of  what  he  retracted 
was  lost  in  form  only,  but  preserved  in  substance.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  mere  politicid  theory,  the  importance  of  his  adminis¬ 
trative  changes  is  fully  recognised  by  Austrian  statesmen,  who 
know  the  practical  necessity  of  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  central  power.  The  obstinate  and  compact  strength  opposed 
by  Austria  to  the  invasions  of  Napoleon,  is  mainly  attributed  by 
some  to  the  solidity  which  his  reforms  communicated  to  her 
executive ;  and  Count  Ficquelmont,  in  his  recent  writings, 
appeals  to  the  occurrences  of  1848,  as  bearing  the  most  decisive 
evidence  to  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  of  her  prospects  and 
requirements.  The  national  system  of  education,  often  admired 
even  by  those  least  in  love  with  Austrian  institutions,  is  mainly 
the  result  of  his  regulations.  The  good  which  he  did  by  the 
removal  of  feudal  and  municipal  obstructions  to  industry,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate.  Without  believing  what 
some  affirm, — that  the  population  of  Austria  increased  by  one- 
fourth  in  the  ten  years  of  his  reign,  while  its  revenue  un¬ 
doubtedly  doubled — we  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  and  simulta¬ 
neous  increase  of  population  and  wealth  bore  incontestable 
evidence  to  the  soundness  of  his  economical  measures. 

Has  posterity  yet  attained  that  impartiality  respecting  him 
for  which  he  prayed  ?  Placed  beyond  the  sympathies  of  both 
the  great  leagues  of  modern  thinkers,  he  has  been  condemned 
and  satirised  by  liberals  as  an  absolutist — by  the  partisans  of  re¬ 
action  as  a  demagogue.  With  courtiers  and  statesmen  it  was 
the  fashion,  particularly  during  the  revolutionary  era,  to  sneer 
at  him  as  a  mistaken  though  sincere  visionary.  There  was,  at 
all  events,  one  class  among  whom  his  memory  was  long  and 
fondly  cherished :  and  it  was  that  to  the  sympathies  of  which  he 
would  best  have  loved  to  make  his  appeal  The  Austrian  pea¬ 
santry  of  German  blood  are  at  once  an  eminently  loyal  race,  and 
one  on  which  affection  and  kindness  are  rarely  thrown  away. 
They  were  never  misled  in  their  judgment  of  him.  Even  when 
they  were  kneeling  before  the  carriage  of  the  Pope,  they  had  no 
idea  that  they  were  assuming  an  attitude  of  opposition  to  their 
friend  and  Emperor.  No  royal  name  lives  among  them  at  this 
day,  in  reverential  tradition,  so  truly  as  that  of  Kaiser  Joseph. 
Their  estimate  of  him  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
simple  apologue  which  is  still  {popular  in  Austria.  The  peasantry 
of  a  Styrian  village  are  assembled  to  discuss  the  news  of  the 
Emperor’s  death.  They  will  not  believe  it, — it  is  a  lie  of  the 
court  nobles,  the  lawyers,  the  lazy  friars.  While  they  are  de- 
bating,  information  is  brought  of  the  revival,  bit  by  bit,  of  the 
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old  order  of  things:  the  Carthusians  have  returned  to  the 
neighbouring  abbey,  the  Capuchins  have  resumed  their  rounds, 
the  Forstmeister  and  the  gamekeeper  have  reoccupied  their 
lodges,  and  the  steward  is  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  feudal  dues. 
The  oldest  peasant  rises  and  takes  off  his  hat, — ‘  Then  Joseph  is 
‘  dead  inde^, — may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul.’ 

Sixty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  the  prolific  house  of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine  has  furnished  two  numerous  generations  of 
princes,  several  distinguished  for  civic  virtues,  and  one  at  least 
of  high  military  renown  ;  but  no  spirit  like  that  of  Joseph,  or 
his  mother,  has  animated  the  race  since  his  remains  descended 
to  the  vaults  of  the  Capuchins,  nor  has  anything  occurred  to  re¬ 
fute  the  saying  of  Kaunitz,  that  it  takes  ‘  a  hundred  years  to 
*  make  an  Austrian  great  man.’  We  should  have  wished,  had 
space  permitted,  to  follow  Dr.  Vehse  through  his  last  volume, 
bringing  the  internal  history  of  the  monarchy  to  our  own  times, 
and  showing  the  connexion  of  the  present  with  the  past.  We 
should  then  have  seen,  how  the  long  struggle  with  Fr.ince  puri¬ 
fied  away,  as  it  were,  whatever  there  was  of  encroaching  and 
arbitrary  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria,  and  substituted  for  it 
a  strong  principle  of  self-sufficing  forbearance.  We  should  have 
seen  how  the  same  events  raised  into  life,  for  the  third  time,  the 
military  monarchy,  and  created  that  heroic  army,  itself  almost  a 
nation,  of  which  the  endurance  and  constant  fidelity  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  political  history  in  our  age ; 
whose  soldierly  spirit  is  the  one  living  princijile  of  unity  in  that 
miscellaneous  empire.  We  should  recognise,  in  the  long  admin¬ 
istration  of  Metternich,  one  painful  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  by  a  temperate  and  self-denying  policy  without,  but 
by  unsparing  and  unsleeping  repression  within :  a  repression 
the  less  endurable  because  enforced  by  statesmen  who  had  no 
faith  in  its  effects,  like  religious  persecution  by  unbelievers.  For 
all  the  while,  as  we  have  said  above,  these  have  seemed  to  labour 
under  the  consciousness  that  the  elements  of  that  stability,  to 
which  they  sacrificed  all  other  considerations,  were  temporary 
only.  And  so  matters  remain  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the 
unquestionable  strength  which  the  cause  of  order,  as  understood 
in  Austria,  has  derived  from  the  mad  outbreak  of  1848  and  its 
first  consequences.  There  are  indeed  many  who  imagine, 
though  recent  events  have  made  the  trade  of  prophesying  more 
hazardous  than  ever,  that  those  events  may  have  brought  the 
catastrophe  nearer.  Many  of  the  manifestations  of  local  feeling 
then  elicited  may  now  appear  irrational  enough.  We  may 
smile  as  we  please  on  the  recollection  of  Austro-Oermans  raving 
about  the  Frankfort  Parliament  and  the  National  Fleet;  haughty 
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Magyars  preaching  French  democracy,  with  one  foot  trampling 
on  the  Wallach  and  the  other  on  the  Croat;  fierce  military 
borderers  brandishing  their  sabres  not  as  of  old  for  plunder  and 
provant,  but  for  Federalism,  and  Panslavism,  and  all  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  dreams  of  the  German  Professorate.  But  the  practical 
question  for  our  day  is,  whether  the  events  to  which  we  refer 
have  increased  that  mutual  repulsion  between  the  several  I’aces 
through  which  the  strength  of  the  central  government  is  now 
mainly  preserved,  or  whether  they  have  been  taught  something 
of  the  necessity  of  union,  and  of  forming  mutual  and  balanced 
leagues  for  their  support.  If  the  latter  be  really  the  case,  the 
map  of  Europe  can  hardly  long  remain  as  it  is.  And  those  po¬ 
liticians,  both  within  and  without  Austria,  who  wish  to  avert 
such  an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  look  beyond  the  probable 
duration  of  a  throne  supported  by  bayonets  and  a  bundle  of 
States  tied  together  by  red  tape,  have  to  consider  the  double 
alternative  which  now  deeply  occupies  many  minds,  whether 
Austria  must  revert  to  the  centralising  policy  of  Joseph,  substi¬ 
tuting  by  degrees  liberty  for  repression,  as  becomes  the  age,  and 
creating  an  Austrian  nation  through  and  beneath  Austrian  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  must  have  recourse,  in  due  measure,  to  that  federal 
principle  which  has  had  such  triumphant  results  elsewhere. 
Either  project  is  full  of  difficulties,  but  neither,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  reach  of  practical  accomplishment,  if  the  energy  which 
Austria  has  shown  in  self-assertion  and  defence  were  turned  to¬ 
wards  internal  reform,  and  courageous  concessions  made  to  that 
spread  of  political  will  and  intelligence  which  is  inevitably 
transforming  the  community,  there  as  elsewhere,  from  an  inert 
mass  to  a  living  body. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  Cases  illustrative  of  Oriental  Life  and  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  English  Law  to  India,  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Bombay.  By  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  late  Chief 
Justice.  London:  1853. 

2.  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  principal  Languages 
of  India,  and  the  Feasibility  of  introducing  English  as  a 
Lingua  Franca.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Pre¬ 
sident.  (From  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  January,  1853.) 

^^UR  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  titles  of  the  works 
prefixed  to  this  Article,  for  we  have  not  the  least  intention 
of  writing  an  essay  on  Jurisprudence  or  a  dissertation  on  Phi¬ 
lology.  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  only  to  cull  such  in- 
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formation  as  they  contain  respecting  the  condition  of  the  diverse, 
and  the  many  millions  for  whom  the  British  Parliament  is.  now 
called  upon  to  form  an  administration ;  one  of  the  most  imjx)r- 
tant  and  difficult  questions,  and  certainly  the  very  largest,  that 
ever  any  Government  had  to  deal  with. 

We  may  begin  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  country  for 
which  we  are  called  on  to  frame  a  government.  Between 
our  own  dominions  and  those  of  dependent  or  tributary  princes, 
it  is  roughly  computed  to  contain  an  area  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  square  miles,  of  which  probably  one  half,  and  by  far 
the  most  fertile  part,  is  our  own,  including  nearly  the  entire 
sea  coast.  Our  Indian  territory  contains  every  climate,  from  the 
torrid  zone,  eight  degrees  from  the  equator,  to  the  temperate, 
reaching  to  nearly  the  thirty-fifth  of  north  latitude ;  and  this, 
to  say  nothing  of  varieties  arising  from  the  elevation  of  the  land 
above  the  sea — from  table  lands,  two  thousand  feet  high,  to 
mountain  valleys  of  the  height  of  eight  thousand.  Politically 
and  economically  considered,  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
whole  land  of  India  is  the  long  and  wide  valley  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  its  afi9uents,  and  branches.  In  this  fertile  and  exten¬ 
sive  valley  have  sprung  up  the  most  advanced  civilisations ; 
and  the  ruling  religion  of  India,  with  its  castes  and  its  strange 
manners  and  institutions.  It  is  the  possession  of  more  or  less 
of  it  that  has  enabled,  both  native  powers  and  foreign  intruders, 
to  make  conquests  over  other  parts  of  India.  We  have' our¬ 
selves  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  it  for  half  a  century, 
and  of  the  part  of  it  most  remarkable  for  fertility,  for  nearly  a 
whole  century ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  is  through 
the  resources  which  this  valley  has  yielded, —  contributed,  too, 
as  they  have  been,  by  a  population  of  wonderful  and  unex¬ 
ampled  docility,  —  that  we  have  been  enabled  at  length,  to 
achieve  the  entire  conquest  of  India. 

The  population  of  all  India  has  been  estimated  at  150,000,000, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  British  subjects,  the  majority  of  them 
having  been  so  for  very  nearly  a  centurj'.  This  is  the  vast 
multitude  for  whom  we  are  about  to  frame  a  constitution.  The 
density  of  the  population  in  our  territory  is  exceedingly  various, 
depending,  except  at  the  principal  seats  of  commerce,  on  the 
quality  of  the  land ;  some  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
l^ing  as  thickly  peopled  as  any  part  of  China,  or  of  the  plains 
of  Belgium  or  Lombardy,  while  others  have  hardly  a  density 
equal  to  that  of  an  island  of  the  Pacific.  Populousness,  and 
civilisation  too,  it  may  be  added,  are,  for  the  most  part,  con¬ 
comitant. 

The  great  populatioo  which  we  have  alluded  to  is  composed 
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of  ten  nations,  speaking 'as  many  distinct  languages,  besides 
dialects ;  and  for  useful  and  comprehensive  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  so  Indispensable  to  the  legislator  and  administrator,  we 
are  Indebted  to  the  able  and  indefatigable  author  of  the  works 
at  the  head  of  this  Article.  We  take  from  Sir  Erskine  Perry’s 
essay  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Indian  languages 
the  following  ethnological  sketch,  premising  that  the  main 
object  of  the  author  is  the  rational  and  indeed,  inevitable  one 
in  our  position,  of  selecting  the  language  of  the  civilised  con¬ 
querors  as  the  common  medium  of  intercourse. 

The  Pundits,  or  Braminlcal  doctors  of  law  and  religion,  have 
reckoned  all  the  languages  spoken  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalaya,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges, — some  of  them 
at  fifty-seven  and  others  as  high  as  eighty-four.  The  lowest  of 
these  numbers,  however,  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  imless  we 
include  dialects  and  varieties  of  dialects  with  the  tongues  of 
many  rude  and  remote  tribes,  whose  condition  is  not  much 
more  advanced  (cannibalism  excepted)  than  that  of  the  New 
Zealanders  when  Cook  first  saw  them.  Our  author  divides 
the  languages  of  India  into  two  great  classes — those  of  the 
north  and  those  of  the  south — a  distinction  not  wholly  arbitrary, 
but  founded  on  essent'ial  differences,  although  it  may  be  some¬ 
what  diflScult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
them. 

In  all  the  native  languages,  whether  of  the  north  or  south, 
there  is  found  a  considerable,  and  in  some  of  them,  a  large  inter¬ 
mixture  of  foreign  tongues.  The  most  important  of  ^ese  are 
Sanskrit,  now  commonly  considered  to  be  a  language  of  Central 
Asia, — Arabic,  and  Persian.  The  foreign  intermixture,  of  what¬ 
ever  description,  is  always  largest  to  the  north,  and  gradually 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  southward,  until  at  last  it  is  propor¬ 
tionally  not  greater  than  the  element  of  Latin  in  the  Celtic 
tongues  or  of  Arabic  in  the  Spanish.  This  fact  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  conquering  strangers  having  in  all  ages  en¬ 
tered  India  by  the  only  easily  accessible  avenue  to  it,  the  north¬ 
west  angle,  and  having  first  established  their  power  in  the  nearest 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges.  It  was  from  this  quarter  that  Alexander  entered 
India ;  and  had  his  impatient  European  army  allowed  him  to 
conquer  and  settle,  Indian  history,  and  Indian  society,  might 
have  worn  a  difi'erent  aspect  from  their  present.  Then,  the 
polytheism  of  the  Greeks  might  have  been  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  Brahmins,  Grecian  art  might  have  taken  the  place 
of  Arabian  empiricism,  and  the  Greek  language  that  of  Arabic 
and  Persian. 
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The  Persian  language,  with  its  mixture  of  Arabic,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Mahomcdan  conquerors  about  800  years  ago,  at  a 
time  nearly  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  French  by  the 
Normans  into  our  own  Anglo-Saxon.  This  was  about  three 
centuries  after  the  conversion  of  the  conquerors  themselves  to 
the  singular  and  wide-spread  religion  which  sprang  up  in  Arabia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  —  vir¬ 
tually  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
But  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  northern  invaders  of  India 
were  not,  for  the  most  part,  Persians,  any  more  than  the  Nor¬ 
mans  were  Celtic  Gauls.  The  warlike  mobs — for  they  were 
little  better — that  invaded  and  conquered  India,  and  finally 
settled  in  it,  much  resembled  in  their  composition  the  Christian 
Crusaders,  for  they  consisted  of  many  nations,  with  distinct 
languages,  such  as  Eastern  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  Uzbecks, 
and  Afghans.  And  as  the  Crusaders  adopted  French  for  con¬ 
venience,  so  the  jNIahomedan  invaders  adopted  Persian  as  their 
common  tongue.  In  time  this  language  became  that  of  the 
court,  and  eventually  of  the  law,  of  the  fisc,  and  of  diplomacy, 
which  it  continued  to  be  down  to  our  own  appearance  on  the 
Indian  field. 

By  far  the  most  Important  of  the  vernacular  languages  is  the 
Hindi,  divided  into  eight  dialects,  often  differing  as  much  from 
each  other  as  Irish  from  Gaelic,  Armorican  from  Welsh,  or 
Spanish  from  Portuguese.  The  Hindi  was  the  speech  of  the 
Hindu  nation,  first  encountered  and  subdued  by  the  northern 
invaders,  after  entering  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  the  Indian  tongue  which  has 
received  the  largest  infusion  of  Persian  with  its  Arabic  element. 
The  dialect  of  it  spoken  at  the  old  Mahomcdan  capitals  of  Delhi 
and  Agra,  still  populous  and  flourishing  cities,  is  the  most  cul¬ 
tivated  and  widely  spoken  of  the  living  native  tongues ;  and  the 
introduction  of  Persian  into  the  indigenous  speech,  itself  already 
well  charged  with  Sanskrit,  is  a  case  exactly  similar  to  the 
introduction  of  Norman  F'reiich  into  Anglo- Saxon.  Indeed  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  his  epitome  of  the  History  of  England, 
uses  it  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  English 
language  was  formed.  The  proportion  of  Persian  in  the  Indian 
languages  diminishes  as  we  go  southward,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Sanskrit,  for  the  Mahomcdan  conquests  of  the  southern  nations 
were  comparatively  recent,  imperfect,  and  of  short  duration ; — in 
many  cases,  indeed,  never  completed,  and  in  a  few  hardly  at¬ 
tempted.  The  Hindi,  with  its  eight  dialects,  is  the  most  widely 
spoken  language  of  India,  being  the  vernacular  tongue  of  all  the 
people  that  dwell  between  the  Vindhya  Mountains  and  the 
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southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Kajmahal  hills,  a  population  of  some  50,000,000,  or  equal  to  that 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  put  together.  Besides  this, 
from  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Mahomedan  powers,  of  whom 
it  was  the  popular  speech,  it  has  come  to  be  used  all  over  India, 
ns  the  common  medium  of  lingual  communication,  in  about  the 
same  manner  and  same  degree  as  French  is  in  Western  Europe, 
Italian  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Malay 
throughout  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  to  the  great  masses  speaking  the 
other  indigenous  tongues,  it  is  as  unknown  as  French  is  to 
the  majorities  of  the  European  nations  to  whose  educated  classes 
that  language  is  familiar. 

The  next  most  important  language  to  the  Hindi  is  the  Ben¬ 
gali,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  peculiar  nation  inhabiting 
Bengal,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  tract  annually  flooded  and 
fertilised  by  the  inundation  of  the  Ganges  and  Berhampootr 
with  their  tributaries  and  branches.  The  population  speaking 
this  language  is  computed  at  not  less  than  30,000,000,  or  about 
3,000,000  more  than  that  of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  is  an  unwarlike  people,  never  found  in  the  ranks 
of  any  Indian  army,  but  ingenious,  industrious,  and  astute ; 
skilled  in  accounts,  excellent  merchants,  and  ready  tax-payers 
to  all  masters,  whether  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  or  Christian.  It 
was  the  merchants  of  this  nation  that  lately  petitioned  Par¬ 
liament,  in  modest — even  in  strictly  constitutioniil  language,  for 
which  audacity  they  have  been  denounced  in  Parliament  as 
dangerous  agitators,  although  it  is  notorious  that  they  had 
submitted  with  miraculous  docility  for  twelve  long  centuries  to 
extorting,  or  persecuting,  or  exacting  conquerors,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign  lineage. 

The  most  southern  of  the  northern  class  of  languages  is  that 
of  the  Mahrattas,  a  rude  but  warlike  people,  unnoticed  in  the 
annals  of  India  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  a  leader  of  talent,  spirit,  and  enterprise,  Sevajee, 
a  kind  of  Hindu  Gengis  Khan  or  Tamerlane,  arose  among  them, 
and  led  thcmfto  conquest,  although  himself  by  caste  but  a 
cowherd,  albeit  claiming  to  be  a  KajiK)ot.  The  Mahrattas 
first  subdued  the  neighbouring  Hindu  princes;  and  pushing 
their  arms  to  the  north,  encountered,  within  fifty  miles  of 
Delhi,  all  the  Mahomedan  chiefs  of  Northern  India,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  renowned  Afghan  invader,  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdalli,  the  ancestor  of  that  king  whose  attempted  restoration 
cost  us  the  loss  of  an  army,  while  it  proved  the  stability  of  our 
power.  They  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  power  seemed 
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annihilated  by  this  blow ;  but  the  invader  retiring  to  his  own 
country,  they  speedily  rallied,  —  renewed  their  conquests  in 
Upper  India;  and,  while  Clive  and  Hastings  were  busy  lopping 
oflf  and  appropriating  the  lands  of  the  Great  Moghul  to  the  east 
and  south,  they  possessed  themselves  of  those  to  the  north, 
up  to  the  mountain  barrier  of  India,  occupying  the  very  palace 
and  capital  of  the  Great  Moghul  himself,  as  his  masters.  In 
fact,  this  rude  native  people  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
widest  dominion  that  had  ever  been  known  to  be  possessed  by 
Hindus ;  and  had  we  not  been  in  the  way,  they  would  most 
probably  have  continued,  not  only  to  rule,  but  to  extend 
their  rule,  down  to  the  present  time.  Half  a  century  ago,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  encountered  and  defeated  the  Mabrattas 
in  the  first  battle  in  which  he  had  commanded  an  army ;  and 
it  was  then  that  this  man  of  true  military  genius  gained  his 
first  knowledge  of  that  art  in  war  which  enabled  him  afterwards 
to  overcome  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  of  the  Marshals 
of  France,  the  companions  and  pupils  of  Napoleon ;  and  finally, 
to  overthrow  the  master  of  the  pupils  himself. 

South  of  the  Bengali  we  have  the  Orissa  or  Urya  language, 
not  one  of  wide  extension,  yet  spoken  probably  by  a  population 
as  numerous  as  that  of  Belgium.  This  nation  never  acquired 
a  prominent  distinction  in  Indian  history  ;  but  is,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  industrious  and  civilised,  up  to  the  usual  level  of  Hindu 
civilisation.  On  the  opposite  side  of  India  we  have  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Guzerat,  the  original  tongue  of  the  peninsula  of  that 
name ;  and  this  is  the  last  of  the  northern  class  of  languages. 
To  this  language  belong  two  subordinate  dialeets,  the  Kuteh 
and  the  Scinde.  The  Konkani,  a  language  of  the  western 
coast,  is  said  to  be  fundamentally  Mahratta,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  a  southern  language  —  that  of  Kanara,  being 
the  result  of  conquest  and  subjugation,  by  the  people  speaking 
the  latter  language. 

We  come  now  to  the  southern  class  of  tongues;  and  the  first 
which  occurs  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  proceeding 
southward  from  Orissa,  is  the  Telugu.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  country  which  has  been  called  Telingana^nd  Kalinga ; 
and  the  people  are  the  same  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  calling  Gentoos,  which  some  persons  have  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  word  Hindu,  given  by  the  Persians  to  the 
followers  of  the  Braminical  religion,  who  themselves,  as 
is  well  known,  have  no  common  designation.  It  is,  however, 
in  reality,  an  Indian  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  gentiles 
(gentiles),  although  introduced  into  our  statutes  as  if  it  were  a 
synonyme  for  Hindu.  The  Telugu,  or  Telinga,  is  a  rough  tongue 
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in  pronunciation.  A  traveller  of  the  nation  speaking  it,  having, 
it  is  said,  visited  the  court  of  Bokhara,  the  king  asking  to 
know  what  his  native  tongue  was  like,  he  replied,  that  its  sound 
exactly  resembled  the  noise  of  a  quantity  of  pebbles  tossed  in  a 
bushel.  Neither  in  sound,  or  structure  does  it  bear  any  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  northern  languages,  nor  in  its  words,  except  in  so 
far  as  regards  its  Sanskrit  ingredient.  The  people  whose  tongue 
it  is  are,  however,  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the  Hindus,  and 
the  only  one  that  is  known  to  have  carried  on  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  or  to  have  emigrated.  It  was  through  them  that  the 
Hindu  religion  was  propagated  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  and  it  was  they,  also,  who  brought  the  fine 
spices  of  the  most  remote  of  these  islands  to  India,  from 
whence  they  found  their  way  to  Rome,  before  Arabians  or 
Europeans  had  visited  the  country  which  produces  them.  Their 
commercial  enterprises  still  go  on  with  the  same  countries, 
although,  of  late  years,  in  diminished  extent,  from  European 
competition.  Extending  along  the  coast  from  the  18°  to  the 
13°  of  north  latitude,  this  nation  numbers,  probably,  not  less 
than  7,000,000.  South  of  these,  and  extending  to  the  extreme 
promontory  of  India,  and  embracing  both  the  western  and 
eastern  coast,  we  find  the  Tamil  language.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  polished  and  copious  of  the  Indian  tongues,  and  of  simple 
structure.  The  people  speaking  it  are  considered  the  most 
advanced  of  the  southern  nations  of  India.  The  results  of  their 
industry  are  seen  in  the  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  and  stupendous 
dams,  which  have  given  fertility  to  the  sands  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  converted  those  of  Tanjore  into  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  *  the 
■*  choicest  spot  on  the  globe.’  We  do  not  find  the  Tamil  nation, 
like  the  Tellnga,  engaging  in  foreign  enterprises ;  but  they  had 
furnished  sovereigns  to  Ceylon,  increased  the  population  of 
that  island  bj'  emigration,  and  furnished  it  with  divers  for  its 
pearls,  which  its  own  indolent  inhabitants  could  not  supply. 
Along  the  western  const  of  India,  where  the  Tamil  ceases, 
and  the  Konkani  dialect  of  the  Mahratta  begins,  we  have  the 
Malayalam  language  and  nation,  a  tongue  which  is  a  good  deal 
intermixed  with  the  Tamil.  The  name  of  this  language  and 
people  is  the  word  which  Euroj)eans  have  corrupted  into  the 
well-known  one,  Malalmr. 

The  next  great  language  of  Southern  India  is  the  Kanara,  an 
essentially  plateau  tongue  lying  between  the  mountainous 
ranges  popularly  called  the  Ghauts,  a  term  which  we  apply  to 
the  mountains  themselves,  whereas  it,  in  reality,  means  only  the 
passes  through  them.  The  Kanara,  Tamil,  and  Malayalam 
languages  are,  between  them,  spoken  by  not  fewer  than 
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15,000,000  of  people. — All  the  great  languages  of  India, 
■whether  northern  or  southern,  have  their  own  peculiar  alphabets, 
agreeing  with  that  in  which  Sanskrit  is  usually  written  only  in 
phonetic  classification. 

Besides  the  written  languages  of  the  proper  country  of  the 
Hindus,  we  have  the  language  of  Ceylon  spoken  by  a  million 
of  people ;  the  languages  of  Assam,  Arracan,  the  Tenasserim 
coast,  and  now  of  Pegu,  all  the  people  speaking  which  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  fewer  than  two  millions.  All  these  are  written 
languages ;  and  the  Ceylon  or  Cingalese,  and  the  Mon  Talain, 
or  Pegu,  have  each  their  own  peculiar  alphabet.  Again,  we 
have  probably  not  fewer  Chinese  subjects  in  our  insular  set¬ 
tlements  than  80,000,  speaking  at  least  four  distinct  languages, 
although  written  in  one  character,  and  at  least  150,000 
Malays,  with  a  written  language  in  a  borrowed  alphabet,  the 
Arabian.  AVithin  the  British  territories  in  India,  there  cannot 
be  fewer  in  all  than  thirty  written  indigenous  languages  and 
dialects.  But  besides  these,  there  are  an  unknown  number  of 
rude  unwritten  tongues.  Thus,  in  the  very  centre  of  India,  we 
have  the  extensive  country  of  Gondwana,  probably  containing 
an  area  of  not  less  than  60,000  square  miles,  among  the  high¬ 
lands  and  jungles  of  Avhich  many  rude  languages  are  spoken.  It 
is  the  same  on  the  hilly  north-eastern  frontier,  and  among  the 
tribes  which  wander  over  the  forests  of  Pegu.  Among  these, 
we  see  people  as  remote  from  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the 
Hindus,  as  the  tribes  of  the  Amazon  or  Orinoco. 

AVhen  European  scholars  first  began  to  study  the  languages 
of  India,  finding  the  clement  of  Sanskrit  to  exist  more  or  less 
in  all  of  them,  they  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  that 
tongue  was  the  basis  of  them  all,  and  consequently,  that  at 
some  remote  and  unknown  time,  it  was  the  universal  language 
of  all  India.  This  error  was  in  accordance  with  another,  that 
all  India  was  once  a  single  undivided  empire  ;  a  thing  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  state  of  society,  and  which  unquestionably  never 
existed,  under  native  or  foreign  rule,  until  our  own  times. 

There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  rude  time  must 
have  been,  when  the  languages  of  India  were  even  as  numerous 
as  those  of  America  on  its  discovery,  or  as  are,  in  proportion  to 
extent,  those  of  Borneo  at  the  present  day.  The  real  wonder 
is  to  find  the  Indian  languages  so  few  as  they  are,  and  many  of 
them  spoken  by  such  numerous  populations.  When  we  advert 
to  this  fact,  —  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  to  the 
clear  line  of  demarcation  which  exists  between  the  different 
nations  and  langu.nges,  and  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  written 
characters  in  each  tongue,  —  we  shall  be  disposed  to  come  to  the 
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conclusion,  that  an  independent  and  original  civilisation  sprang 
up  at  as  many  different  and  distinct  points  as  there  are  civilised 
people  and  cultivated  languages. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  diversity  of 
religions  which  prevails  over  India,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  that  of  languages.  The  religion  of  the  great  majority  is  that 
of  the  Bramins,  divided  into  many  sects,  and  still  more  by 
castes.  The  four  primitive  castes  consist  of  priests,  soldiers, 
merchants,  and  labourers,  but  this  division  is,  in  reality,  more  a 
matter  of  theory  than  practice,  for  the  actual  castes  are  count¬ 
less,  varying  in  every  province.  The  four  original  castes  are 
to  be  detected  only  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  most  probably  the  Indian  seat  of  the  people  who 
spoke  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  with  whom  originated  the 
Hindu  religion.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  India  the 
soldier  under  his  genuine  Indian  name  has  disappeared,  and  his 
place  is  taken  by  a  local  aristocracy,  and  there,  the  original  ser¬ 
vile  caste  takes  a  high  local  rank,  instead  of  the  lowest,  as  in 
the  original  seat  of  the  institution  of  the  castes.  The  Brahmin 
alone  is  found  every  where. 

The  followers  of  most  of  the  foreign  religions  who  have 
settled  in  India  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  man¬ 
ners  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  and  are,  in  popular 
language,  said  to  be  ‘  Hinduised.’  The  most  numerous  of  those 
arc  the  Mahomedans,  being  the  descendants  of  eastern  Turks, 
Persians,  Afghans,  Arabs,  converted  Hindus,  or  crosses  between 
the  Hindus  and  strangers,  divided  among  themselves  into  at 
least  half  a  dozen  religious  sects.  Then  we  have  Hindus,  half 
converted  to  Mahomedanism ;  that  is,  adopting  Islam,  but 
retaining  not  only  the  manners  but  the  laws  of  the  Hindus. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  other  foreign  or  native  religions, 
embracing  comparatively  few  followers,  will  suffice.  They 
consist  of  Jews,  Christians, — being  Nestorian,  Syrian,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant,  —  Parsees,  or  Fireworshippers ;  Sikhs,  or  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Nanuk,  Jains,  Buddhists,  and  followers  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  The  Parsees,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christians, 
and  the  Chinese,  are  the  only  parties  among  these  that  have  not 
been  materially  ‘  Hinduised.’ 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  tongues  which  we  have  enumerated  the 
question  is,  which  in  our  case,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  intercourse  and  education.  Sir  E.  Perry  comes 
readily  to  the  rational,  and  one  would  think  inevitable  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  huiguagc  of  the  conquerors,  — -.that 
language  which  is  the  vehicle  of  every  kind  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  which,  in  every  essentiid  attribute,  is  so  incomparably 
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superior  to  the  most  cultivated  of  the  Indian  or  other  Oriental 
languages.  In  this  he  only  agrees  with  the  high  authorities 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Macaulay. 
Some  Englishmen,  however,  enamoured  of  their  own  Oriental 
proficiency,  give  the  preference  to  the  eastern  tongues,  one 
party  adjudging  it  to  the  Hindi,  because  it  was  the  popular 
speech  of  our  Mahomedan  predecessors,  and  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  of  the  vernacular  tongues ;  another  to  the  Persian, 
because  it  was  with  these  same  Moslem  predecessors  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Court,  of  law,  and  of  the  fisc ;  a  third  to  Arabic, 
a  foreign  tongue,  of  complex  structure  and  difficult  attainment, 
strange  to  conquerors  and  conquered, — because  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  all  Mahomedans  that  Latin  does  to  Roman 
Catholic  Christians,  and  Hebrew  to  Jews;  and  a  fourth  to 
Sanskrit,  a  dead  language,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  some 
unknown  and  unknowable  thousands  of  years  ago  it  was  the 
speech  of  an  unknown  Hindu  nation,  and  is  now  the  vehicle  of 
a  monstrous  cosmogony  and  of  incredible  superstitions. 

Our  predecessors,  the  Mahomedans,  had  used  the  Hindi  for 
colloquial  purposes ;  but  in  ordinary  epistohuy  correspondence, 
in  diplomacy,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  judicial  proceedings,  they 
employed  Persian,  the  language  which  the  invaders  brought 
with  them  to  the  conquered  country.  This  was  exactly  a 
parallel  case  to  the  use  of  French  by  the  first  generations  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  our  own  country.  Our  well-known 
passion  for  precedent  seduced  us  to  follow  their  example,  wholly 
forgetful  of  the  different  position  of  the  parties.  To  our  prede¬ 
cessors  the  Hindi  was  their  mother-tongue,  and  in  the  Persian 
they  were  instructed  from  childhood  as  a  necessary  branch  of 
education.  We  have  no  such  advantages.  We  know  nothing 
of  either  language  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  We 
never  learn  to  write,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  nor  often  even 
to  read  them.  Our  predecessors  pronounced  them  with  pro¬ 
priety,  and  spoke  them  grammatically,  which,  except  in  rare 
cases,  we  make  no  approach  to. 

All  civilised  conquerors  have,  when  in  suffirient  numbers, 
used  their  own  language,  and  never,  when  they  could  help  it, 
had  recourse  to  the  rude  dialects  of  the  conquered.  Thus 
Rome  spread  her  own  language  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  and  even  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor  the 
Latin  was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  more  polished  Greek. 
We  ourselves  certainly  do  not  adopt  Irish  in  Ireland,  or  Welsh 
in  Wales,  in  preference  to  English,  nor  do  the  French  prefer 
Armorican  in  Brittany  to  tlieir  own  polished  language. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  argued  this  question  with  an  eloquence 
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and  completeness,  to  which  the  only  objection  that  can  possibly 
be  alleged  is,  that  the  engine  is  too  powerful  for  the  matter  it 
has  to  crush.  He  is  treating  of  the  question  of  native  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  Minute  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  says, — ’ 

*  It  is  argued,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Parliament 

*  can  have  meant  only  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  literature,  that  they 

*  never  would  have  given  the  honourable  appellation  of  a 

*  “  learned  native”  to  a  native  who  was  familiar  with  the  poetry 

*  of  Milton,  the  metaphysics  of  Locke,  and  the  physics  of 
‘  Newton ;  but  they  metot  to  designate  by  that  name  only  such 
‘  persons  as  might  have  studied  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 

*  Hindus  all  the  uses  of  Cusa-grass,  and  all  the  mysteries  of 

*  absorption  into  the  Deity.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 

*  satisfactory  interpretation.  To  take  a  parallel  case :  suppose 

*  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  a  country  once  superior  in  knowledge 
‘  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  now  sunk  far  below  them,  were 
‘  to  appropriate  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  and  pro- 
‘  moting  literature,  and  encouraging  learned  natives  of  Egypt, 

*  would  any  body  infer  that  he  meant  the  youth  of  his  pachaJic 

*  to  give  years  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphics,  to  search  into  all 

*  the  doctrines  disguised  under  the  fable  of  Osiris,  and  to 
‘  ascertain  with  all  possible  accuracy  the  ritual  with  which  cats 

*  and  onions  were  anciently  adored?  Would  he  be  justly 
‘  charged  with  inconsistency,  if,  instead  of  employing  his  young 

*  subjects  in  deciphering  obelisks,  he  was  to  order  them  to  be 
‘  instructed  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  in  all 

*  the  sciences  to  which  those  languages  are  the  chief  keys?’* 

On  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the  Indian  languages,  as  well 
as  on  the  absence  from  them  of  all  useful  knowledge,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  thus  expresses  himself :  — ‘  All  parties  seem  to  be  agreed 

*  on  one  point,  that  the  dialects  commonly  spoken  among  the 
‘  natives  of  this  part  of  India  ’  (of  Bengal,  which  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  of  the  south)  *  contain  neither  literary 

*  nor  scientific  information,  and  are,  moreover,  so  poor  and 

*  rude,  that  until  they  are  enriched  from  some  other  quarter  it' 

*  will  not  be  easy  to  translate  any  valuable  work  in  them.  It 

*  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  intellectual  improve-' 

*  ment  of  those  classes  of  the  people  who  have  the  means  of  pur- 

*  suing  higher  studies  can  at  present  be  effected  only  by  means 

*  of  some  language  not  vernacular  among  them.’  ...  *  I  have 

*  This  and  the  subsequent  extracts  are  taken  from  the  able  and 
enlightened  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  on  the  Education  of 
the  Natives.  London  :  1853. 
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‘  no  knowledge  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Arabic,  but  I  have  done 

*  what  I  could  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  value.  I 
‘  have  read  translations  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  and 

*  Sanskrit  works.  I  have  conversed  both  here  and  at  home  with 

*  men  distinguished  by  their  proficiency  in  the  Eastern  tongues. 

*  I  am  quite  ready  to  take  the  Oriental  learning  at  the  value  of 
‘  the  Orientalists  themselves.  I  have  never  found  one  among 

*  them  who  would  deny  that  a  single  shelf  of  a  good  European 

*  library  was  worth  the  whole  native  literature  of  India  and 

*  Arabia.  The  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Western  literature  is, 

*  indeed,  fully  admitted  by  those  members  of  the  Committee 

*  who  support  the  Oriental  plan  of  education.’  .  .  .  ‘  The  ques- 

*  tion  now  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  our  power 

*  to  teach  this  language,’  (English)  ‘  we  shall  teach  languages  in 

*  which,  by  universal  confession,  there  are  no  books  on  any 

*  subject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own ;  whether, 

*  when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems 

*  which,  by  universal  confession,  whenever  they  differ  from 

*  those  of  Europe  differ  for  the  worse ;  and  whether,  when  we 

*  can  patronise  sound  philosophy  and  true  history,  we  shall 

*  countenance,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which 

*  would  disgrace  an  English  farrier,  —  astronomy  which  would 

*  move  laughter  in  girls  at  an  English  boarding-school, — his- 

*  tory  abounding  witli  kings  thirty  feet  high,  and  reigns  thirty 

*  thousand  years  long, — and  geography  made  up  of  seas  of 

*  treacle  and  seas  of  butter.’ 

Of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians  to  learn  our  language,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  literature,  Mr.  Macaulay  speaks  in 
a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging: — *  We  are,’ 
he  says,  *  withholding  from  them  the  learning  for  which  they 

*  are  craving,  and  forcing  on  them  the  mock-learning  which 

*  they  nauseate.’  ...  *  There  are,’  he  adds,  ‘  in  this  very  town,’ 
(Calcutta)  ‘  natives  who  are  quite  competent  to  discuss  political 

*  or  scientific  questions  with  fluency  and  precision  in  the 

*  English  language.  I  have  heard  the  very  question  on  which 

*  I  am  now  writing  discussed  by  native  gentlemen  with  a  libe- 
‘  rality  and  intelligence  which  would  do  credit  to  any  member 

*  of  the  Committee  of  public  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  unusual 

*  to  find  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  Continent  any  foreigner 

*  who  can  express  himself  in  English  with  so  much  facility  and 
‘  correctness  as  we  find  in  many  Hindoos.’ 

A  short  extract  .from  the  Essay  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry  will 
show  the  rapid  progress  which  the  English  language  is  already 
making  among  the  Indians,  despite  the  obstructions  in  the 
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shape  of  dead  and  foreign  complex  tongues  thrown  in  Its 
way :  — 

‘  The  spontaneous  movement  in  favour  of  En"lish  may  even  now 
be  seen  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  India.  It  will  be  familiar  to 
most  of  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  natives  of  Bombay  who  are 
acquainted  with  English,  rarely  communicate  with  one  another  in 
writing,  except  in  that  language.  The  defective  nature  of  the  native 
cursive  character,  the  Mod  or  Mor  of  the  Mahrattas, — indeed,  of 
most  native  writing,  in  which  the  tendency  to  leave  out  several  points 
is  so  general, — leads,  no  doubt  from  the  dictates  of  convenience,  to  the 
employment  of  the  more  distinct  and  uniform  European  character. 
But  for  speaking  also,  if  an  educated  native,  at  the  present  day,  arrive 
from  Upper  India,  from  Bengal,  or  from  Madras,  there  is  no  language 
in  whicii  he  can  make  himself  so  readily  intelligible  to  an  educated 
native  of  Bombay,  as  English ;  and  it  is  the  only  language  which  a 
native  w’ould  think  of  employing,  if  lie  were  writing  to  a  Bengalic 
friend  in  Calcutta,  or  a  Tamil  one  at  Madras.  In  addition  to  this 
use  of  English,  which  mutual  convenience  dictates,  something  of  the 
same  principle  which  led  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  affect  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  as  a  mark  of  education  and  refinement,  may  be  seen  largely 
at  work  among  our  educated  native  youth,  both  in  Bombay  aud 
Bengal.’ 

Although  Mr.  Macaulay’s  unanswerable  Minute  has  been  on 
record  for  eighteen  years,  we  still  find  so  intelligent  and  well 
instructed  a  writer  as  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  last  work,  arguing  in 
favour  of  the  Hindustani,  the  most  polished  dialect  of  the  Hindi, 
because  it  is  already  an  established  Lingua  Franca,  and  that 
even  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  adopted  it  for  colloquial 
purposes,  although  far  more  numerous  than  ourselves.  But 
Mr.  Campbell  forgets  that  it  was  these  very  conquerors  them¬ 
selves  that  created  this  language,  just  as  much  as  the  Normans 
were  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  English;  that  they  never 
used  it  in  business  or  in  literature ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
tongues  which  Mr.  Macaulay  most  justly  describes  as  ‘  poor 

*  and  rude,’  and  containing  ‘  neither  literary  nor  scientific  in- 

*  formation.’  An  imperfect  acquaintance,  even  with  this  im¬ 
perfect  tongue,  is  the  utmost  that  the  mediocrity  of  capacity 
and  industry  in  the  generality  of  English  students  can,  under 
their  unfavourable  circumstances,  be  expected  to  reach.  Our 
functionaries  have,  however,  got  hold  of  an  exclusive  posses¬ 
sion,  and  speak  in  it  as  modern  Brahmins  pray  in  dead  San¬ 
skrit,  Rabbis  in  Hebrew,  and  Indian  Molvees  in  Arabic,  lan¬ 
guages  which  they  can  never  pronounce,  and  not  always  under¬ 
stand.* 

*  An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Watts  on  the  probable  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  English  Language  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘  Proceedings  of  the 

*  Philological  Society,’  vol.  iv.  p.  207. 
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But  while  the  Indian  Government,  and  its  functionaries, 
have  been  wasting  time,  money,  and  public  patience,  in  attempts 
to  resuscitate  a  language  that  has  been  dead  for  3,000  years, — 
to  introduce  a  foreign  one,  the  special  receptacle  of  religious 
bigotry,  —  or  to  patronise  a  living  one  that  is  barbarous,  im¬ 
perfect,  and  unwritten, — thus  converting  law  and  statesmanship 
into  a  craft, — the  common  sense  and  obvious  interests  of  the 
Indians  themselves  have  led  them  into  the  right  path ;  and  the 
question  may  l)e  considered  as  finally  settled, — that  the  English 
language  is  henceforth,  to  be  the  common  medium  of  intercourse, 
among  the  educated  of  the  many  nations  over  whom  we  rule, — 
the  language  of  corres[K)ndence,  of  art,  of  science,  of  literature, 
and  of  law.  The  Indian  fund  devoted  to  public  education  is 
piteously  small,  and  must  not  be  wasted  in  the  propagation  of 
errors  and  superstitions. 

After  this  view  of  the  languages  of  India,  we  have  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  people  who  speak  them  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  our  accomplished  judge’s  ‘  Cases  Illustrative 
‘  of  Oriental  Life.’  As  the  author  justly  says :  — 

‘  In  courts  of  justice,  the  veil  which  shrouds  the  privacy  of  Oriental 
life  is  necessarily  drawn  aside ;  the  strong  ties  which,  at  other  times, 
bind  together  caste  and  family  in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  are 
loosened  under  the  pressure  of  stronger  individual  interests;  and 
there,  amidst  masses  of  conflicting  testimony,  and  with  subtler  in¬ 
tellects  to  deal  with  than  usually  appear  before  European  tribunals, 
the  motives,  reasonings,  and  actions  of  the  native  population  of  India 
are  displayed  in  broad  light,  and  may  be  traced  with  inestimable 
advantage.' 

It  is  only  in  such  cases,  indeed,  that  the  European  rulers  of 
India  get  a  clear  insight  into  native  character.  ‘  The  chief 

*  administrators  in  our  vast  Indian  Empire,’  says  the  author, 

‘  are  so  completely  severed  from  the  bulk  of  the  population,  by 

*  colour,  race,  language,  religion,  and  material  interests,  that 

*  they  are  often,  if  not  habitually,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 

*  most  patent  facts  occurring  around  them.’ 

We  are  grateful,  therefore,  to  Sir  Erskine  Perry  for  the  light 
which  he  has  thrown  on  the  interior  of  a  community  which  we 
ought  to  know  intimately,  and  do  know  very  superficially,  —  a 
community  which  we  govern  with  absolute  authority,  with  little 
acquaintance  with  their  wishes,  their  prejudices,  and  even  their 
interests,  except  so  far  as  those  interests  may  be  inferred  from 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature.  We  regret,  indeed,  that 
Sir  Erskine  Perry’s  book  wants  the  most  instructive  portion  of 
a  report,  the  evidence.  If  he  had  given  to  us  the  actual  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  witnesses,  we  should  have  had  the  natives 
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actually  before  us,  revealing  their  real  feelings  and  their  real 
opinions  by  their  assertions,  their  denials,  their  evasions,  and 
their  falsehoods.  This  he  has  not  done,  perhaps  was  unable  to 
do  it.  We  have  merely  the  result,  the  impression  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  mind  of  the  judge.  That  mind,  however,  appears 
to  be  clear  and  comprehensive.  We  do  not  of  course  profess  our 
acquiescence  in  Sir  E.  Perry’s  decision  in  every  case  which  he 
has  reported,  but  there  are  few  in  which  we  differ  from  him 
materially,  and  even  in  those  we  feel  that  his  reasonings  deserve 
great  respect,  though  they  may  not  produce  conviction. 

Bombay,  the  site  of  the  court  of  justice  where  our  author 
presided  as  chief  justice,  may,  for  illustration,  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed.  The  island  of  Bombay  is  held  by  a  tenure  totally 
different  from  that  by  which  we  hold  any  other  part  of  our 
Indian  dominions.  It  was  part  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Catherine, 
the  neglected  Portuguese  consort  of  Charles  II.  His  Majesty 
got  it  in  the  year  1661,  and  after  eight  years’  possession,  finding 
that  he  gained  nothing  by  a  poor  place,  which  at  the  time  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  having  the  best  harbour  in 
India,  he  granted  it  to  the  East  India  Company,  to  be  holden 
‘  of  us  and  our  heirs,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in 

*  free  and  common  socage,  at  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  in  gold, 

*  payable  yearly.’  This  spot,  rented  at  10/.  a  year,  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  214  years  ago,  now  contains  a  town  with  a  population  of 
400,000  souls,  has  a  trade  valued  in  exports  and  imports,  at 
14,000,000/.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  subordinate  government  ex¬ 
tending  over  10,000,000  of  people.  The  town  population  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  England  modified  by  the. laws  and 
customs  of  the  Indians.  These  laws,  from  1798  to  1823  in¬ 
clusive,  were  administered  by  a  Recorder’s  Court,  and  among  its 
judges  was  the  distinguished  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
From  1824  to  the  present  time,  justice  has  been  administered  by 
a  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  and  Puisne,  and  having 
all  the  powers,  civil,  criming,  ecclesiastic,  and  admiralty,  which 
belong  to  our  English  Courts  of  Record. 

The  first  case  narrated  in  the  *  Cases  ’  is  that  of  a  fraudulent 
executor,  one  Aga  Mahomed  Rahim.  From  the  earliest  times 
known  to  Europeans,  there  have  been,  as  settlers,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  sojourners,  at  the  principal  seaports  of  India  a  class 
of  merchants  known  to  Europeans  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
Moghuls,  but  who  are  in  reality  genuine  Persians  of  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  These  are  the  same  Moorish  merchants 
whom  Vasco  di  Gama,  with  his  Portuguese,  encountered  on 
their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  on  whom,  as  enemies  of  the 
Cross,  and  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  they 
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were  themselves  resolved  to  establish,  they  waged  a  piratical 
war  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival.  Aga  Rahim  carried  on 
a  great  trade  chiefly  with  the  capital  of  his  late  partner  and 
benefactor,  who,  by  his  will,  had  constituted  him  his  executor, 
and  the  guardian  of  his  widow  and  children.  He  was  the 
owner  of  dockyards,  the  builder  and  owner  of  ships,  and  the 
agent  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat  and  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, — 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  principal  European  officers 
of  the  Government,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Government 
House,  and  on  one  occasion  entertained  the  governor  and  his 
family,  with  all  the  principal  English  of  Bombay,  at  a  splendid 
banquet  to  view  the  singular  and  imposing  spectacle  of  the 
launch  of  a  frigate  by  torch-light.  The  man-of-war,  the  object 
of  the  launch,  was  built  for  his  Highness  the  Imam  of  Muscat, 
and  the  courtly  Mahouiedan  merchant  named  her  ‘  The  Queen 
‘  Victoria.’ 

Mahomed  Rahim,  the  public  favourite,  however  turned 
out  in  the  sequel  a  dishonest  man.  By  the  practice  of  a 
hundred  wiles  and  chicaneries,  this  prosperous  merchant  evaded 
the  discharge  of  his  trust,  and  for  nineteen  years  baffled  the 
law,  aided  by  the  dilatory  practice  of  the  Equity  Court  with  its 
technical  machinery.  At  length  a  decree  was  given  against  him 
for  the  sum  of  110,000/.,  but  he  had  contrived,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  to  send  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  Persia,  and 
his  person  was  imprisoned.  The  end  of  his  Indian  life  was 
melancholy.  ‘  After  lying  in  gaol  for  some  years,  obstinately 

*  refusing  to  give  up  any  property  to  the  son  of  his  benefactor, 

*  and  failing  in  all  his  schemes  to  convey  his  property  to  other 
‘  parties,  he  was  at  length  allowed  by  his  creditor  to  leave  gaol, 

*  and  he  slunk  out  of  Bombay  to  join  his  family  in  exile.  Since 
‘  then,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  public  morality  of  Persia,  the 

*  king  has  named  him  to  the  rank  and  office  of  the  governor  of  a 

*  province !’  He  had  bought  his  place  with  hard  cash,  but  when 
he  presented  himself  to  the  provincials,  they  refused  to  accept 
him,  and  thus  the  fraudulent  merchant  has  lost  his  money,  his 
credit,  and  his  expected  government. 

The  next  case  in  illustration  of  the  state  of  Indian  society 
which  we  produce,  we  shall  give  in  the  author’s  own  words, 
observing  only,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  parties  seem  all  to  have 
been  Hindoos,  and  of  the  lower  castes. 

‘  The  successful  perpetration  of  offences  against  property,  carried 
on  for  a  series  of  years  and  to  a  very  large  extent,  as  displayed  in  the 
following  case,  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  Indian  crime,  of  the 
power  of  confederacy  amongst  natives,  of  the  corruption  of  subordinate 
officials,  and  although  last,  not  least,  of  the  ignorance  of  Europeans  of 
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what  is  going  on  around  them  ;  from  the  unwillingness  or  apathy,  or 
at  all  events,  the  failure  of  the  natives  to  give  information  to  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  of  offences  by  which  many  of  themselves  must  have 
been  injured. 

‘  From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  in  this  and  subsequent  cases, 
it  appeared  that  a  partnership,  consisting  of  more  than  forty  persons, 
had  existed  for  many  years  in  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
goods  stolen  from  merchant  ships  in  the  harbour.  There  being  no 
loading-docks  in  Bombay  the  ships  receive  all  their  cargoes  from  dif¬ 
ferent  quays,  which  are  carried  off  to  them  in  small  boats,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the-  custom-house  officers  and  subordinates  employed  at  the 
quays  could  be  bribed,  a  considerable  facility  existed  for  committing 
depredations.  A  8y>tem  had,  accordingly,  been  organised  by  the 
gang  in  question,  of  considerable  refinement ;  by  which,  for  many 
years,  they  had  been  able  to  drive  a  most  successful  trade,  represented 
by  one  of  the  accomplices  to  yield  a  profit  of  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  a 
year,  though  tliis  is  probably  an  exaggerated  statement.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  case  was,  that  although  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  gang  had  existed  for  years  —  although  its  existence 
and  means  of  livelihood  were  notorious  in  the  basar,  not  a  single 
complaint  had  ever  been  lodged  at  the  police  office. 

*  The  gang  possessed  warehouses,  cargo  boats,  canoes,  &c.  &c.,  and 
each  day,  systematically,  <listributed  members  of  their  body  at  the 
different  quays  from  wliicli  boats  were  sent  off  to  the  ships  loading 
in  the  harbour.  The  plunder  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  day  was 
sent  to  tlie  partnership  warehouses,  and  every  morning  a  regular 
auction  was  held  at  wliich  the  goods  were  sold  at  the  ordinary  market 
rates.  Division  of  profits  was  made  with  scrupulous  honesty  amongst 
the  different  partner.-!,  forty-three  in  number,  and  two  shares  were 
reserved  for  charity.  The  leading  members  of  the  gang  akso  carried 
on  separate  trades  of  their  own,  and  by  their  punctuality  in  dealing 
were,  of  course,  able  to  adduce  strong  evidence  as  to  their  respectability 
at  the  trial.’ 

These  facts  were,  at  length,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  autho- 
ritie.s,  by  the  information  of  one  of  the  accomplices,  who  having 
been  accused,  apparently  w'ith  truth,  by  his  partners  of  robbing 
them,  had  been  fined  by  tliera  60/.,  and  thus  he  was  provoked 
to  betray  them.  On  this  information,  the  magistrates  issued  their 
warrant,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  partnership  books,  nine¬ 
teen  in  number,  and  they  took  possession  of  nine  w’arehouses  full 
of  merchandise,  but  to  which  no  one  made  any  claim.  The  books 
were  kept  as  regularly  as  those  of  any  other  partnership,  such 
as  d;iy  books,  journals,  ledgers,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  only  differences 
from  ordinary  books  were, —  1st.  that  the  daily  profit  was  each 
day  posted  up  in  the  ledger,  and  thence  distributed  to  each 
partner’s  account ;  and,  2d.  that  no  entries  of  disbursements  for 
purchases  appeared,  each  parcel  of  goods  received  being  entered 
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with  the  letters  M.  V.  C.,  which  another  book  showed  to  de¬ 
note  the  different  quays  at  which  the  goods  were  landed. 

At  the  trial,  in  the  particular  case,  which  was  an  indictment 
for  receiving  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to  some  pert^on  unknown, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen,  tlie  evidence  of  the 
accomplice,  after  describing  the  general  operations  of  the  gang, 
stated  as  to  the  particular  bale  of  goods  in  question,  that  about 
four  months  before,  he,  the  accomplice,  ‘  had  been  sent  to  the 

*  quay  as  usual  with  orders,  and  that  he  had  gone  out  in  his 
‘  canoe  into  the  harl»our,  where  he  was  accosted  by  another 
‘  party  connected  with  the  gang,  who  was  coming  towards 
‘  them  in  a  cargo-boat  from  a  vessel  in  the  harbour.  This 
‘  party  placed  a  bale  of  long-cloth  in  the  cant>e,  and  the 

*  accomplice  returned  with  it  to  the  quay.  The  bale  contained 
‘  fifty  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the  witness  stated  that,  usually,  they 

*  tore  off  the  wra])per  whilst  in  the  canoe  and  threw  it  into  the 
‘  sea,  and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  take  the  pieces  on  shore 
‘  with  less  fear  of  detection.  On  arriving  at  the  quay,  he  sent 
‘  the  bale  to  the  warehouse  by  porters  belonging  to  the  gang ; 
‘  but  these  porters  w'cre  not  called,  and  there  was  no  direct 
‘  proof  of  the  bale  having  been  sold,  or  of  what  partners  were 

*  at  the  warehouse  when  it  was  delivered ;  an  entry,  however, 

*  api)eared  in  the  defendants’  books  of  a  sale  of  a  bale  containing 

*  fifty  pieces  having  been  received  at  that  period.’ 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  and  the  Court  sentenced 
them,  nine  in  number,  to  be  transported  for  ten  and  fifteen 
years.  The  places  of  Indian  transportation,  it  niay  here  be 
noticed,  are  the  British  commercial  enqxjria  within  the  country 
of  the  Malays.  The  Hindoos  call  this  being  sent  across  the 
‘  black  water,’  and  consider  it  as  fatal  as  a  Greek  or  Roman 
might  do  to  be  ferried  over  the  Styx.  The  first  English  judges 
who  went  to  India  eighty  years  ago,  having  comnuited  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  for  gang  robbery  to  transportation  for  life,  were 
horror-struck  to  hear  the  prisoners,  when  it  was  explained  to 
them,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  hanged  instead.  These  emporia 
are  also  the  places  of  trans]K>rtation  of  state- prisoners,  and  there 
we  have  had  Polygar  and  Cingalese  chiefs,  and  recently, 
Moolraj,  the  chief  of  Moultan,  was  sentenced  to  transportation. 

Among  Sir  Erskine  Perry’s  cases,  there  are  but  two  which 
relate  to  the  Parsees,  fire-worshippers,  or  followers  of  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  the  most  wealthy,  influential,  and 
resj)ectable  portion  of  the  native  community  of  Bombay,  and  as 
they  are  not  of  importance  as  illustrating  Indian  manneis  we 
pass  them  over,  but  take  the  occasion  of  furnishing  the  reader 
with  a  few  notices  of  the  history  of  this  singular  people.  On 
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the  conquest  of  Persia  and  the  conversion  of  the  majority  of  its 
inhiiltitants  to  the  Mahomedan  religion  hv  tlie  Caliph  Omar  and 
his  armed  and  tanatic  followers,  in  651  of  our  time,  and  within 
thirty  years  of  ‘  the  flight  ’  of  the  Prophet,  the  unconverted 
natives  took  refuge  in  the  province  of  Khorasan,  where  a  few  of 
them  still  exist.  The  forefathers  of  the  Indian  settlers  quitted 
this  retreat,  and  their  first  settlement  in  India,  about  the  year 
766,  was  in  the  island  of  Diu  or  Dew,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Giijerat,  and  close  to  the  spot  which  contained 
the  fselebrated  temple  of  Sumnat,  of  which  the  sandal-wood 
gates,  carried  off  to  Ghizni  by  the  first  Mahomedan  invader, 
827  years  ago,  arc  supposed  to  have  been  brought  back  to  India 
in  our  own  times !  Their  first  appearance  in  India,  therefore, 
dates  1,087  years  ago.  Their  residence  within  the  confined 
limits  of  Diu  was  of  no  more  than  nineteen  years’  duration, 
when  they  migrated  to  Damaun  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cambray  towards  its  entrance.  From  this  they  sent 
colonies  to  Surat  at  the  eml)ouchment  of  the  Tapti  and  to 
Baroach  at  that  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  these  two  great  maritime 
towns  became  their  principal  seats,  until  tl\e  capital,  enterprise, 
and  military  protection  of  the  English  attracted  them  to  Bom¬ 
bay.  The  last  census  of  this  town  made  their  numbers  here 
120,000,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  Western 
India  there  are  estimated  to  be  130,000,  making  the  whole 
number  a  quarter  of  a  million.  A  few,  also,  have  of  late  years 
sojourned  in  Calcutta,  and  even  in  Hong  Kong,  —  always  under 
the  British  flag  and  no  other. 

Of  all  Asiatics,  the  Parsees  come  the  nearest  in  industry,  in 
enterprise,  in  habits  of  business,  —  indeed,  even  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  Europeans.  After  above  a  thousand  years’  residence 
in  India,  they  have  preserved  their  colour,  blood,  and  religion, 
and  in  these  respects,  probably,  do  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
countrymen  and  suljects  of  Cyrus,  or  Darius.  This  they  owe 
to  their  refusal  to  intermaiTy  with  the  native  inhabitants,  — 
unlike  the  Jews  and  Nestorian  Christians,  who  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  intermixture,  become  as  swarthy  as  southern  Hindoos. 

'I'he  Parsees  enirage  cliiefly  in  trade  and  handicrafts,  seldom 
in  the  c  .Itivation  of  the  land,  and  never  as  soldiers  or  sailors; 
alleging  as  insuperable  objection  to  the  first,  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
which  infers  not  only  kindling  but  extinguishing  fire,  in  their 
religion  an  act  of  sacrilege.  But,  probably,  the  more  solid 
ground  is  the  superior  temporal  advantages  of  the  pursuits  of 
commercial  and  mechanic  industry. 

The  Parsees  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  of  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Baroach.  They  are  also 
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great  ship-builders  and  ship-owners.  It  is  remarkable  enough, 
indeed,  that  it  was  they  who  first  introduced  the  art  of  ship¬ 
building  into  India,  and  who  long  exclusively  carried  it  on, 
building  both  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line  for  the  British  navy, 
of  the  fine  timber  of  the  forests  of  Malabar,  as  strong  as 
British  oak,  and  far  more  enduring.  One  of  the  cases  narrated 
by  Sir  Erskine  Perry  related  to  this  very  subject,  being  that  of 
a  grant  of  land  to  the  first  Parsee  ship-builder,  as  a  reward  for 
his  public  services  seventy  years  ago,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  was  fighting  drawn  battles 
with  the  skilful  Suffrein  in  the  East,  while  Rodney  was  cutting 
the  line  of  De  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  and  carrying  him  off 
as  a  prisoner  to  England. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  state  of  Indian  society, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  character,  in  one  aspect,  of  our  own  adminis¬ 
tration,  is  afforded  by  what  are  called  the  ‘  Opium  cases,’ — of 
which  five  are  given  in  Sir  Erskine  Perry’s  work.  Most  of 
our  readers  are  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  our  Indian 
Revenue  is  derived  from  a  monopoly  of  the  production  and  sale 
of  opium,  in  one  part  of  India — the  Bengal  provinces,  and 
from  excise  licenses  in  another  —  Bombay.  This  source  of  the 
Indian  income  may  be  safely  estimated  at  not  under  3,000,000/., 
which,  as  the  entire  nett  revenue  is  no  more  than  21,000,000/., 
amounts  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole  of  it.  This  great  source 
of  income  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  paid,  not  by  our  own 
subjects,  but  by  strangers,  consisting  of  Malays,  Javanese, 
and  others ;  but,  far  above  all,  by  the  Chinese.  A  revenue 
paid  by  foreigners,  and  not  by  natives,  is,  at  least,  a  great 
temporary  benefit  to  the  State  that  receives  it ;  but,  in  its 
nature,  it  is,  obviously,  a  precarious  and  uncertain  source. 
The  poppy,  to  yield  opium,  ean  only  be  produced  in  a  country 
with  a  hot  and  long  summer;  and  the  manufacture,  consisting 
of  mere  mani|)ulation,  only  be  conducted  where  the  wages  of 
labour  are  very  low.  The  summers  of  Australia,  for  example, 
seem  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  poppy  ;  but 
the  high  price  of  wages  makes  it  impossible  to  manufacture 
opium  in  competition  with  the  produce  of  countries  with  low 
wages.  Many  jjarts  of  India  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  opium,  both  in  climate  and  rate  of  wages,  and  hence  it 
produces  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  world,  not  less 
for  exportation  than  50,000  chests  of  140  pounds  each,  or  seven 
millions  of  pounds.  This  great  quantity  is  used  by  the  strangers 
we  have  enumerated — always  much  diluted  and  always  in  the 
form  of  fume,  and  it  stands  to  them  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
that  foreign  wines  and  ardent  spirits  do  to  the  nations  of 
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Europe.  But  it  so  happens,  that  the  country  of  the  principal 
consumers  of  opium,  China,  is  just  as  well  adapted  as  India  itself 
to  the  production  of  opium,  by  the  heat  of  its  summers  and  the 
lowness  of  its  wages.  The  production  of  opium  in  China  itself 
is  prohibited,  under  the  Imperial  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as 
its  importation  ;  but,  to  a  large  extent,  through  the  connivance  of 
corrupt  public  functionaries,  it  is  known  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  even  fifteen  years  ago,  we 
have  seen  estimates  of  the  annual  native  produce  equal  to  10,000 
chests,  or,  at  the  time,  about  one-third  part  of  the  import 
of  the  foreign  drug.  If,  then,  the  Chinese  Government,  pressed 
for  funds  to  suppress  a  formidable  rebellion,  the  reason  of  its 
legalising  the  importation,  should  also  legalise  the  home  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  not  improbable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  our 
great  Indian  revenue  of  3,000,000/.  would  be  in  imminent 
jeopardy — a  contingency  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
our  deliberations  concerning  India. 

The  opium  subject  to  the  monopoly,  and  not  that  paying  an 
excise  duty  in  the  form  of  a  license  to  export,  gave  rise  to  the 
litigation  which,  for  several  years,  has  occupied  the  time  of  the 
Queen’s  Courts  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  been  carried  by 
appeal  before  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  To  show  the 
amount  of  the  property  involved  in  these  transactions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  value  depending  on  the  decisions 
of  the  appellate  tribunal  alone,  was  computed  at  from  one  mil¬ 
lion  to  two  millions  sterling !  The  nature  of  the  subject  in 
litigation  will  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  preliminaiy 
notice  of  Chief  Justice  Perry  :  — 

‘  It  has  been  a  practice  for  many  years  past  with  the  wealthy 
native  merchants  of  India  to  speculate  on  the  price  which  the  opium 
^monopoly)  to  be  sold  by  Government  at  their  periodical  sales  of  the 
season  would  produce.  These  speculations,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
were  in  substance  exactly  similar,  and  in  form  frequently  identical, 
with  time  bargains  on  the  English  Stock  Exchange  ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  and  as  an  ordinary 
branch  of  business,  by  most  of  the  great  banking  houses  in  India.* 

‘  The  plaintiff  Kamlal  was  the  representative  at  Bombay  of  a  very 
wealthy  banking-house  at  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,’  (about  1100 
miles  from  Bombay,  and  850  from  Calcutta),  ‘which  had  rami¬ 
fications  at  most  of  the  commercial  cities  in  India.  This  firm,  it 
seems,  had  sustained  great  losses  in  previous  years,  the  speculators 
throughout  India  forming  themselves  into  large  parties,  equivalent 

•  They  have  even  a  closer  resemblance  to  betting  on  the  amount 
of  the  hop  duty,  although  the  opium  gambling  was  on  a  much  larger 
ccale. 
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to  the  “ Bulls”  nnd  “Bears”  of  London,  and  the  powers  of  com¬ 
bination  between  Hin<lus  being  sufficiently  developed  to  carry  out 
pecuniary  operations  requiring  capital  and  numbers  to  an  extent 
anknown  in  Europe.  For  the  purpose  of  making  np  previous 
losses  Ramlal's  party  entered  into  time-bargain  ojierations  in  the 
year  1846,  for  the  first  pi'rioilical  opium  sale  for  1846-47,  to  take 
place  in  the  November  following.  For  some  weeks  previous  to  this 
sale,  Ramlal  and  his  agents  throughout  India,  coiiiinued  to  make 
their  wagers,  offering  the  opposite  party  a  very  high  price  as  the 
sum  at  which  the  opium  would  sell,  and  as  these  prices  were  much 
above  the  market  price  of  opium,  and  much  larger  than  opium  had 
ever  been  sold  at  before,  his  wagers  were  accepted  greedily. 

‘  When  the  period  for  the  auction  sale  approached,  Ramlal  gave 
out  that  he  intended  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  opium  that  should 
be  offered  at  180/.  a  chest,  which  was  aliove  50/.  above  its  market 
value  at  the  time.  The  consternation  which  this  news  excited  among 
all  the  commercial  cities  will  be  well  remembered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  India  at  that  period,  and  of  Bombay  particularly.  When  the  news 
of  the  auction  sale  from  Calcutta  wsis  expected  nearly  all  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  the  town  was  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  arrival  of  the  expresses 
with  the  intelligence,  and  the  excitement  pervaded  all  circles. 

‘  At  the  auction  sale  at  Calcutta,  the  opposite  party,  having  learned 
the  intentions  of  Ramlal  to  bid  so  highly,  contrived  to  defeat  his 
plan  by  an  ingenious  manoeuvre.  On  the  first  chest  of  opium  being 
put  up  by  the  auctioneer,  the  “  Bears,”  in  order  to  prevent  any  sale 
from  taking  place,  bid  against  one  another  till  twelve  o’cloi-k  at  night, 
when  the  price  for  the  first  lot  amounted  to  above  15,000/.*  (above 
115  times  the  market  value),  ‘and  the  auctioneer,  finding  himself 
gulled,  postponed  the  sale. 

‘  Ramlal  thereupon,  through  the  medium  of  some  respectable  firms 
at  Calcutta,  offered  to  buy  the  whole  of  the  opium  at  180/.  a  chest; 
but  tlie  Government  deidined  the  offer,  and  gave  notice  of  a  public 
auction  on  a  future  day,  with  new  conditions,  so  as  to  defeat  any 
such  trick  as  had  been  practised  at  the  last.  At  the  adjourned 
auction  Ramlal,  by  himself  nnd  agents,  bought  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  opium  at  prices  averaging  190/,  6«.  a  chest.  Having  won  his 
wagers,  the  parties  throughout  India  who  had  bet  with  him  refused 
to  pay.’ 

Numerous  actions  were,  on  this,  brought  before  the  Courts 
both  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  recover  payment,  when  the 
question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  this  kind  of  wagering 
was  tried.  In  one  of  the  cases,  judgment  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  defendants,  and  in  another  in  that  of  the  plaintiffs,  in 
consequence  of  the  two  judges  of  the  Court  of  Bombay  differing 
in  opinion,  and  the  casting  vote  in  such  case  being  with  the 
Chief  Justice, — in  the  respective  cases  different  parties.  Both 
cases  were  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  affirmed  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Perry,  that  neither  by  the  English  or 
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Hindu  law  were  time  bargains  illegal.  A  hundred  other  cases 
were  brought  into  the  Bombay  Court,  but  in  these,  execution 
was  stayed,  on  paying  the  amount  into  Court,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  consequence  of  these  pernicious  gambling  transactions, 
the  Indian  Legislature,  as  it  is  em|K)wered  to  do  by  statute, 
passed  an  Act,  making  void  all  ‘agreements,  whether  in  speak- 
‘  ing,  writing,  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  gaming,’  which,  however, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  not  put  an  end  to  the  naming  so  long  as 
the  evil  of  monopoly  is  permitted  to  live.  We  need  only  add, 
that  all  the  prominent  parties  concerned  in  this  srigantic  system 
of  gambling  were  Hindus,  and  that  the  great  copartnership  of 
bankers  that  directed  the  whole  movement  were,  one  of  tliem 
a  Brahmin,  and  the  others  of  the  religion  of  Jain,  a  form  of 
Hinduism  so  strict  that  its  followers,  in  rigorous  observance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  may  be  seen  with  a  cloth 
over  the  mouth,  to  prevent  the  accidental  ingress  and  consequent 
death  of  an  insect. 

The  princiipal  banking  house  of  these  pious  speculators,  it 
may  be  added,  is  situated  at  a  spot  made  especially  sacred  in 
their  religion  by  the  incarnation  of  a  favourite  deity  —  a  spot 
where  the  slaying  of  a  monkey  or  a  cat  is  considered  a  more 
mortal  sin  than  the  murder  of  man. 

Some  cases  are  given  by  our  author,  relating  to  conversions 
to  Christianity,  which  are  curious  and  instructive.  The  first  of 
these  respects  a  Brahmin  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  converted, 
along  with  his  elder  brother,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  body  of  Shripat  Shreshadie,  the  boy  in  question, 
was  brought  into  Court  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the  oath  of 
his  father  Govinda  that  he  was  forcibly  detained :  — 

‘  Mr.  Nesbitt,’  the  clergyman  referred  to,  say’s  oar  author,  ‘made 
return  to  the  writ  that  Narayan,  the  elder  brother  of  Shripat,  had 
been  educated  at  the  missionary  school  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of 
wliich  the  defendant  was  the  head  since  1838,  and  that  in  1841 
Shripat  had  abo  been  placed  at  the  same  school,  with  consent  of  his 
father.  By  the  affidavits  of  Narayau  and  others,  it  appeared  that 
Narayan  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion  in  September  of  this 
yeiu*,  and  that  his  brother  Shripat  had  not,  for  fifteen  months  past, 
joined  in  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities,  or  attended  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindu  religion,  except  by  putting  the  usual  Hindu  mark  on  his 
forehead ;  that  since  they  had  been  living  at  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  Shripat 
had  eaten  with  Narayan  and  others  of  the  family,  and  had  taken  food 
not  lawful  to  Hindus  to  eat,  and  thereby  made  himself  an  outcast, 
and  that  if  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house  he  would  suffer  much 
hardshij)  and  persecution.* 

The  counsel  for  Mr.  Nesbitt  argued  that  the  Court  must 
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exercise  a  discretion  in  every  case  of  this  description,  when  the 
youth  is  capable  of  exercising  a  choice ;  and  that,  for  this  pur- 

E>sc,  the  Court  should  examine  the  child,  who  had  studied 
nglish,  and  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Both  judges  agreed  that  such  a  course  was  wholly 
inadmissible;  and  Sir  Henry  Roper,  at  the  time  Chief  Justice, 
gave  the  following  sensible  judgment :  — 

*  Now,’  said  he,  ‘  it  is  obvious  that  the  boy  is  of  very  tender  age, 
but  it  is  contended  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  liini 
and  so  be  enabled  to  decide  on  his  competency  to  form  a  judgment. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that  has  been  urged  in  reference 
to  his  intelligence  ;  but  even  were  he  much  further  advanced  than  he 
is,  I  would  not  interfere  with  his  father’s  rights.  The  proposal  that 
we  should  undertake  an  examination  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Very  probably  such  an  examination  would  end  in  a  theological  ex* 
amination  between  us  and  the  boy  —  a  thing  that  would  be  quite 
preposterous.  The  question  of  religion  must  be  entirely  set  aside ;  it 
is  one  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

‘  Were  I  to  allow  those  considerations  to  come  in,  and  permit  my 
own  views  and  feelings  on  these  matters  to  influence  me  in  the  least, 
I  would  say  that  it  were  much  better  for  the  happiness  and  interests 
of  the  boy  that  he  remained  where  he  is,  under  the  care  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  protection  he  has  sought.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  not  competent  to  this  court  now  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  religious  questions  and  interests.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
argument  was  founded  on  the  religious  basis,  directly  that  is  removed 
there  is  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  noticed.  The  poverty  of  the 
father  has  been  insisted  on,  but  that,  surely,  is  no  reason  for  depriving 
him  of  his  paternal  rights ;  he  has  dune  nothing  whatever  to  forfeit 
them  ;  and  whatever  our  feelings  or  predilections  might  be,  his  child 
mnst  be  restored  to  him.’ 

The  last  case  we  shall  cite  is  that  of  a  Hindu  wife  who 
refuses  to  live  with  her  husband,  because  he  has  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity,  and  consequently,  according  to  Hindu 
notions,  an  outcast.  One  Balaram  Ganpat,  a  Hindu  of  the 
Shenwi  caste,  having  V»ecome  a  Christian,  his  wife,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  left  his  house  in  March  last  (1852),  and  took  up  her 
abode  with  her  mother.  The  husband  applied  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  the  body  of  his  wife,  that  she  might 
be  restored  to  him.  He  made  oath  that,  in  or  about  the 
Christian  year  1843,  being  then  himself  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  professing  the  Hindu  religion,  he  was  married  to 
Pootlabee,  then  of  the  age  of  seven  years  or  thereabouts  — 
that,  in  the  year  1850,  the  said  Pootlabee  having  arrived  at 
womanhood  (fourteen  years  of  age),  came  to  live  with  him, 
and  did  live  w’ith  him,  ns  his  wife,  for  a  periotl  of»  about 
eighteen  months,  when,  on  his  refusing  to  confonu  to,  and 
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join  in,  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  religion,  she,  at 
the  instig:ition  of  her  relations,  left  his  house,  and  went  to 
live  with  her  mother,  a  widow,  at  the  house  of  her  grandfather, 
where  she  remained. 

The  Judge  (our  author),  on  reading  the  affidavit,  saw  that 
the  wife  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen, — that  she  was  not 
detained  by  any  one  in  custody,  but  that  she  was  living  with 
her  own  family,  apart  from  her  husband,  and  refused  to  return 
to  him,  because  he  had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  deter¬ 
mined,  at  once,  that  no  ground  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
existed.  Recollecting,  however,  the  keen  excitement  which 
prevailed  on  the  subject,  and  the  liability  to  misconception,  he 
delivered  his  opinion  in  open  court,  informing  the  husband  that 
he  must  assert,  whatever  rights  he  might  think  belonged  to 
him,  in  a  reguhar  suit. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  elucidation  of  the  law  which,  in  his 
opinion,  in  such  a  case,  ought  to  guide  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  put  the  following  cogent  case :  — 

*  1  ask  myself,’  said  he,  ‘  what  the  sound  decision  would  appear  to 
me  to  be,  if  my  own  case  had  to  be  presented  to  a  Hindu  or  Musul- 
man  judge.  Tliere  are  millions  of  Christians  in  Europe  living  under 
Musulman  sway,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  cliaracterising  the  present 
age  it  would  not  be  at  all  an  improbable  occurrence  that  an  English¬ 
man  and  his  wife  should  become  domiciled  in  Turkey,  and  thereupon 
Turkish  subjects.  If  then  the  Christian  husband  apostatised  from 
his  faith  and  then  availed  himself  of  the  privileges  of  the  law  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mahomedan  husbands,  1  would  ask  what  the  legal  condition 
of  the  Christian  wife  would  become.  If  she  fled  from  the  harem  and 
the  companions  there  imposed  upon  her  and  sought  refuge  under  her 
father’s  roof,  would  the  decree  of  any  court,  in  which  the  immutable 
dictates  of  justice  prevailed,  compel  her  forcibly  to  return  to  the 
house  and  arms  of  the  man  whom  she  loathed  as  a  renegade  ?  If  no 
Christian  tribunal  would  pronounce  such  a  decree  in  the  case  of  a 
Christian  wife,  it  is  obvious  that  a  court  of  justice  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  Hindu  community  must  pronounce  a  decision  founded  on 
the  same  broad  principle  in  behalf  of  the  equally  conscientious  scruples 
and  repugnance  of  a  Hindu  female.  But  ,it  is  not  incumbent  on  me 
to  carry  out  this  case  further.’ 

In  1843,  the  rights  of  a  Parsee  father,  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  child,  were  enforced  by 
the  Bombay  Court,  on  the  same  equal  and  just  principle  on 
which  it  had  enforced  those  of  a  Hindu  father  to  the  custody  of 
his  child  that  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  In  this  case, 
the  family  had  refused  to  give  up  to  the  father  an  infant  child 
of  the  age  of  five  years,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  forfeited  all 
right  to  it  by  his  conversion. 
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‘  An  application  was  made  to  the  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  was  immediately  granted.  There  was  immense  excitement 
amongst  the  Parsee  community.  Various  schemes  were  adopted  to 
avoid  obedience  to  the  writ ;  and  a  settlement  was  even  made  on  the 
child,  so  as  to  avert  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  law,  and  to  raise 
a  complicated  question  of  guardianship  in  a  court  of  equity.  But  the 
court  tirmly  maintained  the  rights  of  the  father,  and  laid  down  broadly, 
in  answer  to  very  vigorous  arguments  at  the  bar,  that  whatever  the 
religious  faith  of  the  father  might  be,  he  was  entitled  to  the  custody 
of  his  own  child.’ 

The  Queen’s  Court  of  Madras,  in  the  case  of  a  wife  who  had 
quitted  a  husband  in  consequence  of  his  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the  view  of  the  law  taken 
by  the  Bombay  Court,  and  the  result  was  an  exhibition  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  witnessed  in  a  British  Court  of 
justice. 

‘  A  court  in  England,’  said  the  judge,  ‘  very  recently  determined, 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  left  her  husband  by  a  sort  of  stra¬ 
tagem,  that  she  should  return  to  him,  and  enforced  the  right  of  the 
husband.  The  court  even  acknowledged  the  liusbaiid’s  right  to  lay  a 
restriction  on  the  personal  liberty  of  his  wife.  A  wife’s  virtue  is  safe 
only  in  her  husband’s  keeping ;  there  is  her  proper  place.  No  one 
need  apprehend  ill  usage  for  this  young  woman.  I  order  and  direct 
her  to  return  to  her  husband.  What  may  be  the  influence  he  may 
exercise  over  her  the  court  has  nothing  to  do  with.  No  doubt  she 
must  have  been  much  influenced  by  her  relatives,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  the  last  two  months.  I  will  not  ask  what  may  be  her  own 
wishes  in  the  matter ;  even  should  she  tell  me  she  has  no  desire  to 
go,  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  that  she  must  return  to  her  husband. 
The  law  will  protect  her  in  her  husband's  house,  and  directs  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  him. 

‘  “  Listen  to  me,”  said  the  judge,  addressing  the  girl,  “  listen  to  me  as 
a  father.  Open  your  eyes  to  your  own  good.  You  are  a  married 
woman,  and  your  husband  is  bound  to  protect  you  as  long  as  you  live. 
The  law  has  decided  that  he  should  do  so,  and  that  you  should  return 
to  him  and  again  enjoy  his  society.  You  have  been  long  deprived  of 
this  society  and  of  the  happiness  of  your  married  state,  but  you  shall 
be  deprived  no  longer.  You  are  quite  safe  from  ill  usage :  every  one 
will  save  you  from  that.  Y'ou  are  simply  restored  to  your  husband, 
from  whom  you  have  been  separated.”  ’ 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  was,  then,  that  the  wife  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her  husband. 

‘  His  lordship,’  says  the  reporter,  ‘ordered  the  wife,  a  mere  girl  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  not  particularly  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
to  walk  over  to  Streenenassa,  the  husband,  who  was  seated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court.  She  refused  to  do  so,  twitching  herself  in 
the  way  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  young  girls  do  when 
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offended,  but  she  positiveljr  refused  to  stir  an  inch.  Streenanassa  was 
told  to  tJike  her  hand,  and  lead  her  into  his  lordship’s  room;  but  no, 
the  hand  was  not  to  ^  obtained.  The  jmige  spoke  to  and  entreated 
her  to  hear  him  as  she  would  a  father ;  he  advised  her,  in  the  most 
soothing  language  he  could  use,  to  return  to  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  been  married  for  nine  months.  To  all  appearance  this  tender 
regard  for  her  welfare  had  not  tiie  slightest  effect;  and  it  was  at  last 
found  necessary  to  have  her  carried  by  one  of  the  European  con¬ 
stables  to  his  lordship’s  room.  The  aunt  and  father  of  the  girl  now 
commenced  proceedings;  the  old  woman  screeching  and  yelling,  tear¬ 
ing  her  hair  and  making* ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  her  child;  it 
took  all  the  forc'C  of  two  or  three  men  to  hold  lier  buck.  The  aunt 
would  not  be  pacified.  She  rushed  down  the  stairs  of  the  court, 
threw  herself  on  the  pavement,  beating  her  head,  pulling  her  tongue, 
and  going  through  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  most  frantic  griet.’ 

The  Madras  functionary  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  stouter 
Englishiiian  and  a  more  orthodox  Christian  than  a  fitting 
judge  to  administer  justice  in  partibus  infidtUum.  He  seems,  in 
tile  case  brought  before  him,  nut  to  htive  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that  the  charter,  under  which  he  was  administering  justice 
expressly  directs,  that  matters  of  contract  between  Hindus — and 
surely  marriage  is  a  contract— shall  be  decided  ‘  by  the  laws  and 
‘  usages  of  Hindus.’  A  Hindu  marriage  can  exist  only  between 
Hindus,  and  a  Hindu  judge,  in  the  instance  in  question,  would 
have  pronounced  the  original  contract  as,  ipso  facto,  dissolved 
by  the  apostasy  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  engagement. 

The  cases  now  mentioned  will  show  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  conversions  in  India.  Among  Hindus,  apostasy  to 
another  faith  amounts,  not  only  to  abandonment  of  ancestral 
faith,  hut  to  religious  pollution,  and  a  virtual  civil  outlawry. 
The  Fireworshippers  seem  hardly  less  tenacious  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  For  near  twelve  centuries  they  have  preserved  it  against 
Mahomedan  violence  and  Hindu  contamination ;  and,  as  yet, 
have  evinced  no  disposition  to  yield  to  Christian  persuasion, 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  In  their  case,  indeed,  conversion  would 
be  followed  by  no  religious  pollution;  but  the  virtual  outlawry 
would  be  as  complete  as  in  the  case  of  Hindus  themselves. 

After  a  century’s  British  dominion  in  India,  Christianity 
cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  material  progress.  Many  edu¬ 
cated  Hindus,  indeed,  and  what  is  singular  enough,  the  majority 
of  them  Bramins,  or  others  of  high  caste,  have  abjured  their 
own  gods,  but  have  not  in  doing  so  become  proselytes  to 
Christianity.  Bishop  Heber,  with  far  less  charity  than  usually 
characterise  that  able  and  amiable  prelate,  called  these  men 
*  atheistical  Bramins;’  but  this  is  an  untrue  description  of 
them,  for  they  are  sincere  believers  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity, 
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without  being  either  Christians  or  Mahomedans.  The  British 
Government  is,  at  present,  what  it  ought  always  to  have 
been,  strictly  neutral  on  the  subject  of  converting  the  natives 
of  India.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case  in 
former  times,  for  until  the  last  forty  years  it  was  actively 
hostile.  The  first  Protestant  missionaries  that  went  to  India 
may  be  said  to  have  been  even  persecuted,  for  their  expulsion 
from  the  British  territories  wiis  expressly  commanded  by  the 
home  authorities,  and  these  men,  afterwards  distinguished  as 
among  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  that  England  has  ever 
produced,  escaped  banishment  only  by  seeking  the  shelter  of  a 
foreign  settlement.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
parties  who  commanded  the  expulsion  of  those  Christian  pastors 
were  (at  the  same  moment)  authorising  and  receiving  a  hand¬ 
some  revenue  from  fees  levied  at  the  temple  of  Jugernat, — from 
permission  to  shave  at  a  Tanil  temple,  and  from  licenses  to 
bathe  at  certain  sacred  spots  of  the  holy  Ganges! 

As  a  court  of  justice  is  certainly  not  the  place  which,  among 
any  people,  presents  human  nature  in  the  most  favourable 
aspect,  \\G  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  few  traits  of  native  character, 
which  will,  we  think,  more  than  counteract  any  bad  impression 
which  Sir  Ersklne  Perry’s  Cases  may  have  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
vey.  Within  the  family  circle,  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  is 
exemplary  ;  although  their  sympathies  do  not,  perhaps,  extend 
much  beyond  it.  Parents  are  affectionate,  and  children  inva¬ 
riably  dutiful;  nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  stronger  towards  the 
weaker  sex  wanting  in  delicacy  or  consideration.  Their  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  is  perfect,  and  hence  their  manners  are  easy  and 
unembarrassed,  and  with  the  higher,  and  often  with  the  middle 
classes,  graceful,  and  even  elegant. 

As  men  of  business,  the  Indians  are  acute,  intelligent,  and 
expert,  and  among  merchants  engaged  in  large  transactions,  the 
same  punctuality  and  good  faith  are  to  be  found  as  in  the  same 
class  of  men  among  European  nations.  Those  who  have  had 
experienee  of  the  great  native  merchants  and  bankers  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  Bombay,  whether  Hindu,  Mahomedan,  or  Parsee, 
will  readily  testify  to  this  part  of  the  Indian  character.  Both 
Hindus  and  Parsees  have  often  proved  themselves  beneficent  and 
liberal  contributors  to  charities  and  public  undertakings ;  the 
latter,  of  late,  often  taking  the  form  of  works  of  public  utility. 
One  Parsee  merchant  of  Bombay,  in  whose  person  the  honour  ot 
knighthood  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  conferred  on  an  Indian, 
has  expended  on  works  of  utility — a  larger  sum  than  any  other 
British  subject  of  our  times, — 150,000/.  Among  the  works 
which  Bombay  owes  to  the  munificence  of  this  gentleman  is  a 
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great  causeway  uniting  that  island  with  the  neighbouring  one 
of  Salsette,  —  a  dam  across  the  river  Moola,  which  secures  a 
perennial  supply  of  good  water  to  the  town  of  Poonah,  with  its 
100,000  inhaintants, — and  an  hospital,  to  which  he  principally 
contributed,  the  Government  which  finished  it  having  had  the 
good  taste  to  give  his  name  to  this  work  of  useful  charity. 

Ramlal,  a  Muttra  Bramin,  the  same  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  opium  time  bargains,  is  hardly  less  distinguished  for  his 
liberality  than  his  Parsee  contemporary.  Although  but  lately 
settled  in  Bombay,  he  has  already  laid  out  many  thousand 
pounds  in  the  construction  of  wells,  reservoirs,  and  aqueducts 
for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  water.  Native  generosity  is 
not  always  so  judiciously  directed.  Hatty  Sing,  a  Jain  mer¬ 
chant  of  Ahtnedahad,  who  has  accumulated  a  princely  fortune 
under  our  rule,  has  built  a  palace  in  honour  of  the  English, 
which,  when  furnished,  will  cost  20,000/.  The  liberality  of  a 
Jain  banker  of  Miittra,  one  of  the  great  opium  gamblers,  has 
taken  a  religious  direction,  and  he  is  constructing  a  temple  of 
hewn  stone  of  gigantic  proportions,  which,  when  completed,  it 
is  estimated  will  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  700,000/.,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  the  first  estimate  of  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament. 
His  brother,  of  a  more  philosophical  turn,  asked  him  when  he 
ever  heard  of  a  god  inhabiting  a  house  ! 

The  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  Indians  has  been  more 
than  once  evinced  towards  such  of  our  countrymen  as  they  con¬ 
sidered  deserved  well  of  India.  On  the  departure  from  India 
of  the  able  and  now  the  venerable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  the 
enlightened  and  popular,  but  too  brief  historian  of  India,  the 
Indians  from  all  parts  of  his  government  liberally  contributed 
towards  the  sum  of  30,000/.  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
an  educational  institution  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  English 
and  Indian  directors  of  which,  we  observe,  have  lately  elected  a 
Parsee  to  its  professorship  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  W e  may 
add,  that  when  the  enlightened  author  of  the  works  of  which  w'e 
have  now  been  rendering  some  account  quitted  India,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bombay  subscribed  the  sum  of  5000/. 
for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Jurisprudence  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  him.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Indians,  that  these  honours  have  been  rsndered  to  men  whom 
they  are  sure  never  to  see  again,  and  from  whom  they  can  look 
for  no  future  advantage. 
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Art.  III.  —  The  Colonial  Policy  of  LMrd  John  RusseWs  Admi¬ 
nistration.  By  Eari  Grey.  2  vols.  8vo.  London ;  1853. 

Jn  the  preface  to  tliis  work.  Lord  Grey  announces  that  its 

object  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
administration  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  That  administration,  as  is  well  known,  was 
extinguished  by  an  unexpected  vote,  and  at  a  moment  when  an 
important  question  of  colonial  |)olicy  was  pending  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Hence  the  advent  of  a  new  Ministry  to  office, 
and  the  sudden  change  of  party  tactics,  probably  deprived  Lord, 
Grey,  and  his  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  of  op[)or- 
tunities  for  parliamentary  explanation,  which  w'Oidd  otherwise 
have  occurred.  Diirin"  six  years  of  official  existence,  moreover, 
many  parts  of  Lord  Grey’s  administration  had  been  attacked, 
and  many  had  been  misre|)resented  —  many  thick  Bluebooks  on 
colonial  affairs  had  likewise  been  present^  to  Parliament,  and 
had  met  the  usual  fate  of  such  collections — they  had  remained 
unread  by  all  but  a  select  few  who  take  an  interest  in  colonial 
government.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  that  Lord  Grey’s 
principal  object  in  becoming  the  historian  of  the  Colonial  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Lord  J.  Russell’s  Cabinet,  was  to  vindicate  his 
own  policy,  and  to  justify  his  own  measures.  In  this  object  he 
has,  in  our  judgment,  been  on  the  whole  decidedly  successful. 
No  man,  indeed,  of  ordinary  candour  and  intelligence — still 
less  a  person  (like  Lr)rd  Grey)  of  remarkable  acuteness  and 
practis^  habits  of  deliberation  —  could  review  his  own  share  in 
the  complicated  transactions  of  six  years,  eitlier  in  public  or 
private  life,  either  in  civil  or  in  military  management,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  never  made  a  mistake.*  Every 
man  of  action  must  find,  when  he  examines  his  conduct  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  experience,  and  of  knowledge  obtained  since 
the  moment  of  decision,  that  he  has  committed  errors.  In 
order  to  justify  his  past  conduct,  the  only  conditions  which  he 
can  be  fairly  required  to  fulfil,  are,  first,  tW  the  general  course 
of  his  policy  was  sound ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  each  particular 
step  he  made  the  best  decision  which  the  information  within  his 
reach  at  the  time  permitted.  Without  entering  into  an  exa¬ 
mination  of  specific  points,  or  implying  a  doubt  that  his  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  successful,  we  must  express  our  opinion  that 

•  Lord  Grey  makes  more  than  once  a  candid  acknowledgment  of 
error  in  his  practical  measures.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  49.  154.,  and  more 
fully,  and  in  general  terms,  lb.  p.  301,  302. 
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Lord  Grey,  in  re-travelling  over  the  ground  of  his  past  admi¬ 
nistration,  has  satisfied  these  two  conditions;  and  we  believe 
that  such  is  the  general  opinion  of  persons  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  subject.  There  is,  besides,  something  grace¬ 
ful  in  the  attitude  of  a  retired  Secretary  of  State  submitting  the 
fasces  of  his  former  authority  to  public  opinion,  and  pleading 
his  own  cause  before  the  judicium  populace  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  directness  of  the  Englhh  character  always  ensures 
to  every  public  man  whose  conduct  is  impugned,  and  who  asks 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  a  fair,  if  not  a  favourable  hear¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  Lord  Grey  will,  in  reference  to 
his  own  political  character  and  reputation,  have  every  reason  to 
rejoice  that  he  went  through  the  labour  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  work.  He  has  arranged  his  materials  in  the  form 
of  letters  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  he  gives,  under 
the  head  of  each  colony,  a  succinct  and  perspicuous  narrative  of 
the  events  which  occurred  in  it  during  his  administration,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  frank  exposition  of  the  policy  by  which  his 
measures  were  guided.  In  composing  these  narratives.  Lord 
Grey  has  contented  himself  with  |)erfect  simplicity  of  style;  but 
he  has  complied  with  the  literary  canons  which  Horace  has 
included  in  the  following  verses :  — 

‘  Arguet  ambigue  dictum ;  ambitiosa  reeidet 
Ornamenta ;  parum  Claris  lucem  dare  coget.’ 

His  language  is  free  both  from  ambiguity'  and  from  rhetorical 
ornament,  and  his  meaning  is  always  clear.  His  narrative  flows 
on  in  a  direct,  transparent,  and  unbroken  stream ;  he  justifies  his 
own  acts,  without  controverting  opponents;  and  he  removes 
objections  rather  by  setting  forth  the  positive  grounds  of  his 
own  measures  than  by  disputing  the  arguments  of  others. 

But  Lord  Grey’s  work  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  explanation  and  justification  of  his  own  acts.  It 
must  be  also  considered  as  occupying  a  different  and  peihaps  a 
more  important  |)08ition.  His  book  is  the  first  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  treat  in  a  connected  series  the  maxims  of 
government  applicable  to  all  the  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown,  which  are  sub'ect  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonial  Department.*  There  have  been  nume- 

•  Tlie  only  exception  he  makes  is  that  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  which 
he  omits,  as  being  a  territory  under  British  protection,  and  not  a 
colony  properly  so  called  (vol.  ii.  p.  312.).  The  Ionian  Isles  are, 
however,  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  although  our 
relation  to  them  is,  more  or  less,  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  known  Lord  Grey’s  opinion  as  to 
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rous  volumes  devoted  to  single  colonies,  or  even  to  certain 
groups  of  colonies ;  there  have  been  many  publicjitions  on  Cana¬ 
dian,  Australian,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylonese,  and  West 
Indian  affairs;  nor  have  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  been 
forgotten ;  but  a  combined  treatment  of  all  the  Colonies  from  a 
single  point  of  view,  so  as  to  form  a  practical  manual  of  colo¬ 
nial  politics,  has  never  hitherto  been  executed,  even  if  it  has 
ever  been  planned.  Lord  Grey,  a  practical  statesman,  but  at 
the  same  time  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  the  first  to  choose  this  ground.  Before  we 
begin  our  account  of  the  detailed  contents  of  his  book,  we  will 
state  briefly  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  novel  idea  is  not 
less  important  than  it  is  well-timed. 

At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  foreign  empire  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  almost  exclusively  American.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  had  not  at  that  time  been  colonised;  Ceylon,  Hong 
Kong,  Labuan,  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  the  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  had  not 
been  acquired.  The  possessions  of  England  on  the  main  land  of 
America  consisted  at  this  epoch  of  the  thirteen  American  colo- 
nfes,  which  soon  afterwards  emancipated  themselves,  and  whose 
independence  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783; 
and  of  the  following  West  India  islands;  viz.,  Jamaica,  To¬ 
bago,  Barbadocs,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  An¬ 
guilla.  Nearly  all  these  were  colonies  of  England  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  been  settled  by  bodies 
of  English  colonists;  and  the  land  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
them,  though,  to  a  certain  extent,  cultivated  by  slaves.  At  the 
same  period,  Canada  had  been  recently  conquered  from  France 
by  General  Wolfe,  though  it  was  not  formally  ceded  to  England 
till  1763:  it  included  all  the  habitable  land  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  English  American  colonies.  Newfoundland,  likewise, 
was  an  English  possession,  though  at  this  time  merely  a  fishing 
station.  Other  West  India  islands,  as  Trinidad,  Grenada,  the 
Bahamas,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucie,  and  Dominica,  were  sub¬ 
sequent  acquisitions ;  some  of  which,  indeed,  were  secured  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  1763.  The  large  territory  now  called 
British  Guiana,  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796,  and  finally 
annexed  in  1803.  These  latter  possessions  were  not  colonised 
by  Englishmen ;  and  therefore,  though  they  became  English 
dependencies,  and  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  were  not  in 
strictness  English  colonies.  Gibraltar  had  belonged  to  Eng- 


the  policy  of  England  towards  some  of  these  islands  which  submit 
reluctantly,  and  from  which  we  derive  no  apparent  advantage. 
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land  since  1704;  but  although  the  East  India  Company  had 
long  possessed  some  factories,  the  battle  of  Plassy,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  British  dominion  in  Hindostan,  had  only 
been  gained  by  Clive  in  1757;  and  the  grant  ot  the  Dewan- 
nee,  by  the  Great  Mogul,  to  the  East  India  Company — the 
first  outward  cession  of  sovereignty — took  place  in  1765.  After 
that  time,  the  East  India  Company  gradually  expanded  from 
its  original  character  of  a  trading  association  occupying  a 
few  factories,  to  a  dominant  and  imperial  power;  hut  this 
change  was  not  completely  effected  until  the  time  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  whose  government  began  in  the  year  1798. 

when,  therefore,  England  recognised  the  independence  of 
her  American  Colonies,  her  foreign  empire  was  much  reduced 
in  importance.  She  retained,  indeed,  Jamaica,  and  several 
other  West  Indian  islands:  no  loss  had  been  sustained  in  that 
quarter ;  and  some  new  islands  bad  been  annexed  by  the  Treaty 
of  1763.  But  the  Canadian  provinces,  though  large  in  extent, 
were  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  and  their  produce  and  trade  were 
limited.*  Colonies  were  at  this  time  regarded  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  Their  trade  was  subjected 
to  strict  regulations,  but  their  internal  government  was  little 
interfered  with.  In  the  last  century,  such  correspondence  as 
was  carried  on  with  the  British  Colonies  was  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Plantations.  There 
had,  indeed,  been  a  third  Secretary  of  State  from  the  year 
1768,  entitled  the  Secretary  for  the  American  Department; 
but  his  office  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Burke’s  Act  in  1782,  as 

*  Wlien  Mr.  Oswald  was  sent  over  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  Franklin  at  Paris  in  1782,  Franklin  placed  in  his  hands  a 
paper  containing  a  suggestion  that  England  should  cede  Canada  to 
the  United  States,  in  order  that  Congress  might  sell  the  unappro¬ 
priated  lands,  and  thus  make  a  fund  fbr  compensating  the  damages 
done  by  the  English  army,  including  those  sustained  by  the  Loyalists. 
Mr.  Oswald  approved  of  this  plan,  and  he  delivered  the  paper  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  appears  to  have  listened  to  the  proposition, 
though  it  was  not  made  the  subject  of  serious  negotiation.  See 
Franklin’s  Works  by  Sparks,  vol.  ix.  p.  250.,  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  *  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.’  vol.  i. 
p.  37.,  and  Lord  J.  Russell’s  ‘  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,’  voL  i.  pp.  344. 
347.  363.  384.  477.  This  incident  proves  the  small  value  which  was 
then  attached  by  England  to  the  Canadian  provinces.  It  seems  like¬ 
wise  that  Lord  North  had  offered  to  restore  Canada  to  France. 
(Franklin,  vol.  ix.  p.  210.) 

VOL.  XCVIII.  NO.  CXCIX.  P 


*  The  history  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  tlie  Par¬ 
liamentary  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  is  given  in  Burke’s  speech 
on  Economical  Reform  (Feb.  1780).  With  reference  to  tlie  Southern 
Secretary  of  State,  Burke  says: — ‘He  must  be  poorly  acquainted 
‘  with  the  history  of  office  who  does  not  know  how  very  lightly  the 
‘  American  functions  have  always  leaneil  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
‘  ministerial  Atlas  who  has  upheld  that  side  of  the  sphere.  Un- 
‘  doubtedly  great  temper  and  judgment  was  requisite  in  the  manage- 
‘  ment  of  the  colony  politics ;  but  the  official  detail  was  a  trijle' 
Afterwards,  he  adds,  with  respect  to  the  third  or  American  Secretary, 

‘  The  business  of  the  new  office  w’hich  I  shall  propose  to  you  to 
‘  suppress,  is  by  no  means  too  much  to  be  returned  to  either  of  the 
‘  secretaries  which  remain.  If  this  dust  in  the  balance  should  be 
‘  thought  too  heavy,  it  may  be  divided  between  them  both ;  North 
‘  America  (whether  free  or  reduced)  to  the  Northern  Secretary,  the 
‘  West  Indies  to  the  Southern.’  It  will  be  observed  that  Burke 
treats  the  colonial  business  at  this  time  as  exclusively  limited  to 
America. 

■j"  This  division  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Rockingham 
administration  in  1782.  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen  in  Lord  John 
Russell’s  ‘Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,’  vol.  i.  p.  345.  475.,  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  division  of  Northern  and  Southern  Departments 
continued  under  this  ministry.  Mr.  Fox  had  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  capacity  he  instructed  Mr.  Grenville  to  negotiate 
with  France.  Lord  Shelburne  had  the  Home  Department,  to  which 
the  Colonies  were  annexed ;  and  it  was  as  Colonial  Minister  that 
he  authorised  Mr.  Oswald  to  negotiate  with  Franklin.  If  Mr.  Fox 
(according  to  the  supposition  of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen)  had 
had  the  Southern  Department,  both  negotiations  would  have  been 
in  his  hands,  and  Lord  Shelburne  would  not  have  been  entitl<^d  to 
interfere. 

J  The  Home  Office  still  retains  the  superintendence  of  the  Channel 
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principal  functions  were,  however,  considered  to  be  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peace  (April  3.  1816)  Mr.  Tierney  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  abolition  of  the  Third  Secretary. 
This  motion  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  superintendence 
of  our  Colonial  possessions  was,  at  that  time,  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  one  Minister  of  State ; 
and  it  was  negatived  upon  division  by  182  to  100  votes.  It 
was  thought  that  the  colonial  acquisitions  which  England  had 
made  during  the  war  necessitated  the  continuance  of  a  per¬ 
manent  Colonial  Secretary  of  State ;  and  that  the  reasons 
whicii  justified  Mr.  Burke’s  measure  in  1782  were  not  applicable 
to  Mr.  Tierney’s  motion  in  1816. 

Since  the  Peace,  the  importance  of  the  Colonial  Department 
has  iKjen  steadily  growing ;  and  its  business  has  been  enlarged 
in  successive  years,  until  it  now  not  only  absorbs  the  entire 
attention,  but  almost  exceeds  the  unaided  powers  of  a  single 
Minister.  The  most  rigid  economist  would  not  now  propose 
to  abolish  the  Third  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  ground  that  his 
business  could  be  easily  divided  between  the  other  two  secre¬ 
taries.  Tins  great  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  his  department,  has  been  owing  to 
several  concurrent  causes.  One  of  these,  which  was  particu¬ 
larly  felt  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Peace,  was  the 
strength  of  4he  Abolitionist  party,  and  the  general  sympathy 
with  which  its  efforts  were  regarded  by  the  public.  The  Slave 
Trade  had  been  prohibited  in  1806  ;  but  slavery  still  continued 
in  our  West  India  Islands ;  and  the  perpetual  discussion  of  this 
question  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  department 
which  was  responsible  for  their  government  The  main  causes 
of  the  change,  particularly  of  late  years,  have,  however,  been 
the  increased  publicity  of  public  affairs,  and  the  activity  of  the 
newspaper  press  in  circulating  news  and  discussing  passing 
events  ;  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  colonial 
government,  and  of  the  advantages  of  colonial  dependencies  to 
the  paramount  State,  by  theoretical  writers,  and  particularly  by 
writers  on  Political  Economy ;  the  discussions  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  ‘  Responsible  Government’  for  the  Colonies, 
which  grew  out  of  Lord  Durham’s  Report,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  akefield  theory  of  the  disposition  of  public  lands  ;  and  the 
8i)eeche8  delivered  in  Parliament  by  members  who  had  devoted 


Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  are  dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  not  included  in  any  English  county. 
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a  particular  attention  to  questions  of  colonial  government ;  such 
as  Mr.  C.  Buller,  Lord  Grey,  Sir  \V.  Molesworth,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  number,  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
political  energy  of  the  various  communities  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office,  have  likewise  been  constantly 
increasing  since  1816,  and  have  naturally  demanded  a  larger 
share  of  attention  from  the  department  charged  with  their 
supervision. 

The  increased  attention  which  colonial  affairs  have  received 
since  1815  has,  however,  produced  other  effects  besides  adding 
to  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  It  has  brought  about 
a  change,  which  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  style  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  respecting  colonial 
policy.  Some  years  ago,  the  established  opinion  was,  that 
colonies  were  essential  to  trade;  that  no  nation,  without  im¬ 
portant  colonies,  could  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  had,  moreover,  created  in  our 
public  men  a  dread  of  colonial  liberties ;  and  the  old  system  of 
colonial  government,  which  was  popular  in  the  extreme,  had 
been  replaced  by  maxims  of  jealous  mistrust.*  The  practical 
view  of  colonies,  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peace, 


•  ‘  In  those  ancient  possessions  of  Your  Majesty’s  royal  prede¬ 
cessors,  which  at  present  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  all  the  other  British  colonies  (whetheir  acquired  by 
the  occupation  of  vacant  territories  or  by  cessions  from  foreign 
powers),  there  prevailed  until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  almost  invariable  usage  of  establishing  a  local  legislature, 
consisting  of  three  estates — that  is,  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
sovereign ;  of  a  council,  nominated  by  the  sovereign ;  and  of  an 

assembly,  elected  by  the  people . But  during  tlie  nineteenth 

century  the  British  Crown  has  acquired  by  conquest  and  cession  from 
foreign  states  three  transatlantic  colonies,  one  colony  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  four  colonies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
During  the  same  period  the  British  Crown  has  acquired,  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  vacant  territories,  two  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  three  in  New  Holland,  one  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  one  in 
New  Zealand,  and  one  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  no  one  of  these 
sixteen  colonies  has  the  old  colonial  polity  of  a  governor,  council, 
and  assembly  been  introduced.  In  no  one  of  them  (except  New 
South  Wales)  has  any  electoral  franchise  been  granted  to  the  colo¬ 
nists,  or  any  share  in  the  local  legislation  to  their  representatives.’ 

This  passage  occurs  in  the  very  able  report  upon  Australia  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1849,  which 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  production  of  Sir  James  Stephen.  It 
is  reprinted  by  Lord  Grey,  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
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may  therefore  be  summed  up,  as  consisting  in  a  belief  of  their 
commercial  importance,  and  a  fear  of  their  self-government. 
These  two  dogmas  of  colonial  policy  have  undergone  much 
rough  handling  during  the  last  thirty  years,  both  in  theoretical 
and  practical  discussion.  They  have  been  well  attacked,  and 
not  inefficiently  defended ;  but,  after  many  sharp  intellectual 
conflicts,  they  may  be  considered  to  have  been  generally  re¬ 
placed  in  public  acceptance  by  two  other  maxims,  one  of  which 
assigns  a  moderate  economical  value  to  the  possession  of 
colonies,  while  the  other  affirms,  in  a  confident  tone,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  their  local  self-government.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  has  the  old  creed  of  ‘  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce  ’ 
been  shaken,  that  the  popular  voice  is  at  present  rather  inclined 
to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  condemn  each  colony  as 
unserviceable,  unless  the  positive  gain  derived  from  it  can  be 
assigned  in  figures,  unless  a  debtor  and  creditor  account,  a 
balance-sheet  of  profit  and  loss,  showing  a  favourable  result  for 
the  Paramount  Power,  can  be  annually  drawn  up  for  each 
dependency. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  break-up  of  the  old  system  of 
colonial  policy,  but  before  the  new  system  had  been  consistently 
applied  or  firmly  consolidated,  that  Lord  Grey  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  found  a  colonial 
empire,  not  such  as  it  existed  in  1782,  but  enlarged  by  the 
acquisitions  of  the  French  war,  by  the  colonisation  of  vast  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  by  the  increase  of  population,  to  dimensions  which, 
even  exclusive  of  India,  may  fairly  be  called  gigantic.  It  could 
not  be  said  of  the  business  of  the  Colonial  Department  in  1846, 
as  Burke  said  of  it  in  1780,  ‘  that  the  official  detail  was  a  trifle.’ 
The  correspondence  with  the  governors  of  colonies  w’as  volu¬ 
minous  in  bulk  and  weighty  in  subjects.  It  concerned  great 
questions,  such  as  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers  by  colonial  authorities  and  by  the  imperial  government. 
Transportation,  the  disposition  of  waste  lands.  Free  Trade, 
military  defence,  treatment  of  aborigines.  Lord  Grey,  too,  for 
the  reasons  which  we  have  already  stated,  had  fallen  if  not  on 
evil  at  least  on  difficult  days.  His  position  resembled  that  of 
the  prophet  in  the  Bible,  who  was  required,  not  only  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  dream,  but  to  guess  what  the  dream  had  been.  He 
was  called  ujjon,  first,  to  forge  the  practical  maxims  which  he 
was  to  apply,  and  then  to  apply  them  to  the  cases  before  him. 
The  old  doctrines  were  exploded,  but  the  new  doctrines  were 
not  yet  reduced  into  working  order.  Now  the  work  which 
Lord  Grey  has  written  contains  a  full  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  w'hich  he  solved  the  various  practical  problems  which 
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he  encountered  in  the  several  colonies  of  England  during  the 
six  years  of  his  administration,  and  of  the  maxims  which  he 
applied  to  their  solution.  Without  further  preface  we  will 
attempt  to  follow  him  through  this  series,  calling  attention  to 
the  most  prominent  points  in  each  letter. 

The  first  letter  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  work.  After 
adverting  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  numerous  writings  on 
colonial  questions,  and  remarking,  with  truth,  that  the  subject 
of  Colonial  Policy  is,  as  a  whole,  too  large  for  parliamentary 
debate.  Lord  Grey  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  view  of  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  the  government  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times  have  affected  the  administration  of 
colonial  affairs.  He  first  points  out  the  influence  which  the 
recent  Free- trade  policy  has  exercised  upon  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  her  colonies.  Since  1846,  the  measures 
for  altering  the  corn,  sugar,  coffee,  and  timber  duties,  and  for 
giving  power  to  the  local  legislatures  to  abolish  differential 
duties  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  have  overthrown  the  old  protective  system  of  colonial 
trade,  and  have  exposed  it  to  the  competition  of  the  whole 
world.  Even  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  as  Lord  Grey  remarks,  main¬ 
tained  the  system  of  Colonial  protection  until  1846:  in  that 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  methc^  of  higher  duties  upon  foreign, 
as  distinguished  from  colonial  goods,  and  the  doctrine  that  the 
colonics  are,  for  fiscal  purposes,  ‘  an  integral  part  of  the 
‘  empire,’  were  abandoned.*  The  reforms  thus  effected  created 
some  tem|)orary  distress,  and  more  apprehension  of  future  losses, 
which  uneasy  feelings,  combined  with  the  sense  of  right  which 
long  enjoyment  confers,  produced  a  vindictive  and  resentful 
reaction  against  the  Home  Government,  and  exposed  Lord  Grey, 
as  Colonial  Minister,  to  much  opposition  and  obloquy. 

The  abolition  of  the  system  of  Colonial  Protection  placed  the 
colonies,  for  fiscal  puqwses,  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  foreign 
country,  and  thus,  not  unnaturally,  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  benefit  which  both  the  Paramount  State  and  the  Colony 
derived  from  the  dependence  of  the  latter.  Lord  Grey,  there¬ 
fore,  j)rocecds  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  utility  of  dependent 
colonies,  and  to  explain  the  advantages  which  the  Imperial 
Government  of  England  confers  upon  the  component  parts  of 
the  empire.  He  rests  his  defence  of  the  system  upon  two 
grounds : — 


*  Upon  Colonial  Protection,  see  the  Article  in  vol.  Ixxxiv.  of 
this  Journal  (July,  1846). 
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‘  I  consider,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  British  colonial  empire  ought  to  be 
maintained,  principally  because  1  do  not  consider  that  the  nation 
would  be  justified  in  throwing  off  the  responsibility  it  has  incurred 
by  the  acquisition  of  this  dominion,  and  because  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  this  country  depends  upon  its  having 
large  colonial  possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.’ 

The  responsibility  which  England  has  incurred,  by  under¬ 
taking  the  government  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  is 
forcibly  displayed  by  Lord  Grey.  He  shows  that,  even  if  we 
could  insure  a  pecuniary  gain  of  some  hundred  thousands  a  year, 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  withdrawing  our  protective  power 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  Ceylon,  and  New  Zealand,  and  in 
leaving  the  inhabitants  to  an  internecine  war  of  races,  with  its 
inevitable  concomitants  of  destruction  of  property,  suspension 
of  credit,  and  ruin  of  trade.  The  abandonment  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  likewise,  he  adds,  lead 
to  a  revival  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  even  the  Australian  settle¬ 
ments  would,  he  thinks,  find  that  a  grant  of  independence  would 
be  premature  and  mischievous.  Moreover,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  protecting  power  from  a  portion  of  the  colonies  might  be 
expected  to  diminish  confidence  and  engender  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  in  all. 

These  arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  imply  that  the  imperial 
rule  of  England  is  advantageous  to  the  dependency ;  and  where 
this  is  manifestly  the  case,  the  protection  ought  not  to  be  with¬ 
drawn.  As  to  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  derives  from 
the  possession  of  her  colonies.  Lord  Grey’s  arguments  are  less 
forcible;  they  are  principally  contained  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  — 

‘  The  possession,’  he  says,  ‘  of  a  number  of  steady  and  faithful 
allies  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  will  surely  be  admitted  to  add 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  any  nation ;  while  no  alliance  between 
independent  States  can  be  so  close  and  intimate  as  the  connexion 
which  unites  the  colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  parts  of  the 
great  British  Empire.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  power 
of  a  nation  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  amount  of  physical  force 
it  can  command,  but  rests,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  opinion  and 
moral  influence ;  in  this  respect  British  power  would  be  diminished, 
by  the  loss  of  our  colonies,  to  a  degree  which  it  w'ould  be  ditficult  to 
estimate.’ 

According  to  Lord  Grey’s  view,  therefore,  the  advantages 
which  England  derives  from  her  colonies  fall  under  two  heads  : 
1.  The  increased  command  of  physical  force  which  they  actually 
afford ;  2.  The  belief  in  an  increased  command  of  such  force. 
Can  it,  however,  be  said,  that  the  colonies  are  valuable  allies  to 
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England  in  time  of  war?  Where  are  their  ships  and  their 
troops?  Can  we  even  expect  that  they  will  suffice  for  their 
own  defence  ?  When  it  is  proposed  to  prove  that  the  imperial 
rule  of  England  is  beneficial  to  the  dependency,  our  attention  is 
called  to  the  mighty  arm  which  she  stretches  over  a  weak  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  dwarf  from  the 
protection  of  the  giant.  But  when  the  object  is  to  show  that 
England  is  herself  benefited  by  the  possession  of  colonies,  then 
we  are  told  that  she  is  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  faithful 
allies,  and  that  they  add  to  her  military  power.  Surely  the 
former,  and  not  the  latter,  of  these  views  is  correct ;  and  it  is  a 
sanguine  delusion  to  suppose  that  distant  colonies  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  military  stations)  add  anything  to  the  resources  of 
England  for  purposes  either  of  attack  or  defence.  The  alliance 
between  England  and  her  colonies  is,  in  fact,  according  to  the 
ancient  phrase,  a  fadus  iniquum.  But  in  antiquity,  the  ine¬ 
quality  was  always  in  favour  of  the  stronger  ally;  whereas 
England  gives  to  her  colonies  the  solid  advantage  of  military  and 
naval  protection;  but  receives  from  them  neither  tribute  nor 
any  certain  benefit  in  return.  It  is  true,  that  in  case  of  hosti¬ 
lities,  letters  of  marque  might  be  issued  to  colonial  ships,  and 
they  might  harass  the  enemy  by  a  species  of  guerilla  maritime 
w'arfare.  This  advantage,  however,  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  necessity  which  these  foreign  possessions  w’ould  create 
of  multiplying  our  points  of  defence,  and  dividing  our  forces. 
The  other  argument,  which  we  may  call  the  argument  of  coZo- 
Tiial  prestige,  seems  to  us  still  less  tenable.  The  comparative 
strength  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  w'orld  does  not  now 
dejoend  ujKjn  conjecture  and  surmise.  The  statistics  of  each 
country  —  its  revenue  and  expenditure,  its  public  debt,  the 
numbers  of  its  army  and  navy,  —  are  authentically  known  to 
foreign  States.  Every  weakness  in  its  social  condition  —  every 
civil  dissension  or  discord  between  classes,  is  indeed,  carefully 
noted,  in  order  that  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  turned  to  account : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  extent  and  sources  of  its 
strength  are  investigated  and  understood.  The  utmost  that 
can,  with  truth,  be  said  is,  that  the  power  of  England  may 
be  attributed  by  foreign  States  to  a  false  cause,  and  may  be 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  possession  of  colonies,  when  it 
is,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  industry  and  energy  of  our  native 
population.  But  if  foreign  nations  found  that  the  subtraction 
of  a  colony  did  not,  in  fact,  diminish  the  power  of  England, 
they  would  not  treat  her  with  less  respect.  The  independence 
of  the  American  colonics  furnishes  an  apt  illustration  ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  continental  nations  believed  that  this  change  had 
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struck  a  deadly  blow  at  England,  they  soon  forgot  their  false 
theory,  when  they  observed  the  inexhaustible  resources  which 
she  displayed  during  the  French  war,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  her  barren  American  sovereignty. 

That  England  has  incurred  serious  moral  'obligations  by 
undertaking  the  government  of  so  many  subject  communities — 
including  the  vast  regions  under  the  sceptre  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  that  this  obligation,  having  once  been  assumed, 
cannot  be  laid  aside  without  the  clearest  evidence  that  inde¬ 
pendence  or  transfer  will  be  beneficial  to  the  dependency  itself 
—  we  readily  acknowledge  :  but  this  is  a  burden  to  England  — 
not  a  source  of  power  or  wealth.  The  principal  advantage 
which  England  derives  from  the  possession  of  her  colonies  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  security  which  it  affords  against  protective  or 
exorbitant  tariffs.  This  advantage  of  colonial  dominion  is  not 
specifically  adverted  to  by  Lord  Grey ;  but  except  so  far  as 
colonies  may  afibrd  facilities  for  emigration  or  penal  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  power  of  ensuring  a  free  and  unprotected  trade  with 
them  seems  to  us  the  only  solid  benefit  which  the  Paramount 
State  now  derives  from  their  possession.  So  far  as  her  colonial 
and  Indian  empire  extends,  England  can  insure  the  adoption 
of  F ree-trade  principles.  Wherever  her  protectorate  is  esta¬ 
blished  that  beneficent  and  enlightened  system  prevails  ;  every 
port  is  open  to  her  ships,  every  custom-house  admits  her  goods 
at  moderate  duties.  By  the  exercise  of  her  political  authority, 
she  can  in  young  and  imperfectly  formed  communities  eradicate 
those  mischievous  and  anti-social  maxims  of  trade  which  her 
example  and  moral  authority  have  hitherto  failed  to  dethrone  in 
the  independent  and  most  highly  civilised  nations  of  Europe 
and  America.* 


*  The  following  eloquent  passage  of  Pliny,  extolling  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  emperor  over  the  subject  provinces,  maybe  applied  to  the  effects 
of  the  system  of  Free  Trade,  in  uniting,  in  one  commercial  union,  the 
several  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

‘  Quam  nunc  juvat  provincias  omnes  in  fidem  nostram  ditionemque 
venisse,  postquam  contigit  princeps,  qui  terrarum  foecunditatem  nunc 
hue,  nunc  illuc,  ut  tempus  et  necessitas  posceret,  transferret  referret- 
que  !  qui  diremtam  mari  gentem,  ut  partem  aliquam  populi  plebisque 
Romanm,  aleret  ac  tueretur  !  Et  coclo  quidem  nunquam  benignitas 
tanta,  ut  omnes  simul  terras  uberet  foveatque :  hie  omnibus  pariter, 
si  non  sterilitatem,  at  mala  sterilitatis  exturbat :  hie,  si  non  foecundi¬ 
tatem,  at  bona  foccunditatis  importat:  hie  alternis  commeatibus 
orientem  occidentemque  connectit,  ut,  quae  ubique  feruntur,  quaeque 
expetuntur,  omnes  gentes  invicem  capiant,  et  discant  quanto  libertate 
discordi  servientibus  sit  utilius,  unum  esse,  cui  serviant.  (Paneg.  c.  32.) 
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From  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  respecting  the  utility 
of  colonial  dependence,  Lord  Grey  draws  two  consequences. 
First,  that  England  ought  to  interfere  very  sparingly  with  the 
internal  government  of  her  colonies.  Secondly,  that  her  colo¬ 
nies  ought  to  take  upon  themselves  a  larger  share  than  they 
have  hitherto  borne  of  the  expenses  incurred  on  their  account. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  involves  most  of  the  practical 
questions  which  arise  between  England  and  her  colonies.  So 
long  as  a  colony  continues  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the 
Crown  of  England,  the  Home  Government  must  interfere  to 
some  extent  with  its  affairs :  the  difficulty  is  to  define  in  what 
manner  and  on  what  occasions  that  interference  should  take 
place. 

The  control  of  the  Home  Government  over  the  colonies  is 
exercised  in  the  appointment  of  governors  and  in  sanctioning  or 
disallowing  the  measures  of  the  Colonial  Government,  more 
rarely  in  prescribing  measures  for  its  adoption.  Lord  Grey 
thinks  that  the  appointment  of  governors  must  remain,  as  it 
now  is,  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  cannot  emanate  from  any 
local  source.  The  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  over  their  acts 
varies  inversely  with  the  amount  of  local  liberties.  Where 
there  is  an  elective  local  legislature,  the  Governor’s  acts  do  not 
require  nmch  revision  from  the  Home  Government ;  but  where 
this  check  does  not  exist,  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Grey  takes  occasion 
to  expose  the  common  fallacy  that  colonies  are  chiefly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  patronage  which  they  yield  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

‘  It  is,’  lie  says,  ‘  commonly  believed  that  one  of  the  principal 
objects  for  which  the  colonies  are  retained  is  the  patronage  whicli 
they  are  supposed  to  afford.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
delusion.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  colonies  have  afforded  to 
the  Home  Government  any  patronage  which  can  be  of  value  to  it  as 
a  means  of  influence  in  domestic  politics.  Since  Parliament  has 
ceased  to  provide,  except  in  a  very  few  special  cases,  for  any  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  of  the  colonies,  the  colonists 
have  naturally  expected  that  offices  paid  for  by  themselves  should  be 
filled  up  by  the  selection  of  persons  from  their  own  body,  when  this 
can  be  done  without  inconvenience.  Accordingly  offices  in  the 
colonies  have,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  for  the  most  part  prac¬ 
tically  disposed  of  by  the  governors.’ 

Certain  exceptions  are  indicated  with  respect  to  particular 

The  arguments  of  colonial  prestige,  and  of  prevention  of  hostile 
tariffs,  are  examined  in  the  Artiele  on  Colonial  Policy  in  Mr.  Greg’s 
essays  on  Political  and  Social  Science  (1853),  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
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colonies,  and  also  with  respect  to  judicial  appointments;  but 
the  above  remarks  describe  the  general  practice  for  the  subor¬ 
dinate  offices.  Lord  Grey,  moreover,  shows,  by  a  detailed  list 
of  the  colonial  governors  appointed  during  his  time,  that  the 
persons  whom  he  appointed  were  selected  for  their  fitness,  and 
that  these  appointments  were  not  used  as  means  for  extending 
the  political  influence  of  the  Government.  We  may  add,  that 
the  detailed  narrative  in  the  subsequent  part  of  Lord  Grey’s 
work  has  left  on  our  mind  a  highly  favourable  impression  of  the 
general  ability,  good  sense,  patience,  and  moderation  with  which 
the  recent  colonial  governors  have  conducted  themselves  in  the 
many  trying  and  difficult  positions  in  which  they  have  been 
placed.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to  record  this  opinion,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  believe  that  in  former  periods  of  our  colonial  history 
a  similar  judgment  could  not  have  been  passed  consistently  with 
truth. 

On  the  important  subject  of  popular  institutions  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  Lord  Grey  lays  it  down  broadly,  that  ‘  It  is  the  obvious 

*  duty  and  interest  of  this  country  to  extend  representative 
‘  institutions  to  every  one  of  its  dependencies  where  they  have 
‘  not  yet  been  established,  and  when  this  can  be  done  with  safety ; 

*  and  also  to  take  every  opportunity  of  giving  increased  deve- 
‘  lopment  to  such  institutions  where  they  already  exist  but  in 
‘  an  imperfect  form.’  He  then  proceeds  to  remark  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  universal  establishment  of  representative 
institutions  in  the  colonies  of  England  is  the  presence,  in  many 
of  them,  of  a  large  population  not  of  European  race.  Ceylon 
affords  the  most  striking  example,  where  the  bulk  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  of  various  coloured  races,  and  the  same  objection  to 
popular  institutions  exists  as  in  the  neighbouring  continent  of 
India.  In  the  Crown  colonies  of  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  and  St. 
Lucia,  again,  the  Europeans  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
population.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  capacities  of  some 
of  the  coloured  races  might  be,  if  they  were  placed  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances* ;  but  hitherto  the  history  of  the  world  has 
presented  no  example  of  a  large  coloured  community  living 
under  a  free  government.  Desjwtism  has,  so  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  reaches,  been  the  invariable  government  of  the  coloured 
races.  The  feeling  of  personal  rivalry  and  the  distrust  of 
equals,  which  are  the  great  impediments  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  free  institutions,  have  never  been  so  far 


*  For  a  sanguine  estimate  of  the  aptitude  of  the  African  negro 
races  for  civilisation,  see  the  interesting  discussion  in  Mr.  Greg’s 
Essays  on  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  4  — 17. 
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overcome  by  any  coloured  people  as  to  enable  it  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  slough  of  despotism.  Some  of  the  white  races 
have  accomplished  this  difficult  ascent ;  but  even  their  tendency 
(as  the  history  of  Europe  since  1848  sufficiently  evinces)  is 
strong  and  constant  to  relapse  into  the  despotic  state.  Despot¬ 
ism  is  the  necessary  government  of  a  barbarous  community ; 
but,  unluckily,  free  institutions  are  not  the  necessary  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  civilised  community.  The  coloured  races  have  always 
crouched  under  a  single  master;  the  white  races  have  only 
sometimes  l)een  able  to  establish  a  plurality  of  rulers.  In  those 
West  India  Islands  which  have  long  been  English  possessions, 
representative  institutions  have  been  established.  But  they 
were  established  when  the  negroes  were  slaves,  and  the  Houses 
of  Assembly  were  exclusively  composed  of  whites.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  a  parliamentary  system,  like  that  successfully 
established  in  Canada,  can  be  worked  in  Jamaica  or  Guiana. 

Lord  Grey,  however,  shows  that  the  colonies  which  do  not 
possess  representative  institutions,  nevertheless  enjoy  other 
efficient  securities,  of  a  popular  nature,  against  misgovernment. 
In  all  of  them  the  press  is  free,  and  is  moreover  not  confined 
to  that  bastard  freedom  which  prevails  in  the  German  States, 
but  it  is  permitted  to  discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day. 
The  power  of  petition  or  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
given  to  every  colonist,  and  is  largely  exercised.  Members  of 
the  Legislative  Councils,  though  nominated  by  the  Crown,  are 
often  quite  Independent,  and  influence  the  course  of  government. 
The  colonial  expenditure  is  subject  to  strict  regulations,  and  is 
fixed  by  permanent  laws  and  annual  ordinances.  Full  publicity 
is  likewise  given  to  the  estimates  of  expenditure,  and  to  the 
annual  finance  accounts  in  each  colony,  and  representations  on 
financial  subjects  made  by  local  public  bodies  to  the  Home 
Government,  receive  a  careful  and  respectful  consideration. 
Lord  Grey  remarks,  with  truth,  that  these,  taken  together,  form 
powerful  safeguards  against  misrule;  to  which  he  adds,  that 
the  introduction  of  municipal  institutions  is  a  useful  preparative 
for  free  institutions  of  a  superior  kind. 

In  those  colonies  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  of 
English  descent,  or  at  least  of  a  white  race,  the  local  legislation 
is  in  general  vested  in  a  body  chosen  by  popular  election.  This 
is  likewise  the  case  in  the  old  English  West  India  Islands, 
though  their  population  is  chiefly  negro.  In  most  of  these 
colonies  the  power  of  the  popular  body  is  limited  to  legislative 
affairs,  while  the  Executive  Council  is  substantially  dependent 
on  the  choice  of  the  governor.  In  Canada,  however,  the 
system  of  *  responsible,’  or  as  Lord  Grey  calls  it,  of  parlia- 
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mentary  or  party  government,  has  been  introduced.  The 
meaning  of  this  phrase  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  is  not  limited  to  legislation,  but  extends  to  the 
executive  government.  The  governor  forms  his  council  ex¬ 
clusively  of  persons  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  Queen  of  England  chooses  her 
ministers  from  the  party  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Grey  considers  this  form  of 
colonial  government,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  inde¬ 
pendence  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  power 
of  England,  as  best  suited  to  a  large  and  civilised  community 
such  as  that  of  Canada  ;  but  where  the  community  is  small,  he 
thinks  that  the  limited  size  of  the  House  of  Assembly  will 
render  a  system  of  government  by  parties  of  doubtful  ex¬ 
pediency. 

From  some  comparisons  which  Lord  Grey  draws  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Colonial  Governors  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  and  some  remarks  which  he 
makes  on  the  benefit  of  placing  at  the  head  of  a  colony  a  person 
unconnected  with  its  local  parties,  we  infer  that  he  does  not 
estimate  as  highly  as  we  do  the  advantages  of  independence. 
Dependence  upon  a  distant  government  seems  to  us  a  great,  an 
unceasing,  and  an  inevitable  evil.  It  may,  in  a  certain  state  of 
a  given  community,  be  outweighed  or  compensated  by  counter 
advantages ;  but  a  dependency  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  be  to  a  certain  extent  ill  governed.  The  evils  of  political 
parties  (provided  their  dissensions  do  not  end  in  despotism  or 
civil  war)  are,  in  our  judgment,  trifling  indeed,  as  compared 
with  the  evils  of  dependence  on  the  decision  of  persons  living 
at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  belonging  to  a  different 
political  community,  and  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  dependency.  The  true  defence  of 
our  colonial  system  is  that  we  have  reduced  the  imperial  in¬ 
terference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  each  colony  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  that  we  have  limited  it  for  the  most  part  to  those 
external  relations,  in  which  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country  is  felt  to  be  beneficial  to  the  colony.  Hence  we  have 
made  the  relation  of  dependence  as  little  onerous  to  the  colony 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  advantageous  to  it  on  the  other,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit.  In  reference  to  *  the  vague  declamation  on 
‘  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  govern  the  colonies  from 
‘  Downing  Street,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,’  Lord 
Grey  remarks,  that  ‘it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  highest 
‘  degree  absurd  to  attempt  to  govern  from  Downing  Street,  if 
‘  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  directing  from  thence 
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‘  all  the  measures  of  the  local  authorities.’  Lord  Grey  might 
have  added  that  if  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  govern  the  colonies 
from  Downing  Street,  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  attempt  to  govern 
them  from  Westminster.  Whatever  objections  apply  to  the 
government  of  the  Colonial  Office,  apply,  in  a  still  stronger  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  government  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
colonies  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  directly  represented  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  the  number  of  members  who  arc  well-informed  upon 
any  colonial  question  which  is  the  subject  of  debate,  is  always 
very  small ;  and  unless  the  question  can  be  drawn  into  the  party 
contests  of  the  day,  the  debate  takes  place  before  a  thin  and 
inattentive  audience,  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  limited  and 
confused.  The  popular  forms  of  an  imperial  government  secure 
a  hearing  to  the  complaints  of  dependencies,  but  they  afford  few 
securities  for  correct  decision.  Lord  Grey  subsequently  adverts 
in  several  places  to  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  colonies  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  affairs  were  used  by  the  opposition  as 
■weapons  of  party  warfare,  and  their  permanent  interests  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  some  momentary  object  of  parliamentary  attack  upon 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  Protectionist  conflict  in  the 
West  India  Islands  was,  he  thinks,  prolonged  by  this  cause ; 
the  unjust  attacks  on  Lord  Torrington  had  the  same  origin; 
and  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  prevented  from  taking  the  steps 
necessary  for  crushing  tlic  Kaffir  insurrection  at  its  outbreak  by 
the  fear  of  parliamentary  censures  from  persons  who  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  colony,  and  who  looked  on  its  inhabitants 
as  mere  abstract  beings,  the  subjects  of  a  social  problem. 
Political  judges  may  be  indifferent  as  well  as  imj)artial.  Some 
interest  is  desirable  to  warm  the  affections,  though  too  much 
interest  may  distort  the  judgment.  This  is  an  evil  inherent  in 
every  form  of  dependence ;  whether  the  power  be  vested  in  a 
Secretary  of  State  or  in  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  only  point  in  the  First  Letter  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Increased  obligation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  own 
government  which  the  non-interference  of  the  mother  country 
imposes  on  the  colonies. 

The  colonics  already  defray  the  expenses  of  their  own  civil 
governments,  and  they  arc  not,  in  Lord  Grey’s  opinion,  the 
cause  of  any  increased  naval  expenditure.  Their  chief  expense 
to  England  is  for  military  purjwses;  and  Lord  Grey  shows  in 
detail  the  measures  which  were  adopted  under  Lord  J.  Kussell’s 
administration  for  diminishing  this  expense.  He  thinks  that 
the  policy  thus  commenced  may  be  carried  still  further,  and 
that  this  burden  on  the  mother  country  may  at  no  distant 
period  be  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  amount.  It  should  not 
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be  overlooked  that  the  Governments  of  the  English  colonies  are 
probably  the  cheapest  governments  In  the  world.  No  taxation 
Is  so  light  as  that  of  an  English  colony.  It  is  relieved  from  all 
diplomatic  and  consular,  all  naval,  and  nearly  all  military 
expenses.  The  governor’s  establishment  is  moderate,  and  the 
colonial  debt  is  in  general  small.  Unless  there  is  some  special 
cause  of  depression,  a  small  additional  outlay  for  military 
defences  can  in  general  be  easily  borne  by  our  colonies. 

The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Letters  relate  to  the  sugar  co¬ 
lonies  generally,  and  to  Mauritius,  St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  Guiana, 
and  Jamaica  in  particular.  Lord  Grey  opens  the  subject  by 
explaining  the  measure  of  1846,  amended  in  1848,  for  equalising 
the  duties  on  sugar,  and  for  repealing  the  discrimination  between 
foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  It  is  then  shown  that  the  recent 
distress  of  the  West  India  Islands  has  been  owing,  not  so  much 
to  the  withdrawal  of  protection  on  sugar,  as  to  the  defects  in 
the  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  various 
legislative  Acts  by  which  this  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
‘  contained  no  provisions  calculated  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 

*  negroes  other  motives  to  industry  when  that  of  coercion  was 
‘  withdrawn.  They  were  also  all  alike  deficient  in  not  attempt- 
‘  ing  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  education  and  religious 
‘  instruction  of  the  newly  emancipated  population,  or  for  the 

*  establishment  of  an  effective  police  and  the  enforcement  of 
‘  order.’  The  system  of  levying  a  revenue  by  taxes  on  imports, 
including  articles  of  food,  was  a  manifest  encouragement  to  the 
negroes  to  persist  in  their  habit  of  relying  for  their  subsistence 
upon  the  produce  of  their  provision-grounds ;  and  thus  the  high 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labour, — the  great 
evils  which  the  planters  had  to  contend  against,  —  were  aggra¬ 
vated.  The  retention  of  the  protective  duties  on  sugar,  which 
the  planters  regarded  as  their  panacea,  would  have  tended  to 
keep  up  wages  by  preventing  competition.  The  only  measures 
of  relief  which  the  Government  thought  applicable  were  the 
repression  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade,  the  admission  of  foreign 
goods  without  differential  duties  into  our  colonies,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  free  emigration  into  them.  Lord  Grey  here  intro¬ 
duces  some  important  remarks  upon  the  best  mode  of  improving 
a  jK)pulation  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation.  These,  he  thinks, 
are  of  two  kinds.  First ;  measures  of  police,  prevention  of 
vagrancy,  relief  of  poor,  construction  of  roads,  education,  and 
the  like.  Secondly;  direct  taxation,  to  defray  the  expenses 
thus  incurred.  The  incidental  effect  of  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxes  will,  he  thinks,  be  to  supply  that  stimulus  to  exertion 
which  is  wanting  in  tropical  climates,  and  to  create  habits  of 
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industry  in  the  labouring  class.  Lord  Grey’s  views  on  this 
latter  principle  are  developed  with  great  force  and  clearness, 
and  deserve  the  attentive  consideration  of  economists.*  Our 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  say  more,  than  that  in  comparing 
the  habits  of  industry  among  the  negroes  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
white  labourers  of  temperate  regions,  the  difference  of  race  must 
not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  If  the  white  man  had  the 
physical  without  the  mental  constitution  of  the  negro,  perhaps 
he  would  work  as  industriously  in  Jamaica  as  in  England. 

But  the  fair  consideration  of  these  and  other  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  Sugar  Islands  was  retarded  by  the  struggles 
of  the  colonists  to  recover  Protection  on  their  sugar,  and  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  which  they  received  from  the 
Protectionist  section  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  party 
game  which  we  have  seen  played  at  home  with  the  Com  Laws 
upon  the  farmers,  was  played  in  the  colonies  with  the  Sugar 
Duties  upon  the  planters.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the 
hopes  of  the  colonists  were  excited  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  their 
self-reliance  more  effectually  crushed.  Lord  Grey,  however, 
proves,  by  the  conclusive  argument  of  figures,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  impolicy  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  West 
Indians,  the  total  produce  of  sugar  in  the  British  possessions 
has  increased  since  the  equalisation  of  the  duties  in  1846. 
This  fact  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

Sugar  imported  from  British  Possessions  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
Triennial  averages :  — 

1839-41.  1842-4.  1845-7.  1849-51. 

3,755,960  cwts.  4,100,798  cwts.  5,038,196  cwts.  5,264,180  cwts. 

To  this  we  add  the  account  of  the  imports  of  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Sugar  for  the  last  two  years,  ending  July  5th,  which 
shows  that  while  the  Colonial  import  has  increased,  the  Foreign 
import  has  diminished  :  — 

Produce  of  British  Possessions.  Foieiji'n  Produce. 

1851  -  -  5,022,774  cwts.  2,658,179  cwts. 

1852  -  -  6,315,757  „  1,807,032  „ 

These  results  have  been  fully  recognised  by  Jilr.  Disraeli,  and, 
indeed,  were  appealed  to  by  him,  as  justifying  the  refusal  of 
Lord  Derby’s  Government  to  propose  a  restoration  of  a  pro- 


*  With  respect  to  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  West 
Indies,  see  vol.  i.  p.  79 — 84.  136 — 138.,  and  despatch  to  Sir  C.  Grey, 
App.  C.  p.  367.,  in  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  175.,  in  Katal,  ib.  p.  257.,  in 
Western  Africa,  ib.  p.  283.  ^3. 
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tective  duty  on  sugar.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  British 
West  India  sugar  has  fallen  nearly  a  third  (from  34s.  9</.  to 
23s.  8rf,  a  cwt.)  since  1844.  This  reduction  of  price  is  pro¬ 
bably  compensated  to  a  great  extent  by  a  diminished  cost  of 
production ;  so  far  as  it  is  not  thus  compensated,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  loss  to  the  colonial  producer,  but  it  is  a  gain  to  the 
English  consumer,  who  is  entitled  to  buy  sugar  at  its  natural 
price  ;  and  if  an  increased  quantity  is  produced  in  our  colonies, 
we  may  be  sure  that  on  the  whole  the  production  is  profitable. 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  for  lowering  prices  and  reducing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  withdrawal  of  Protection  produced  in  Mauritius  a  com¬ 
mercial  crisis,  which  disorganised  the  island,  and  rendered  the 
interference  of  the  Government  necessary.  Its  economical 
state  had  been  unsound,  and  propped  up  by  fictitious  credit,  so 
that  when  it  came  to  be  exposed  to  a  severe  trial,  its  weakness 
was  disclosed.  Much  benefit  was  derived  from  emigration 
from  India,  which  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
efficient  assistance  to  the  employers  of  labour.  Various  measures 
suggested  by  the  Mauritius  Association  of  London,  involving 
advances  of  public  money  to  traders,  and  the  issue  of  a  colonial 
paper  currency,  were  likewise  adopted;  the  foundations  of  a 
municipal  system  were  moreover  laid,  and  a  reform  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  great  alteration  in  the  fiscal 
system  was  also  effected,  and  extensive  relief  afforded,  partly 
by  a  remission  and  partly  by  a  transfer  of  taxation.  The 
result  of  these  measures  has  been  to  produce  a  marked  and  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  island,  and  to  remove 
the  feeling  of  discontent  which  had  been  prevalent ;  as  Lord 
Grey  proves  by  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Higginson  the  Governor, 
written  in  October  1851. 

*  The  total  quantity  of  foreij'n  sugar  imported  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1852  was  stated  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  budget  speech,  at 
only  814,000  cwt.  (See  Lord  Grey,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  This  number, 
however,  is  exclusive  of  molasses,  which  ought  to  be  added,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  reckoning  3  lb.=l  lb.  of  sugar. 

Foreign  sugar  570,915  cwt. 

„  candy  243,433 


814,348 

Foreign  molasses  438,826 


1,253,174 

(See  Board  of  Trade  Tables,  Dec.  1852.) 
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A  policy  similar  to  that  pursued  in  Mauritius,  though  adapted 
to  the  peculiarities  of  each  island,  was  likewise  followed  in  the 
other  two  Crown  colonies  of  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad.  These 
islands,  at  the  crisis  in  question,  doubtless  derived  real  benefit 
from  the  more  entire  dependence  upon  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
which  they  were  placed,  as  compared  with  those  West  Indian 
islands  which  had  Houses  of  Assembly.  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  was  a  measure  foreed  upon  the  colonies  by  the  opinion 
of  the  mother  country  ;  the  colonists  submitted  to  it  reluctantly, 
and  showed  no  energy  or  alacrity  in  adopting  the  means  re¬ 
quisite  for  making  it  successful.  The  Colonial  Office  w'as,  on 
the  other  hand,  desirous  of  developing  the  good  tendencies  of 
the  measure,  and  of  repressing  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
transition  to  a  state  of  freedom.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  the 
transition  should  be  effected  under  more  fiivourable  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  Crown  eolonies  than  in  those  which  were  governed 
by  a  legislature  of  planters. 

The  following  passage,  respecting  the  introduction  of  trial  by 
jury  in  St.  Lucia,  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  a  successful 
attempt  to  mould  that  primitive  institution  into  something  like 
a  rational  form :  — 

*  Trial  by  jury  was  established  upon  a  system  which  has  been  for 
many  years  in  successful  operation  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  which 
I  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recommending  for  adoption  else¬ 
where.  The  objections  to  requiring  unanimity  in  a  jury  are  palpable 
and  notorious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  of  deciding  by  a 
naajority  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  majority  may  overrule 
adverse  opinions  hastily  and  impatiently,  and  resort  to  the  ready  ex¬ 
pedient  of  resolving  every  question  by  putting  it  at  once  to  the  vote. 
The  plan  which  seems  best  adapted  to  obviate  on  the  one  hand  the 
undue  impatience  of  a  majority,  and  on  the  other,  the  undue  per¬ 
tinacity  of  a  minority,  is  that  of  verdicts  by  majorities  lessening  as 
the  periods  of  deliberation  lengthen.  Thus,  if  the  jury  consist  of 
twelve  (which,  however,  is  a  larger  number  than  I  would  recommend), 
unanimity  is  required  for  the  first  two  hours,  unanimity  less  by  one 
for  the  second,  less  by  two  for  the  third,  less  by  three  for  the  fourth, 
less  by  four  for  the  fifth  ;  and  if  there  should  then,  at  the  end  of  ten 
hours  of  deliberation,  be  a  dissentient  minority  of  more  than  four  out 
of  twelve,  a  new  jury  is  to  be  impanelled.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Lord  Grey  in  detail  through  his 
account  of  the  insolvency  of  the  Government  of  Trinidad,  and 
of  the  measures  taken  by  Lord  Harris,  in  concert  with  the 
Home  Government,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  island. 
The  system  of  direct  local  rates,  already  adverted  to,  is  stated 
to  have  been  here  tried  with  success.  Lord  Grey  likewise 
points  to  the  procuring  of  free  blacks  from  the  United  States, 
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as  a  method  of  supplying  the  labour  market  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  in  Trinidad  and  other  West  India  islands. 

In  British  Guiana,  though  nominally  a  Crown  colony,  the 
power  of  the  Governor  is  limited  by  a  body  called  the  Court  of 
Policy,  which  is  partly  elective.  When  the  Court  of  Policy 
exercises  any  financial  power,  it  receives  the  addition  of  certain 
‘  financial  representatives ;  ’  and  it  is  then  styled  the  Combined 
Court  This  body,  in  1847,  carried  resolutions  for  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  in  all  salaries  charged  on  the  civil  list ;  the 
alleged  reason  being  the  distressed  state  of  the  colony  ;  and  the 
real  motive  being  the  hope  of  driving  the  Government  to  a  re¬ 
storation  of  Protection.  The  Home  Government  refused  its  as¬ 
sent  to  the  proposed  reduction  ;  whereupon  the  Combined  Court 
allowed  the  taxes  to  expire ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  petty  receipts,  the  Colonial  Government  was  destitute  of  a 
revenue.  The  colonists  probably  expected  that  the  Home 
Government  would,  in  consequence,  apply  to  Parliament  for 
extraordinary  powers,  and  thus  invest  them  with  the  dignity  of 
political  martyrdom.  Lord  Grey,  however,  wisely  determined 
to  leave  them  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  their  own  measures, 
and  the  Governor  was  instructed  to  suspend  the  performance  of 
all  those  j)ublic  services,  for  which  he  was  not  furnished  with 
adequate  funds.  The  result  of  this  step  was  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated ;  at  the  end  of  less  than  eleven  months  of  fiscal 
anarchy,  the  tax  ordinance  was  revived,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  dispute  about  the  civil  list  was  settled.  This  conflict  (in 
which  Mr.  Barkly,  the  Governor,  showed  great  skill  and  ability) 
naturally  retarded  the  improvement  of  the  colony ;  but  some 
measures  of  legislative  reform  have  been  passed  (one  for 
extending  the  franchise  for  the  election  of  financial  repre¬ 
sentatives),  and  the  economical  state  of  the  colony  has  been 
ameliorated. 

Jamaica,  our  largest  West  India  island,  whose  colonisation 
dates  from  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  has  been  the 
chief  sufferer  by  recent  changes.  The  colonists  impute  all 
their  losses  to  imperial  legislation ;  the  anti-slavery  policy  of 
England  being  regarded  as  the  true  origin  of  their  distress. 
Speaking  of  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  voted  by  the  Jamaica 
Assembly  in  1846,  Lord  Grey  says :  — 

‘  It  deserves  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  in  this  memorial, 
which  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  grievances  of  Jamaica, 
it  is  complained  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  the  first  check  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  that  the 
various  steps  by  which  slavery  was  first  mitigated  and  ultimately 
completely  abolished,  are  insisted  upon  as  the  causes  of  the  general 
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min  of  the  proprietors  of  the  island ;  the  fiscal  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  this  country  being  only  adverted  to  as  likely  to  become 
a  new  source  of  difliculty.’ 

The  Assembly,  acting  on  these  views,  have,  for  a  series  of 
years,  done  everything  in  their  power  to  thwart  first  the  anti¬ 
slavery,  and  afterwards  the  anti-protection  policy  of  the  Home 
Government;  and,  since  1846,  they  have  been  naturally  en¬ 
couraged  to  persist  in  this  course  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
Protectionist  party  in  the  English  Parliaraenb 

In  1848,  the  Assembly  showed  an  intention  of  adopting  the 
same  policy  as  that  already  described  as  having  been  pursued  in 
Guiana.  A  Retrenchment  Bill,  reducing  the  salaries  of  certain 
oflScers,  was  passed  by  the  Assembly ;  and  when  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Governor,  the  Assembly  refused  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  these  salaries.  A  long  struggle 
of  dissolutions  and  prorogations  then  ensued  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Assembly  ;  the  Home  Government  took  the 
same  course  as  they  had  taken  at  Guiana,  refusing  to  give  way, 
and  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  colonists ;  and  the  con¬ 
test  terminated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Retrenchment  Bill 
being,  after  a  time,  finally  abandoned.  When  the  papers 
relative  to  this  series  of  transactions  was  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  no  motion  was  made  upon  the  affairs  of  Jamaica — the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Government  was  not  taken  up  by 
the  Opposition.  This  fine  island  still,  however,  continues  in  a 
state  of  great  depression,  and  will  so  remain,  as  long  as  the 
planters  continue  to  look  to  the  English  Parliament  (as  was 
still  the  case  last  year)  for  the  means  of  Improving  their  con¬ 
dition.  Lord  Grey  remarks  that,  *  under  the  law,  as  it  stands, 

*  the  negroes  must  soon  acquire  a  predominant  power  in  the 

*  Assembly.’  When  this  change  has  been  accomplished,  we 
may  look  forward  to  still  greater  changes  in  the  government 
and  industrial  state  of  Jamaica. 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Letters  arc  devoted  to  British  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  principles  of  responsible  government,  as  applicable 
to  Canada,  were  sketched  out  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  despatches 
addressed  to  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  the  Governor,  in  1839  ;  but 
neither  in  his  government  nor  in  those  of  his  successors,  Sir  C. 
Bagot,  Lord  Metcalfe,  and  Lord  Cathcart,  could  the  system  be 
carried  into  effect.  On  assuming  the  seals  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
Lord  Grey  thought  that  the  reasons  for  employing  a  military 
governor  in  Canada  no  longer  existed,  and  he  accordingly  de¬ 
cided  to  replace  Lord  Cathcart  by  Lord  Elgin.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  without  reference  to  party  connexion ;  and  Lord 
Grey  remarks  that,  ‘  as  the  government  of  Canada  is  literally 
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*  the  only  civil  office  in  that  colony  in  the  gift  of  the  Home 
‘  Government,  and  is  the  greatest  prize  in  the  Colonial  service, 

‘  the  manner  in  which  it  was  on  this  occasion  disposed  of  affords 
‘  a  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  common  allegations  that  the 
‘  colonies  are  retained  only  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage  they 
‘  afford.’  Lord  Elgin  went  out  in  January,  1847,  taking  with 
him  further  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada.  He  was  soon  called  upon  to  act  upon  them ; 
for  the  party  which  he  found  in  office,  being  in  a  minority  in 
the  Assembly,  requested  him  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  a 
dissolution  accordingly  took  place.  The  result  was  that  the 
opposition  party  triumphed  at  the  elections.  When  the  Assembly 
met  a  vote  was  carried  against  the  Administration,  and  a  new 
Executive  Council  was  formed.  Lord  Elgin  gave  his  confidence 
to  each  executive,  and  acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  party  in  power, 
without  attempting  to  dictate  a  policy  to  them.  By  a  steady 
adherence  to  this  impartial  course.  Lord  Elgin  was  able  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  French  Canadians  and  to  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  western  province,  and  to  inspire  them  with  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  English  connexion  which  had  not  before  existed. 
The  party  which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  political  ascendancy,  and 
considered  itself  as  peculiarly  associated  with  English  interests, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  displeased.  It  happened,  likewise,  that 
the  discontent  of  this  party  was  increased  by  the  existence  of 
temporary  commercial  distress,  consequent  on  the  changes  in 
the  tariff  of  England.  The  chief  losses  were  caused  by  the 
unsound  measure  of  1843,  by  which  a  premium  was  given  upon 
grinding  American  corn  in  Canada  for  exportation  to  England. 
All  investments  made  for  taking  advantage  of  this  differential 
duty  were  deprived  of  their  artificial  value  by  the  equalising 
law  of  1846 ;  but  although  the  grant  of  the  privilege  was  the 
measure  which  really  deserved  condemnation,  its  withdrawal 
was  naturally  the  object  of  colonial  indignation.  In  this  state 
of  public  feeling  the  Bebellion  Losses  Bill,  to  which  Lord  Elgin 
gave  his  assent,  lighted  a  flame  in  the  colony.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  maintained  their  ground ;  the  riots  at  ISIontreal 
led,  indeed,  to  a  change  in  the  seat  of  Government,  and  to  a 
decision  that  the  sittings  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  should  in 
future  be  held  alternately  at  Quebec  and  Toronto;  measures 
were  also  taken  for  removing  from  office  all  persons  who  had 
openly  declared  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States;  but  by  degrees  the  animosities 
of  the  contending  parties  were  mitigated,  and  the  desire  of  a 
separation  from  England  was  removed.  In  the  meantime  the 
Legislature  employed  itself  upon  the  preparation  of  useful  laws; 
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the  tariff  was  revised  and  reduced  to  a  moderate  scale  of  duties 
for  revenue;  the  municipal  organisation  was  Improved;  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  for  constructing  roads  and  railways ;  and 
popular  education  was  extended  in  both  j)rovinces.  Lord  Grey 
further  explains  the  policy  adopted  in  Canada  by  the  English 
Government  with  respect  to  emigration,  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  Clergy  Reserves ;  important 
questions,  into  which  our  limits  forbid  us  from  following  him. 
We  will  only  call  attention  to  a  remark  made  by  him  upon  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  maintaining  a  protective  duty 
against  Canadian  corn.  If  the  result  of  this  system  is  to  keep 
up  a  higher  range  of  prices  of  corn  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada,  Quebec  and  Montreal  will  have  an  advantage  over 
New  York  in  the  carrying  trade  for  the  supply  of  the  western 
country. 

‘  So  clear  does  it  seem  to*  me  (Lord  Grey  says),  that  this  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  existing  restriction  on  the  importation  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Canada  into  the  United  States,  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
former  I  should  wish  these  restrictions  to  be  maintained  for  a  few 
years,  until  her  trade  with  the  West  can  be  thoroughly  established  ; 
were  it  not  that  I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  general  rule,  that  in 
every  case  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  is 
certain  to  be  attended  with  advantage  to  all  whom  those  restrictions 
affect.’ 

It  appears  that  a  plan  of  providing  for  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  of  Canada  out  of  a  parliamentary  grant,  and  of  gua¬ 
ranteeing  a  loan  for  constructing  a  Canadian  railway  by  the 
credit  of  the  English  Treasury,  combined  with  a  reduction  of 
the  military  expenses  of  the  colony,  was  in  contemplation  when 
Lord  John  Russell’s  Ministry  was  dissolved.  Some  diminution 
of  the  outlay  under  the  latter  head  was,  however,  actually 
effected,  and  during  the  six  years  of  Lord  Grey’s  tenure  of 
office  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  colony  to  England  was 
increased  ;  the  internal  disputes  were  calmed  ;  a  regular  system 
of  constitutional  government  was  brought  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion  ;  many  useful  laws  were  passed ;  and  the  economical  state 
of  both  provinces  was  greatly  ameliorated.  Lord  Grey  con¬ 
siders  it  to  be  proved,  by  statistical  evidence,  that  Canada  has 
made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  wealth  than  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  United  Sbites. 

On  the  remaining  North  American  colonics  we  can  only 
bestow  a  few  words.  In  Nova  Scotia  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  permanence  of  tenui*e  of  non-political  offices,  owing  to  a 
desire  of  introducing  the  j)ractice  of  the  United  States,  to  treat 
all  offices  as  equally  precarious.  This  question  was  decided  by 
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the  recognition  of  the  English  rule,  which  considers  all  non¬ 
political  offices  as  practically  held  during  good  behaviour.  In 
New  Brunswick  the  Colonial  Legislature  passed  a  temporary  Act 
for  granting  bounties  on  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  The  consent 
of  the  Queen  to  this  Act  was  notified,  but  the  Governor  was 
informed  that  it  would  be  refused  to  similar  measures  in  future. 
The  Legislature  remonstrated,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  purely  local  interest ;  Lord  Grey  held  that  the  grant 
of  bounties  was  a  matter  affecting  trade,  and  involving  imperial 
interests,  and  a  communication  in  this  spirit  was  made  to  the 
colony.  The  Legislature  adhered  to  their  former  view,  and 
the  question  remained  unsettled  when  Lord  Grey  left  office. 
The  proceedings  in  the  fishery  question  (which  rose  into  great 
transient  importance  during  last  autumn)  are  detailed  by  Lord 
Grey ;  and  he  also  relates  the  recent  history  of  Newfoundland 
(where  the  town  of  St.  John’s  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1846);  but  we  cannot  dwell  on  these  topics,  and  we  must 
change  the  scene  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Letters  treat  of  Australia ; 
the  Tenth  of  New  Zealand.  Lord  Grey  begins  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  much  discussed  Land  question :  and  he  shows  that  the 
system  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands  now  en¬ 
forced  in  the  Australian  colonies,  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  but  is  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1842,  which  was  itself  grounded  on  the  Report  of  a  Se¬ 
lect  Committee.  This  Act  requires  that  all  public  lands  shall  be 
sold  by  auction,  at  a  price  not  less  than  1/.  per  acre.  Of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  land-sales,  one  half  is  to  be  applied  to  immigration ; 
the  other  half  to  such  objects  of  public  utility  as  may  seem  desir¬ 
able  to  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State.  This  Act  was  up¬ 
held  by  Lord  Grey,  who  attaches  great  importance  to  the  policy 
on  which  it  is  founded :  it  was  only  modified  by  giving  to  the 
Government  a  power  of  making  leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  and  of  granting  compensation  for  improvements. 
By  this  power,  squatters,  who  hold  what  are  called  ‘  runs’  (tracts 
of  land  used  only  for  pastoral  purposes)  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  land  to  induce  them  to  make  improve¬ 
ments.  Lord  Grey  expresses  an  opinion,  that  the  disposal  of  the 
unoccupied  Crown  lands  in  a  colony,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  to  purposes  of  immigration,  are  questions  of  imperial, 
and  not  merely  of  local  interest :  land-jobbing  is,  he  remarks,  the 
prominent  evil  of  newly  settled  countries;  and  he  shows  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  where  the  system  of  sale 
is  not  employed,  prevents  the  evils  of  improvident  grants  by  local 
rates,  which  force  appropriated  but  uncultivated  laud  into  the 
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market.*  The  imuiijn^tion  to'AustnJia  made  great  progress 
under  Lord  Grey’s  administration  ;  not  less  than  60,000  immi¬ 
grants  were  sent  out  hy  the  Emigration  Commissioners  in  the 
five  years  ending  1851.  He  disapproves,  however,  in  general 
of  Parliamentary  gnints  for  purposes  of  emigration ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  population  of  this  country  is  not  now  in  excess 
of  the  profitable  demand  for  its  labour. 

AVe  now  come  to.  the  subject  of  Transportation.  The  demo¬ 
ralisation  of  Van  Diemen’s  land  under  the  Government  of  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  (partly  produced  by  measures  of  injudicious 
economy,  but  chieiiy  by  the  excessive  accumulation  of  convicts 
on  this  single  spot)  created  the  necessity  of  suspending  trans¬ 
portation  to  that  island  for  two  years.  Sir  W.  Denison  was 
sent  out  as  Governor,  and  a  new  plan  of  secondary  punish¬ 
ments  was  devised,  which  was  embodied  in  a  letter  from  Sir  G. 
Grey,  as  Seeretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The 
penal  system  thus  framed,  was  to  consist  of  ‘  a  limited  period  of 
‘  sei)arate  imprisonment,  succeeded  by  employment  on  public 
‘  works,  either  abroad,  as  at  Gibraltar,  or  at  Bermuda,  or  in 
‘  this  country,  and  ultimately  followed,  in  ordinary  cases,  by 
‘  exile  or  banishment  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  original 
‘  sentence.’  This  plan  was  subsequently  modified  by  substitut¬ 
ing  tickets  of  leave  for  conditional  pardons,  with  respect  to  the 
class  of  convicts  who  were  to  go  out  as  exiles.  Transportation 
to  New  South  Wales  had  been  abolished  in  1840;  and  an 
attempt  to  restore  it  made  by  Lord  Grey  was  frustrated  by  the 
opposition  of  the  colonists.  In  Van  Diemen’s  Land  the  sus- 
{)ension  has  ex[>ired,  and  the  settlement  of  Western  Australia  is 
also  applicable  to  purposes  of  transportation.  Lord  Grey  is  of 
opinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  transportation 
preponderate  over  its  disadvantages,  with  reference  to  the  in¬ 
terests  both  of  mother  country  and  colony.  The  mother 
country  gains  by  the  system,  l^cause,  instead  of  placing  its 
discharged  convicts  under  circumstances  which  render  a  return 
to  a  life  of  crime  almost  inevitable,  it  disposes  of  them  in  a 
country  where  they  are  likely  to  acquire  habits  of  regular  in- 


*  The  agrarian  laws  of  Rome  were  substantially  a  question  similar 
to  that  of  the  Crown  lands  in  our  colonies.  The  rich  became  squatters 
upon  them,  and  obtained  a  possessory  title:  an  agrarian  law,  or  the 
sending  out  of  a  colony,  was  a  measure  for  dividing  the  public  land 
among  the  poorer  citizens  without  any  payment.  If  the  Romans  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  selling  the  public  land  at  a  moderate  price,  they 
would  probably  have  prevented  the  fierce  party  conflicts  which  their 
agrarian  laws  provoked. 
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dustry.  With  regard  to  the  colony.  Lord  Grey  has  the  follow-  ’ 
ing  remarks: — 

‘  Looking  back  at  the  history  of  Australia  for  the  last  sixty  years, 

I  see  nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion  that,  upon  a  fair  balance  being 
struck  between  the  good  and  the  bad  moral  results  of  transportation, 
even  as  it  had  actually  been  conducted,  the  bad  would  be  found  to  pre¬ 
ponderate.  No  doubt  great  evil  resulted  from  the  creation  of  a  society 
in  which  the  convict  element  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  predominated 
so  much  as  it  formerly  did  in  New  South  Wales.  No  doubt  great 
moral  corruption  and  great  physical  suffering  were  produced  by  the 
manner  in  which  convicts  were  formerly  conveyed  to  the  eolony,  and 
by  the  system  (or  rather  absence  of  all  system)  of  management  to 
which  they  were  subject,  both  during  the  passage  and  on  their  arrival. 
Before  public  attention  had  been  seriously  directed  to  the  subject, 
frightful  abuses  certainly  occurred  in  the  transportation  of  offenders  ; 
even  when  the  practice  of  assignment  was  established,  tliere  were  still 
abuses ;  and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  probation  system,  which  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  in  1842,  was  still  more  open  to  objection.  But  with  all 
these  errors  in  the  mode  of  conducting  transportation,  when  we  look 
at  what  the  Australian  colonies  are  at  this  moment,  and  consider  that 
these  communities  have  been  created  by  it  (for  it  is  notorious  that 
the  penal  settlements  afforded  the  means  of  founding  the  others),  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that,  if  the  scheme  of  sending  con¬ 
victs  to  Port  Jackson  has  worked  much  evil,  it  has  worked  still 
greater  good.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

The  history  of  the  measures  adopted  for  amending  and  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  free  institutions  of  the  Australian  colonies  follows  next. 
These  proceedings  commenced  with  a  reference  made  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  Lord  Campbell,  Sir 
James  Stephen,  and  Sir  Edward  Kyan,  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
Australian  reform.  On  the  Report  which  emanated  from  this 
Committee,  a  Bill  was  presented  by  the  Government,  which, 
after  various  modifications,  became  law  in  1850.  When  the 
plan  of  this  measure  was  first  circulated  in  the  colony,  it  was 
I’avourably  received ;  but  the  criticisms  which  it  underwent 
during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  produced  a  change  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Australian  public.  Lord  Grey  justly  re¬ 
marks  that  ‘the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  as- 
‘  sured  that  the  success  of  free  institutions  in  any  country 
‘  depends  far  less  upon  the  particular  form  of  those  institutions, 

‘  than  upon  the  character  of  the  people  upon  whom  they  are 
‘  conferred,  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  power  placed  in  their 
‘  hands.’  Two  points  in  this  Australian  Act  are  deserving  of 
special  attention.  One  is,  the  power  which  it  confers  upon  the 
colonial  legislatures  of  altering  its  provisions  with  the  consent  of 
the  Crown.  Where  a  constitution  is  granted  to  a  colony  by 
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the  mere  act  of  the  Crown,  such  a  power  necessarily  exists ; 
and  we  agree  with  Lord  Grey  in  thinking  that  the  local  legis¬ 
lature  ought  not  to  be  in  a  worse  position  where  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  granted  by  Parliament.  The  Canada  Constitution  Act  of 
1840  contains  no  such  permissive  power ;  it  can  only  be  altered 
by  the  English  Parliament ;  and  Lord  Grey  is  of  opinion  that 
a  similar  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Canadian  Legislature. 
The  other  is,  the  rejection  of  what  has  been  called  the  bicamer¬ 
alist  principle  in  the  Australian  Act,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
local  legislature  to  a  single  chamber.  On  this  subject  Lord 
Grey  has  some  remarks  well  worthy  of  consideration.  His 
experience  of  colonial  affairs  has  induced  him  to  doubt  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  received  opinion  (once  shared  by  himself)  in  favour  of 
a  double  chamber,  and  to  think  that  in  colonies  a  single  cham¬ 
ber  is  preferable.  The  elements  for  an  aristocratic  chamber  do 
not  exist  in  a  young  colonial  community  :  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  fitted  for  the  duties  of  representation  is  not  large,  and 
hence  their  division  into  two  houses  is  inexjMjdient ;  while  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  members  nominated  by  the  Governor 
(being  a  third  or  some  other  number  less  than  half  the  house) 
serves  to  insure  a  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  minorities, 
and  to  prevent  an  eager  majority  rushing  at  once  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  end,  without  due  deliberation  and  discussion. 

*  It  is  ot  the  utmost  importance  that  in  all  legislative  assemblies 
‘  both  sides  of  all  disputed  questions  should  be  heard,  and  that 

*  those  who  hold  what  is  not  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day, 

*  should  be  represented.  But  from  the  nature  of  colonial 
‘  societies,  there  is  a  great  danger  that  this  may  not  always  be  the 
‘  case,  if  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  must  be  returned  by 
‘  popular  election ;  since  there  are  occasions  when  able  and 

*  upright  men  may  fail  to  be  elected  from  the  very  qualities 

*  which  render  it  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  so,  in  con- 
‘  sequence  of  their  being  too  judicious  to  be  misled  by  some 

*  delusion  of  the  moment,  and  too  honest  and  independent  to 
‘  profess  to  share  in  it  contrary  to  their  real  opinion.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  100.)  Some  statistical  facts  are  annexed  which  prove 
the  rapid  progress  of  Australia  since  1846.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  revenue  rose  from  270,550/.  in  1846  to  371,394  in 
1850,  and  the  export  of  wool  from  16,479,520  lbs.  in  1846  to 
32,361,829  lbs.  in  1850.  In  South  Australia,  the  Customs 
revenue  rose  from  37,643/.  in  1846  to  102,523/.  in  1850;  and 
the  export  of  wool  from  1,473,186  lbs.  in  1846  to  3,289,232  lbs. 
in  1850. 

The  next  Letter  relates  to  New  Zealand,  a  more  recent,  but  a 
promising  and  remarkable  settlement.  Its  chief  peculiarity 
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consists  in  the  character  of  the  native  population,  who,  starting 
from  perfect  barbarism,  have,  nevertheless,  since  they  came  into 
contact  with  the  English  settlers,  shown  a  greater  aptitude  for 
civilisation  than  any  aboriginal  race  among  whom  the  white 
men  have  established  a  permanent  footing.  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  120,000;  nearly  the  whole  nation  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity ;  they  are  fond  of  agriculture,  make  good 
sailors,  are  attached  to  Europeans,  are  desirous  of  learning 
Euroi)ean  arts,  are  ambitious,  docile,  and  adhere  to  their  engage¬ 
ments.  These  elements,  taken  together,  form  a  character  which 
seems  susceptible  of  great  ulterior  improvement,  and  of  attaining 
a  degree  of  civilisation  which  none  even  of  the  Oriental  popu¬ 
lations,  encased  in  their  stationary  religions,  have  ever  been  able 
to  reach.  Conflicts  naturally  arose  between  the  natives  and  the 
new  settlers;  but  tranquillity  has  been  established  under  the 
able  administration  of  Sir  George  Grey,  a  Governor  appointed 
by  Lord  Derby  in  1845,  and  whose  community  of  name  with 
Lord  Grey  is  accidental.  His  policy  was  to  crush  the  attacks 
of  the  aborigines  at  the  outset  with  a  strong  military  power,  and 
to  ask  for  considerable  grants  from  the  mother  country,  during 
the  early  and  struggling  period  of  the  colony ;  the  result  of 
which  far-sighted  system  has  been  that  the  parliamentary  grants 
have  annually  diminished  since  1847,  and  that  next  year  the 
colony  will  probably  be  self-supporting.  We  may  add  that  the 
case  of  New  Zealand  is  a  striking  example  of  the  benefit  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  a  wealthy  and  powerful  State  during  the  infancy 
of  the  colony.  Lord  Grey  admits  that  the  Act  of  1846,  giving 
representative  institutions  to  New  Zealand,  was  premature,  and 
that  the  Governor  acted  wisely  in  not  carrying  it  into  effect.  It 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  measure  which  enabled  him  to  in¬ 
troduce  certain  preparatory  free  institutions;  and  in  the  Session 
of  1852,  Lord  Derby’s  Government  proposed  and  carried  an  Act 
which  was  substantially  based  upon  the  original  plan. 

Ceylon  occupies  the  next  place.  In  this  colony  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  had  been  given  to  the  growth  of  coffee  about  the  year 
1845  ;  there  had  been  a  sudden  burst  of  prosperity,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  revenue.  A  large  addition  had  like¬ 
wise  been  made  at  the  same  time  to  the  civil  establishments  of 
the  island.  When,  however.  Lord  Torrington  went  out  as 
Governor  in  1847,  a  commercial  reaction  had  taken  place,  and  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  had  been  established.  In  1846,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  was  more  than  74,000/. ;  and 
it  was  estimated  that  the  deficiency  of  1847  would  be  still 
greater.  A  necessity  for  prompt  action  had  therefore  arisen ; 
and  the  financial  measures  adopted  by  Lord  Torrington  were 
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judicious  and  effective.  A  general  revision  of  taxation  was 
undertaken  ;  the  export  duty  on  cinnamon,  which  threatened  to 
destroy  this  important  branch  of  the  Ceylon  trade,  was  reduced 
from  12rf.  to  4rf.  a  pound,  and  all  other  export  duties  were  abo¬ 
lished.  All  differential  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  goods 
were,  moreover,  reduced  to  the  rates  on  British  goods.  These 
reductions  were  estimated  to  produce  a  loss  of  40,000/.  a  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  various  retrenchments  were  made  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  some  new  taxes  were  imposed.  The  chief  relief 
to  the  island  treasury  was,  however,  afforded  by  a  measure 
(known  as  the  ‘Road  Ordinance’)  for  rendering  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads  a  local  liability,  to  be  discharged  by  labour  or 
a  money  payment,  and  for  thus  removing  this  burden  from  the 
general  government.  We  know,  by  examples  such  as  that  of 
Sir  R.  Waljx)le’s  Excise  Scheme,  that  even  in  civilised  com¬ 
munities,  useful  financial  measures  may  be  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  thus  excite  a  popular  discontent.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  wonderful  that  the  native  priests  and  chiefs  of  Ceylon, 
disliking  the  British  rule,  and  finding  that  it  gradually  under¬ 
mined  their  influence,  were  able,  by  the  propagation  of  false 
reports,  and  by  working  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
people,  to  stir  up  a  revolt.  This  insurrection  threatened  to 
spread  and  to  become  formidable ;  and  if  it  had  once  involved  a 
large  portion  of  the  island,  great  loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of 
property  must  have  ensued.  Prompt  measures,  necessarily 
entailing  military  executions,  were  resorted  to  for  its  sup¬ 
pression  ;  which  was  speedily  effected  by  the  execution  of 
eighteen  of  the  rebels,  and  the  infliction  of  minor  punishments 
upon  many  of  the  others.  Lord  Torrington’s  conduct  in 
quelling  this  insurrection  received,  and  justly  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  approbation  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Government. 

If  these  transactions  had  occurred  on  the  neighbouring  conti¬ 
nent  of  India,  and  within  the  dominions  of  the  Company,  the 
probability  is  that  they  would  have  attracted  little  attention  in 
Parliament.  But  having  taken  place  within  a  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  they  were 
a  tempting  subject  for  party  opposition,  and  hence  a  Select 
Committee  was  obtained,  which  sat  for  two  Sessions,  and  con¬ 
ducted  its  proceedings  in  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to  the 
Government.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was,  however, 
after  all,  insignificant,  and  a  resolution  censuring  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  moved  in  the  House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Circumstances  came  out 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Committee  which  showed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  discord  between  the  Governor  and  some  of  the  principal 
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civil  servants,  and  induced  Lord  Grey  to  recall  Lord  Torring- 
ton  from  his  government.  Subsequent  events  have,  however, 
proved  the  soundness  of  his  policy  ;  the  revenue  again  exceeds 
the  expenditure,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  state  of  the 
island  has  become  prosperous. 

The  Twelfth  Letter  includes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
adjoining  settlement  of  Natal.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of 
Lord  Grey  to  the  Colonial  Office,  incursions  had  been  made 
into  the  lands  of  the  colonists  by  the  Kaffir  tribes,  accompanied 
with  great  destruction  of  property.  One  of  his  first  measures, 
accordingly,  was  to  send  out  additional  troops  to  the  Cape ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  was  replaced  by 
Sir  H.  Pottinger  as  Governor.  The  latter,  however,  was 
speedily  removed  to  the  government  of  Madras,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who,  on  reaching  the  colony, 
found  the  hostilities  with  the  Kaffir  tribes  concluded.  The 
instructions  given  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  and  repeated  to  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  were,  in  substance,  that  the  system  of  treaties 
with  the  Kaffir  tribes  having  been  shown  to  be  futile,  no  more 
such  treaties  were  to  be  made ;  but  that  the  district  between 
the  Keiskamma  and  the  Kei  was  to  be  declared  subject  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  were  to  be  placed  under  a 
government  of  British  organisation  ;  this  system  being  adopted 
with  a  view  of  civilising  and  reclaiming  the  Kaffir  tribes. 
These  instructions  were  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Harry  Smith 
in  December,  1847.  Lord  Grey  says  that  they  were  founded 
on  a  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  the  highest  authorities, 
and  has  proved  successful  in  New  Zealand ;  and  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  desired  results  at  the  Cape  for  nearly  three  years. 
In  February,  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith  recommended  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown  should  be  further  proclaimed  over 
the  territory  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers ;  —  a  mea¬ 
sure  in  which  Lord  Grey  acquiesced,  and  which  was  accordingly 
carried  into  effect.  In  1849,  the  affair  of  the  ‘Neptune’  and 
the  Bermuda  convicts  occurred,  when  the  colonists  made  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  to  prevent  them  from  being  landed, 
and  to  reduce  the  Government  to  submission  by  starving  the 
troops.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  so 
recent  a  transaction ;  but  we  will  remark,  that  of  all  the  cases  of 
colonial  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  re¬ 
counted  in  Lord  Grey’s  volumes,  this  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
most  irrational  and  indefensible.  The  question  of  representative 
institutions  formed  only  an  episode  in  the  troubled  annals  of  this 
colony.  In  1842,  a  petition  for  a  grant  of  representative  insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  colony  had  been  sent  to  Lord  Derby  by  Sir  G. 
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Napier.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  answer,  stated  his  objections  to  this 
course,  and  called  upon  the  Governor  for  his  opinion  on  the 
question.  The  subject  remained  for  some  time  in  abeyance, 
but,  in  July,  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith  reported  his  opinion, 
that  the  time  for  their  introduction  had  arrived.  Lord  Grey 
informed  him,  that  the  Home  Government  were  prepared  to  act 
on  his  advice,  and  referred  the  question  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations.  The  report  of  this  body 
recommended  that  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  should  be  laid 
down  in  letters  patent,  and  that  the  details  should  be  filled  in 
by  the  Governor  with  the  assistance  of  his  Legislative  Council. 
Steps  were  taken  both  by  the  Home  Government  and  the 
Governor  for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect ;  but  various  impedi¬ 
ments,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony,  delayed  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  it  remained  in  suspense  when  Lord  Grey  quitted  office. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1850,  disturbances  again  broke  out 
amongst  the  Kaffirs,  eontrary  to  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  expectation  ; 
many  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  colony  likewise  revolted,  and 
large  defections  took  place  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment. 
The  war  which  then  began  survived  Lord  Grey’s  administration 
and  that  of  his  successor.  Sir  J.  Pakington,  it  seems  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  concluded,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  not  speedily  re¬ 
vive.  Lord  Grey  thinks,  that  if  measures  of  severity  had  been 
promptly  used,  it  might  have  been  crushed  in  its  commencement; 
but  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  naturally  deterred  from  resorting 
to  military  executions,  by  the  attacks  which  had  made  in  Par¬ 
liament  uj)on  Lord  Torrington  and  Sir  Henry  Ward  for  adopt¬ 
ing  a  similar  course.  With  respect  to  the  recall  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  which  afterwards  took  place,  Lord  Grey  expresses  him¬ 
self  in  a  manner  equally  honourable  to  the  author  and  to  the 
subject  of  this  measure. 

As  to  the  future  state  of  the  Cape  colony.  Lord  Grey  speaks 
of  the  prevalent  feeling  that  it  is  not  worth  the  sacrifices  which  it 
costs  us ;  ‘  few  persons  (he  says)  would  probably  dissent  from 
‘  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  this  country  if  the 

*  British  territory  in  South  Africa  were  confined  to  Cape  Town 

*  and  to  Simon’s  Bay.’  But  he  shows  that  we  have  incurred 
moral  liabilities  towards  the  population  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  thus  5000  emigrants  were  sent  out  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1819,  and  settled  in  the  district  of  Albany,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  120,000/.;  and  the  European  settlers  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  improvements,  and  accumulate  property,  in 
the  outlying  districts.  The  argument,  that  the  colonists  would 
be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  defence,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  government.  Lord  Grey  altogether  rejects ; 
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and  he  says  that  the  parallel  drawn  from  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  early  American  colonies  to  the  colonists  of  the 
Cape,  whose  wealth  consists  in  cattle,  is  inapplicable  and  falla¬ 
cious.  Lord  Grey  regards  the  civilisation  of  the  native  tribes 
at  the  Cape  as  an  object  of  possible  attainment.  *  For  my  own 

*  part  (he  says),  I  confess  I  should  grieve  to  think  that  the 
‘  ultimate  occupation  of  Southern  Africa  by  a  civilised  popu- 
‘  lation  was  only  to  be  accomplished,  like  that  of  North 
‘  America,  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  native  races,  before 
‘  the  advancing  tide  of  a  white  occupation  of  the  soil.  I  be- 
‘  lieve  that,  instead  of  this,  the  civilisation  of  the  Black,  and  the 
‘  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  is  not  impracticable,  if 
‘  the  superior  power  of  this  country  is  wisely  and  generously 
‘  used  to  enforce  on  both  sides  a  respect  for  each  other’s  rights, 

‘  and  to  foster  all  those  germs  of  improvement  which  are  already 

*  showing  themselves  among  the  aboriginal  population.’ 

In  all  wishes  for  the  ultimate  civilisation  of  the  Black  tribes 
of  Southern  Africa,  we  heartily  concur;  but  we  cannot  look 
forward  with  satisfaction  to  such  an  amalgamation  of  races  as 
will  elFace  the  separate  existence  of  a  White  population ;  nor 
indeed  do  we  consider  it  certain  that  a  mixed  or  mulatto  race 
can  be  permanently  continued,  without  fresh  infusions  of  the 
blood  of  an  unmixed  race.  Experience  seems  to  show,  that 
where  these  renewals  from  the  original  stocks  do  not  take  place, 
the  characteristics  of  the  preponderant  race  obtain  an  exclusive 
dominion,  and  that  those  of  the  minority  are  gradually  extin¬ 
guished.* 


*  On  the  civilisation  of  savage  tribes,  see  the  interesting  chapter 
of  Mr.  Kaye  in  his  recent  work  on  the  ‘  Administration  of  the  East 
‘  India  Company,’  p.  463 — 493.  What  Mr.  Kaye  proves  amounts 
only  to  this :  that  where  an  Indian  tribe  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
unsettled  in  its  habits,  and  living  by  rapine,  English  officers,  by  great 
energy,  daring,  and  personal  sacrifices,  have  been  able  to  raise  it  to 
the  ordinary  level  of  Indian  society.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  cer¬ 
tain  mischievous  and  immoral  practices — such  as  human  sacrifices. 
Suttee,  female  infanticide,  thuggee,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
decoity,  or  gang-robbery, — have  been  suppressed  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  latter  practices,  however,  though  ancient,  have  never 
been  universal  in  India.  Hitherto  the  English  Government  has 
found  no  means  of  raising  the  general  average  of  native  Indian  civi¬ 
lisation  :  if  our  influence  was  withdrawn  from  any  district,  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  speedily  relapse  into  its  former  state.  Some  remarks  on 
the  difficulty  of  reclaiming  savage  tribes,  and  their  extinction  in  the 
presence  of  European  settlers,  are  made  by  Mr.  M‘Cann  in  his 
‘  Travels  through  the  Argentine  Provinces,’  vol.  i.  p.  253—271. 
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With  respect  to  Natal,  we  can  only  say  that  it  has  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  maintains  its  own  civil  govern¬ 
ment; — a  circumstance  which  indicates  a  sound  state  of  things, 
considering  the  recency  of  its  settlement  This  end  has  partly 
been  attained  by  the  policy  (already  adverted  to)  of  imposing  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  inhabitants;  in  this  instance  a  tax  of  7s. 
a-year  on  each  native  hut. 

The  Thirteenth  and  last  Letter  relates  to  those  colonies 
which  are  principally  to  be  regarded  as  trading  stations,  or  as 
posts  of  military  strength ;  and  in  which  there  is  no  large 
territory  occupied  for  purposes  of  agriculture  or  pasturage. 
These,  as  they  involve  no  important  questions  of  colonial  policy, 
may  be  briefly  dismissed.  Hong-kong  has  not  fulfilled  all  the 
expectations  originally  formed  of  its  utility  ;  but  its  expenditure 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  its  state  is  satisfactory.  Labuan 
was  first  occupied  as  a  British  possession  during  Lord  Grey’s 
Colonial  Government :  it  is  intended  principally  to  facilitate  the 
trade  with  Borneo.  A  similar  measure  was  at  the  same  time 
adopted  with  the  Falkland  Islands.  Of  the  forts  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  Lord  Grey  gives  a  highly  interesting  account,  and  he 
shows  how  the  Britbh  authority,  though  legally  limited  to  a 
cannon  shot’s  distance  from  the  forts,  nevertheless  exercises  a 
moral  influence  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  by  the  habit  of 
the  population  to  submit  to  the  voluntary  jurisdiction  of  En¬ 
glish  magistrates,  who  administer  justice  among  these  uncivilised 
people.  A  considerable  trade  has  lately  been  established  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gambia;  the  principal  export  being  an  article 
entitled  ground-nuts.  The  Governor  of  Bathurst,  on  the  Gam¬ 
bia,  has  reported  his  opinion  that  cotton  might  be  grown  with 
profit  in  that  district,  if  habits  of  regular  industry  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  natives.  Lord  Grey,  well  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  multiplying  the  sources  of  supply  for  cotton,  considers 
this  suggestion  as  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  In  Sierra 
Leone,  the  principal  of  our  establishments  in  Western  Africa, 
the  finances  were  placed  in  order  in  Lord  Grey’s  time,  and  a 
direct  tax  on  houses  and  lands  then  imposed  has  proved  produc¬ 
tive.  Malta  received  many  improvements  of  its  civil  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  able  administration  of  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall,  who 
was  appointed  Governor  by  Lord  Grey.  It  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  a  free  press,  and  a  tariff  founded  on  Free-trade  principles; 
by  the  adviee  of  Mr.  O’Ferrall,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  admitted  into  it  some  members 
chosen  by  popular  eleetion. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  his  administration, 
with  which  Lord  Grey  concludes  his  work,  he  is,  we  think. 
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fully  borne  out  by  the  detailed  account  of  the  several  colonies 
which  he  had  previously  given :  — 

‘  Let  me  add,  with  regard  to  the  results  of  our  policy, — for  after 
all  it  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits, — that  taking  our  Colonial  Empire 
as  a  whole,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  period  of  equal  length 
can  be  pointed  out  in  our  history  in  which  that  empire  has  prospered 
so  much,  and  has  made  such  large  strides  towards  future  greatness,  as 
during  the  years  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  There  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  no  similar  period  during  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  have  been  encountered,  the  advance  has  been  greater. 
The  facts  and  statistics  which  I  have  quoted,  from  official  documents, 
enable  me  to  make  this  assertion  without  fear  of  contradiction.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  Cape,  where  we  left,  as  we  found,  a  dis¬ 
tressing  war  going  on,  profound  peace  and  internal  tranquillity  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  whole  of  our  extensive  colonial  empire  at  the 
time  of  our  quitting  office.  A  commercial  revolution  deeply  affecting 
the  interests  of  many  of  our  most  important  colonies  has  been  safely 
passed  through,  not,  it  is  true,  without  much  distress  and  loss  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  which  I  deeply  Lament,  but  with  great  advantage  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  these  colonies  and  of  the  mother  country ;  and, 
except  where  our  measures  have  been  thwarted  by  the  opposition  to 
the  new  commercial  policy,  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  so  great 
a  change  have  been  nearly  surmounted.  Various  important  and 
difficult  questions,  touching  both  the  internal  government  of  the 
colonies  and  their  relations  with  the  mother  country,  have  been 
happily  settled ;  and  in  almost  all  the  colonies  a  great  reduction  of  the 
charges  they  impose  on  the  British  Treasury  has  been  effected,  and 
principles  have  been  established,  and  rules  laid  down,  which,  if  they 
shall  continue  to  be  acted  upon,  must  lead  to  still  larger  and  early 
reductions  of  our  expenditure.  The  burden  of  taxation  has  also 
been  diminished,  and  the  state  of  the  finances,  at  the  same  time,  im¬ 
proved,  in  the  colonies  where  the  most  direct  authority  is  exercised 
by  the  Crown.  Finally,  while  the  principle  of  leaving  to  the 
colonists  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  has  been  carried 
further  than  at  any  former  period,  this  has  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  disturbing  any  of  the  ancient  landmarks  which  define  the  limits 
of  the  powers  vested  respectively  in  the  Crown,  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  Colonial  Legislatures.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  302.) 

We  have  now  given  such  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  Lord 
Grey’s  work  as  will  serve  to  show  its  importance  and  extent, 
and  to  prove  that  in  composing  a  vindication  of  his  own  policy, 
he  has,  in  fact,  written  a  Handbook  of  Modem  Colonial  Policy, 
which  no  person  desirous  of  understanding  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  our  colonies  can  omit  to  read.  We  wish, 
too,  that  the  contents  of  this  book  could  become  known  in 
foreign  countries,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which 
foreign  politicians  more  often  mistake  the  conduct  and  motives 
of  this  country  than  colonial  questions ;  whereas  a  knowledge 
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of  the  truth  might  remove  many  absurd  jealousies  and  suspi¬ 
cions  which  now  reign  in  their  minds  with  undisputed  sway.* 
We  may  add,  that  the  opinions  expressed  incidentally  by  Lord 
Grey  upon  matters  of  general  policy  involved  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  colonial  subjects,  are  clear,  sound,  and  enlightened. 
Upon  questions  of  trade,  in  particular,  he  shows  everywhere 
not  only  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  but 
abo  such  a  firm  and  consistent  adherence  to  general  principles 
as  proves  that  he  has  thoroughly  sifted  and  appropriated  the 
original  processes  of  argument  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
We  will  only,  in  conclusion,  express  a  hope  that  Lord  Grey’s 
work  may  serve  as  an  example  to  his  successors,  and  that  we 
may  receive  from  future  Secretaries  of  State  a  similar  compte 
rendu  of  their  colonial  administration. 


Art.  IV.  —  China  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace.  By 

Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.  1852. 

'J’liREE  circumstances  combine  at  the  present  moment  to 
secure  our  earnest  attention  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
China  and  of  its  relations  with  western  civilisation.  The  first 
to  which  we  would  allude  is  the  remarkable  effect  which  appears 
to  be  in  process  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  California 
and  Australia,  and  the  prominent  part  which  this  people  seems 
destined  to  act,  and  indeed  has  already  enacted,  in  the  Pacific 
hemisphere. 

The  second  specialty  relating  to  China  which  attracts  our  at¬ 
tention  at  this  particular  juncture  is  the  approach  of  the  period 
for  the  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties  with  that  nation.  In 
nothing  is  procrastination  more  common,  in  nothing  is  it  so 
fatal  and  consequently,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  im¬ 
portance,  in  nothing  should  it  be  so  studiously  guarded  against  as 
in  the  management  of  political  affairs.  We  therefore  need  make 
no  apology  for  at  once  calling  attention  to  w’hat,  in  the  pressing 
and  stirring  affairs  of  the  present,  had  well  nigh  been  forgotten, 
viz.,  that  in  1855  the  provisions  of  the  French  and  American 

*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  candid  and  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  English  affairs  by  which  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  has  on  many  occasions  distinguished  itself ;  and  particularly 
of  calling  attention  to  four  articles  by  M.  Lconce  de  Lavergne,  on  the 
Rural  Economy  of  England,  in  the  numbers  for  Jan.  15.,  March  1. 
and  15.,  and  April  15.  of  this  year.  These  articles  not  only  discuss 
the  social  questions  relating  to  English  agriculture  with  great  ability, 
but  even  on  practical  matters  contain  much  information  interesting 
to  an  English  reader. 
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treaties  with  China  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  and  revised  by 
the  contracting  parties.  To  these  stipulations  our  attention  has 
been  recalled  by  perusing  the  volumes  of  Sir  John  Davis,  who 
observes,  very  justly,  that  ‘  If,  on  the  approach  of  the  period 

*  (1855-56),  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  and  America 
‘  could  contrive  to  act  in  concert  and  alliance  on  the  occasion 

*  (which,  in  fact,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  treaties  were  made), 

‘  it  would  naturally  add  immensely  to  the  weight  and  consistency 

*  of  the  negotiations,  and  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  opening  still 
‘  wider  the  gates  of  China  to  the  civilised  world.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  87.) 
It  is  not  to  be  objected  that,  as  the  stipulations  are  contained 
in  the  French  and  American  treaties  only,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  for  it  would  be  a  very  important  matter  even  had 
we  not  been,  as  we  are,  actually  embraced  in  this  stipulation,  so 
far  as  it  is  beneficial,  by  virtue  of  tbe  general  provision  in  the 
treaty  of  Nankin  placing  us  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  fa¬ 
voured  nations.  Sir  John  Davis  informs  us  that  Keying  has 
expressly  recognised  our  interest  in  this  revision,  adding,  ‘  with 

*  the  caution  of  a  Chinese  minister,  “  it  is  not  said  that  after 
‘  “  twelve  years  the  previous  treaty  ought  no  longer  to  be  ob- 

*  “  served,  but  that  each  party  must  appoint  ministers  to  deter- 

*  “  mine  on  the  new  regulations.’”  Now,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  for  the  reconsideration  of  a  question  affecting  interests  lying 
at  so  great  a  distance,  two  years  is  not  too  long  a  period. 

The  third  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above,  and  affecting 
our  relations  with  China  at  the  present  moment,  is  its  internal 
state. 

For  many  months  past  our  periodical  intelligence  from  tbe  East 
has  had  an  unusual  interest,  in  being  the  chronicle  of  the  serious 
rebellion  which  has  already  spread  itself  over  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China  against  the  rule  of  that  Tartar  dynasty  which 
has  for  two  hundred  years  swayed  the  despotic  or  paternal 
sceptre  of  those  vast  realms.  This  rebellion  has  apparently  had 
its  origin  in  the  more  than  ordinary  success  of  certain  robbers 
in  the  province  of  Kwang-si,  who  invoked  in  aid  of  their 
enterprise  the  support  of  the  secret  political  societies  of  China, 
muttering  the  cabala  of  Chinese  patriotism,  as  robbers  in  other 
countries  and  ages  have  invoked  the  name  of  liberty  and  the 
assistance  of  similar  connexions.  It  has  gradually  spread  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner;  and  now  appears  to  have  identified 
itself  with  the  cause  of  Chinese  independence  of  Manchu 
domination,  being  supported  by  certain  new-found  legitimists 
or  pseudo-legitimists  of  the  ancient  Ming  dynasty.  So  wide¬ 
spread  seems  the  reverence  for  ‘  legitimacy,’  that  in  the 
extreme  bounds  of  Asia  we  find  it  put  forward  as  the  Shibboleth 
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of  the  ‘  Chinese  party,’  a  watchword  which  seems  to  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  most  ancient,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  remarkable  empire  on  the  roll  of  history. 

*  About  the  year  1352,  just  500  years  before  the  date  of  the 

*  present  assumption,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rebellion  of  the 

*  Chinese  commenced  against  the  former  Tartar  dynasty,  that  of 

*  the  Mongols,  under  which  Marco  Polo  possessed  so  much  credit 

*  at  Pekin.  The  Mongols  having  been  expelled  by  the  Chinese 

*  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Chinese  again 
‘  by  the  !Mantchus,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
‘  now  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  Mantchus  are  to  be  put  down 

*  in  their  turn  by  the  Chinese  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 

*  century  after  a  tenure  of  two  hundred  years.’  *  The  drama 

*  has  not  yet  reached  the  fifth  act,’  concludes  Sir  John,  *  but 

*  were  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragical  cast,  it  would  be  strictly 

*  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  poetical  justice.  At  the 
‘  commencement  of  the  present  year  the  emperor’s  troops  had 

*  suffered  severely  in  a  contest  with  the  rebels,  and  the  inha- 
‘  bitants  of  Canton  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  continuance 

*  of  such  warfare  might  place  their  tempting  city  in  some 
‘jeopardy.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  216.  219.) 

Since  the  publication  of  these  quotations  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  insurgents,  and  so  much  public  interest  is 
at  present  attached  to  their  movements  that  we  shall  be  excused 
for  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  causes  of  the  insurrection. 
In  doing  this  we  shall  adopt  very  much  the  opinions  of  Sir  John 
Davis,  which  arc  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight,  and  which,  as 
they  are  enunciated  in  his  last  work,  have  been  very  much  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  events  which  have  since  occurred. 

We  may  gather  sufficiently  clearly  from  that  work  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  internal  troubles  which  now 
affect  China,  (and  the  catastrophe  seems  near  at  hand),  they  are 
in  no  small  degree  the  consequences  of  that  disgrace  and  defeat 
which  the  proud  and  boastful  government  of  the  country  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Until  then,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  immense  superiority  had  in  some  way  or  other  been 
maintained ;  but  the  necessary  humiliations  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  were  so  great  and  so  public,  that  there  was 
no  disguising  them.  The  people  had  not  received  that  protection 
which  had  been  expected  from  the  Emperor’s  forces ;  they  had 
on  the  contrary  seen  those  forces  completely  repulsed  and  dis¬ 
persed  in  every  single  instance,  and  were  no  longer  able  to 
regard  their  rulers  with  the  respect  and  awe  which  they  had 
hitherto  inspired. 

The  change  w’as  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
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people  began  to  oppose  the  payment  of  their  former  exactions, 
insurrections  arose  in  various  quarters,  and  bands  of  robbers, 
always  a  source  of  trouble,  now  began  to  defy  the  government. 
The  public  documents  in  the  *  Peking  Gazette  ’  clearly  betrayed 
the  weak  and  temporising  course  which  it  had  become  necessary 
to  adopt.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  necessity,  and  a  fear  of  pushing  matters  to  extremes. 

By  a  long-established  rule  of  the  Government,  the  possession 
of  firearms  had  always,  previous  to  the  war  with  England,  been 
denied  to  the  common  people ;  and  even  the  sale  of  iron  had 
been  at  one  time  restricted,  lest  it  might  be  converted  to  other 
uses  than  those  of  agriculture.  But,  during  the  war,  there  had 
been  such  a  liberal  distribution  of  arms  to  persons  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  that  they  remained  in  the  possession  of  many  who  were 
soon  ready  to  make  a  bad  use  of  them.  The  growth  of  piracy 
since  the  war  may  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  this 
cause,  conjointly  with  the  illicit  opium  traffic.  The  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  weapons  led  to  their  abuse ;  and  those  who  were 
fishermen  or  smugglers  to-day,  were  pirates  to-morrow.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  weaker  and  less 
able  to  control,  in  proportion  as  the  exertion  of  its  powers  was 
more  required. 

The  evils  on  shore  rivalled  those  at  sea.  During  the  war, 
there  was  little  or  no  sym])athy  or  co-operation  between  the 
Government  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  visited  by  the 
British  forces,  except  indeed  at  Canton ;  and  even  there  the 
populace  treated  the  matter  rather  as  an  ancient  feud  of  their 
own  against  foreigners,  and  acted  independently.  When  towns 
on  the  coast  were  captured,  the  rabble  followed  close  upon  our 
troops,  and  plundered  the  places  which  these  had  spared.  The 
universal  disorder  and  confusion  thus  generated  left  their  traces 
and  effects  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  and  have  never 
been  completely  remedied.  Stimulus  and  encouragement  was 
especially  given  to  the  secret  societies,  which  under  the  name  of 
the  ‘  Triad,’  the  *  Water  Lily,’  and  other  designations,  had  been 
long  in  existence,  with  the  professed  object  of  restoring  the 
Ming  or  Chinese  dynasty,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars. 

To  the  growing  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  late 
Emperor,  older  in  constitution  than  in  years,  was  little  able  to 
oppose  any  effectual  remedies.  His  difficulties  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  indemnity  of  21,000,000  dollars  to  be  paid  us 
for  the  war  which  had  already  exhausted  his  resources.  The 
revenue,  which  had  been  in  some  cases  anticipated,  could  not 
again  be  raised,  and  thus  there  arose  a  financial  crisis  of  the 
worst  description.  Trade  had  of  course  suffered  during  the 
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war,  especially  that  of  the  beleaguered  coast,  and  the  usual  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  customs  was  greatly  impaired.  Natural  evils  com¬ 
bined  with  the  political  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government.  An  unusually  wet  year,  and  the  inundations  of 
the  Yangtszekiang  and  Yellow  River  devastated  several  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  principal  source  of  Chinese  revenue  is  the  land-tax, 
and  with  all  his  absolute  power  the  Emperor  cannot  easily 
depart  from  the  traditions  of  the  country,  or  change  those  rules 
of  taxation  which  time  has  sanctioned. 

To  provide  for  his  immediate  necessities,  the  Emperor  was 
advised  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  patriotic  aids  on  the 
part  of  wealthy  persons,  who  in  return  for  subscribing  certain 
sums  were  to  receive  a  nominal  rank,  and  enjoy  particular  pri¬ 
vileges.  This  system  of  barter  succeeded  in  some  measure,  and 
at  Canton  a  host  of  such  candidates  for  honours  subscribed 
enough  to  rebuild  the  damaged  defences.  Similar  appeals  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  other  quarters,  but  such  a  source  was  easily  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  for  when  these  distinctions  and  privileges  increased  in 
number  they  diminished  at  the  same  time  in  value,  and  future 
offers  were  less  readily  welcomed.  Then  came  the  infinitely 
worse  proposition,  to  disj)ose  of  civil  offices  for  money,  an  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  China,  on  which  has 
been  based  so  much  of  her  stability  and  comparative  good 
government.  By  giving  thus  an  unfair  and  unconstitutional 
advantage  to  wealth  over  personal  merit,  a  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  most  influential  class  in  the  country,  the  learned ;  and  the 
manifest  tendency  was  to  alienate  them  from  the  Tartar  rule. 

When  it  was  known  that  civil  offices  might  be  eventually 
obtained  by  the  contribution  of  certain  fixed  sums,  there  was  at 
first  no  dearth  of  candidates.  As  the  possession  of  office  might 
be  turned  to  pecuniary  advantage  it  was  a  sort  of  investment, 
and  the  subscribers  to  such  a  lottery  were  sufficiently  numerous. 
The  vacancies  were,  however,  in  a  small  proportion  to  the 
aspirants,  and  these  soon  found  they  had  the  chance  of  waiting 
with  no  very  early  prospect  of  seeing  their  expectations  realised. 
The  purchasers  became  discontented  at  finding  they  had  spent 
their  money  to  little  purpose;  and  to  meet  their  clamours  a 
course  of  rigid  severity  was  adopted  towards  the  actual  occupants 
of  office,  who,  on  the  commission  of  the  slightest  error,  either 
real  or  imputed,  were  ousted,  and  some  monied  candidate  sub¬ 
stituted. 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  rouse  the  literary  and 
official  class  against  the  government  it  was  this.  They  had  always 
and  justly  enjoyed,  as  an  inherent  constitutional  right,  the  un¬ 
disputed  privilege  of  filling  honourable  magisterial  offices,  and 
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now  saw  themselves  displaced  by  the  merely  rich.  The  general 
dissatisfaction  of  the  most  influential  class  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity,  at  being  thus  defrauded  of  their  ancient  rights,  became 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  Tartar  rule.  Two  antagonistic  parties 
now  existed, — the  advocates  of  the  new  financial  system,  most  of 
them  Manchus,  and  the  members  of  the  old  Chinese  school, 
with  a  long  tale  of  their  ill-treatment  and  their  grievances. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1850,  the  Emperor  Taou-kwang 
died,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  under  the  age  of  twenty.  The  immature  age  of  the  new 
emperor  was  not  a  favourable  circumstance  at  the  present  junc¬ 
ture,  as  a  change  in  the  succession  to  an  oriental  despotism, 
while  the  country  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  requires  experience 
and  age,  rather  than  the  opposite  qualifications.  It  was  more¬ 
over  unfortunate  that  the  young  sovereign  showed  little  wisdom 
in  dismissing  from  his  councils  such  men  as  Keying  and  others, 
who  were  the  long  chosen  ministers  and  friends  of  his  father. 

It  is  certain  that  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  south 
advanced,  both  in  extent  and  activity,  after  the  demise  of  the 
old  emperor.  From  August,  1850,  every  month’s  advices  have 
brought  intelligence  of  their  progress,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
expelling  the  Tartar  government.  The  Chinese  insurgents 
have  at  length,  alter  a  course  of  uninterrupted  success,  naturally 
made  for  Nankin,  the  ancient  seat  of  native  Chinese  rule, 
the  possession  of  which  would  to  a  certain  extent  make  them 
masters  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Empire. 

A  very  curious  proclamation  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  army 
has  appeared  by  a  late  mail,  wherein  the  new  Emperor  is 
styled  Tien-tih  (celestial  virtue),  and  the  style  assumed  for  his 
reign  is  Tae-jnng,  ‘  universal  peace,’  or  rather  ‘  subjugation.* 
From  some  of  the  expressions,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  long 
tmls  and  tonsure  of  the  head,  imposed  by  the  Tartars  on  the 
Chinese,  are  in  some  jeopardy,  and  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
the  old  Chinese  coiffure  (as  still  represented  on  their  stage),  a 
full  head  of  hair,  tied  up.  *  These  roamers  of  the  barren  desert  ’ 
(says  the  proclamation)  ‘  have  entered  our  palaces,  and  these  in- 
*  habitants  of  bare  mountains  have  taken  possession  of  our  halls. 
‘  They  have  not  followed  the  regulations  of  Yaon  and  Shun,  but 
I  *  have  made  human  beings  assume  the  appearance  of  irrational 
‘  animals.’ 

A  confirmation  of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  Tartars  appears  in  this :  —  ‘  Those  who 
‘  diligently  study  the  works  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  seldom 
‘  succeed  in  attaining  official  dignity ;  while  those  who  make 

use  of  pecuniary  means  frequently  reach  the  highest  rank.’ 
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The  weak  system  pursued  by  the  Tartar  government  against  us 
in  the  war  seems  alluded  to  in  the  subjoined  passage :  —  ‘You 

*  Tartars,  being  destitute  of  brave  generals  and  good  soldiers, 

*  have  encouraged  the  gentry  and  elders  to  collect  and  drill  their 

*  neighbours,  and  have  urged  the  village  braves  to  turn  out  in 

*  your  defence.  The  ancients  employed  a  standing  army  to 

*  protect  the  people  ;  but  you  drove  the  people  to  become 
‘  soldiers.’ 

Every  circumstance  confirms  the  position  already  stated,  that 
this  great  revolution  among  a  population  which  constitutes  a 
l.argc  proportion  of  the  human  race,  had  its  origin  in  the  events 
of  the  war  with  England. 

To  prognosticate  the  course  or  result  of  this  rebellion,  is  a 
matter  which  perhaps  those  of  our  nation  most  immediately  in 
intercourse  with  tlie  Chinese  would  find  impossible.  From  our 
own  information  of  the  political  and  social  state  of  China,  the 
nature  of  its  Government  and  the  character  of  its  people  we  are, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  these  consequences  will  not  be  so 
serious  as  the  newspaper  press  has  of  late  represented  as  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  municipal  state  of  China  has  for  ages  been  in  a 
most  disjointed  state,  —  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  its 
continuance  at  all  under  such  conditions,  except  for  the  con¬ 
tented  and  easy-going  disposition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  their  industrious  habits,  the  slender  list  of  their  wants, 
their  being  a  good  deal  busied  about  local  politics,  and 
chief  of  all,  the  fact  that  from  the  mode  of  appointment  to 
public  office,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  abuses  and  corruptions, 
scarcely  a  family  ean  be  found  which  has  not  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  occupation  of  an  office  of  more  or  less  impor¬ 
tance;  and,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  added  that  hardly 
any  of  these  officers  but  can,  at  least  in  theory,  by  zeal  and 
ability  rise  to  be  prefects  of  districts,  governors  of  provinces,  or 
even  members  of  the  Imperial  Council.  The  consequence  of 
these  elements  is  seen  in  every-day  Chinese  life.  People  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  justice  or  unobservant  of 
their  breach,  by  no  means  wanting  in  appreciation  of  law  and 
order  or  willing  to  countenance  their  violation,  systematically 
submit  to  an  amount  of  oppression  and  extortion  and  suffer,  in 
many  districts,  from  an  amount  of  rapine  and  disorder  such  as  if 
described  would  display  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  of  the 
history  of  mankind  ever  written,  with  a  laissez-faire  so  astound¬ 
ing  as  almost  to  excite  our  admiration.  True,  they  often 
remonstrate,  they  often  complain,  they  often  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hand,  and  contrive  an  emeute  or  even  set  on  foot  a 
rebellion ;  but  their  remonstrances  and  disturbances  are  met 
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successfully  either  by  concession  or  force,  and  they  return  to 
their  daily  occupations  the  same  light-hearted,  or  rather  easy¬ 
going,  comfortable,  self-satisfied  peojde  that  they  were  before. 

Now  what  is  this  rebellion  that  is  to  revolutionise  so  anoma¬ 
lous  and  impassive  an  empire  ?  In  its  origin  a  foray  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  invoking  on  its  first  successes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
assistance  of  legitimacy,  and  the  spirit  of  Chinese  nationality,  it 
has  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  in  its  pro¬ 
gress.  It  now  appears  to  enlist  in  the  west  something  of  that 
sympathy  which  its  leaders,  no  doubt,  calculate  to  secure  in 
those  Chinese  provinces  from  which  our  latest  information  on 
the  subject  has  come,  by  putting  on  a  religious  character,  which 
while  to  the  very  numerous  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces  it  appears  to  identify  the  rebels  with  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ,  is  perfectly  explicable  to  the  Buddhist  populace 
there  and  in  other  parts  of  China,  by  reference  to  the  traditions 
of  their  own  faith.  It  has,  moreover,  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
the  very  extensive  brotherhood  of  the  ‘  Triad  Societies but, 
notwithstanding  all  these  elements  of  success  and  sources  of  in¬ 
fluence,  notwithstanding  its  actual  success  in  one  sense, — that  is 
its  actual  progress  over  half  the  latitude  of  the  empire,  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  Nankin, — we  cannot  but  think  that  really  it 
has  not  made  so  much  progress,  as  might  at  first  sight  seem,  to¬ 
wards  the  permanent  revolutionising  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

When  we  look  to  its  track,  we  find  its  course  amongst  such 
a  people,  with  such  a  government  as  we  have  described,  very 
much  that  of  a  ship  through  the  waters.  Everything  has,  it  is 
true,  given  way  before  it ;  the  corruption  of  the  Government 
everywhere,  the  laziness  of  the  populace,  the  cowardice  of  the 
unpaid  troops,  has  constantly  smoothed  the  path  of  a  numerous 
baud  of  active,  ambitious,  and  ferocious  rebels.  Town  after 
town,  province  after  province,  has  fallen  into  their  hands ;  but 
it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  that  any  permanent 
authority  has  been  established  to  any  great  extent  on  their 
part;  no  considerable  mass  of  the  people  have  followed  the 
standard  of  the  Pretender.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  rebel 
army  has  come  into  each  district,  so  it  has  in  most  cases  gQne 
out,  and  the  whole  staff  of  mandarins  (except  such  as  have  been 
executed)  have  returned  to  their  plundered  mansions,  and  have 
proceeded  to  administer  the  law,  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  fulfil 
their  ordinary  duties  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 

It  is  true  that  authentic  information  of  these  facts  is  scanty, 
and  the  undoubted  success  of  the  rebels  seems  to  augur  its  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  but  although  they  have  scoured  some  of  the  principal 
tea  districts,  and  are  now  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
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Shanghae,  so  little  does  there  appear  to  be  any  extended  alarm 
as  to  the  future,  that  the  tea  markets  in  China  were,  by  the  last 
accounts,  perfectly  steady  as  to  prices ;  although  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  proximity  of  the  rebel  army  trade  was  at  the  northern 
emporium  suspended. 

While  it  appears  that  no  great  amount  of  permanent  success 
is  actually  gained,  the  rebels  are  every  day  approaching  more 
nearly  those  districts  which  are  defended,  not  by  a  set  of  lazy, 
inditferent  Chinese  mercenaries,  but  by  bodies  of  Tartar  troops 
not  more  brave  than  loyal,  not  more  fierce  than  steadfast.  Our 
own  troops,  supported  by  all  the  discipline  and  resources  of  a 
great  kingdom,  and  animated  with  the  courage  of  an  English 
army,  will  remember  what  warm  w’ork  they  met  with  in  the  two 
or  three  affairs  north  of  the  Yangtszekiang.  It  is  more  than 
can  be  supposed  that  the  rebel  army  will  be  able  to  encounter 
with  success  the  Tartar  retainers  of  the  great  Manchu  monarch, 
or  if  this  is  overrating  the  chances  of  the  existing  Government, 
at  least  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  chances  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  have  been  as  much  overrated.* 

When  we  recommend,  as  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Article 
to  do,  the  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
China  for  diplomatic  objects,  it  is  by  no  means  that  w'e  desire  to 
see  any  military  intervention  on  our  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  reigning  and  usurping  powers.  It  may  perhaps  be  that  as 
events  progress,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  avoid  such  inter¬ 
vention,  however  much  to  be  deprecated,  which  the  protection 
of  our  own  commerce  may  naturally  lead  to.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  course  at  present  adopted  by  oiur 
Government  of  refusing  to  interfere  in  the  matter  is  the  proper 
and  wiser  course ;  but  while  we  thus  refuse  to  make  ourselves 
parties  to  a  struggle  not  our  own,  we  may  well  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  influence  the  Chinese  Government  to  permit  our 
closer  intercourse,  and  to  extend  our  commercial  privileges. 

That  our  relations,  in  common  with  those  of  all  European 
races,  with  the  Chinese  Empire  have  always  been  and  still  are 
on  a  most  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  footing,  is  a  matter 
which  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  widely  appreciated ;  and 
the  regret  which  cannot  but  accompany  this  feeling  is  consi¬ 
derably  aggravated  by  a  sense  of  our  ignorance  of  the  social 
and  political  state  of  China.  Such  ignorance  entails  serious 
difficulty  in  arriving  at,  or  carrying  out  with  reasonable  cer- 


*  The  latest  news  received  since  the  above  was  in  type  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  views  here  expressed  by  informing  us  of  the  repulse  of  the 
rebels  before  Nankin  and  Cliin-kiang-foo. 
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tainty  and  consistency,  any  course  calculated  to  effectuate  the 
great  object — for  a  very  great  and  desirable  object  to  the  whole 
■world  it  undoubtedly  is  —  of  opening  that  vast  empire  to  the 
commerce,  the  arts,  the  civilisation,  and  the  religion  of  Europe. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  very  remarkable —  and  this  singularity 
is  only  partially  removed  on  consideration  of  the  classes  of  men 
who  for  the  most  part  are  our  informants  upon  Chinese  subjects, 
the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  the  impediments  to  inter¬ 
course,  arising  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Government  and  the 
people — that  in  the  very  numerous  works  which  have  within 
the  last  twenty  years  issued  from  the  British  press  upon  China, 
the  works  of  men  of  science,  politicians,  law^yers,  merchants, 
missionaries,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  we 
discover,  even  in  such  of  them  as  from  their  professions  or  their 
authors  have  raised  our  expectations,  anything  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  state  of  China.  We  do  not 
lack  narratives  sufficiently  interesting  and  amusing,  even  when 
hardly  sufficiently  authentic,  of  singularities  in  religion,  in  man¬ 
ners  and  in  government,  dissertations  on  character  and  details 
of  events;  but  any  consideration  of  facts  as  causes  and  effects, 
as  parts  of  a  singular  but  explicable  and  homogeneous  system, 
we  have  usually  searched  for  in  vain.  No  book  published  of 
late  years  about  China  has,  in  our  opinion,  thrown  so  much  light 
upon  its  actual  state  and  prospects  as  the  late  work  of  Sir  John 
Davis,  which  often  lets  us  behind  the  scenes  which  have  secluded 
the  Celestial  Kingdom,  with  its  social  and  political  system,  its 
strifes,  its  parties,  its  machinery  of  progress  or  its  causes  of  re¬ 
trogression,  from  our  view.  China  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Sir 
J.  Davis  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  interest  the  observer,  while  it 
affords  matter  abundant  for  the  gravest  consideration  of  our 
duties,  our  prospects,  and  our  dangers  in  relation  to  the  Chinese 
empire. 

The  ignorance,  however,  in  which  we  as  yet  are  of  the  state 
of  the  Chinese  is  a  very  serious  impediment  to  an  answer  to 
the  questions.  Why  is  it  that  the  effects  of  the  late  war  with 
China,  which  ought  to  have  given  the  world  complete  access  to 
a  community  constituting  one-third  part  of  the  human  race, 
have  been  so  miserably  small  as  they  are?  and.  What  is  that 
policy  best  adapted  to  improve  our  relations  with  China? 

We  propose  now  summarily  to  consider  the  extent  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  China,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
Nankin  treaty  but  after  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  as  it  has 
been  since  the  peace  of  1842.  Our  figures  will  be  very  few 
as  our  present  object  is  only  preliminary ;  and  those  who  are 
anxious  to  consider  statistics  more  at  full  may  be  amply 
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pratIBcd  by  a  perusal  of  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons’ 
Committee  on  the  China  Trade  (Sess.  1846),  and  of  the  anniml 
returns  relating  to  Trade.  We  will  balance  the  trade  with 
China  carried  on  by  us*  from  July,  1837,  to  July,  1838  (the 
fairest  year  which  can  be  taken  between  the  settlement  of  the 
trade  in  1834  and  the  hostilities  which  terminated  in  the  war  of 
1840),  with  that  carried  on  in  1846,  one  of  the  most  successful 
commercial  years  since  the  treaty  of  1842.  Now  in  the  first  of 
these  years  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  imports  into  China  was 
24,785,462  Spanish  dollars,  or  5,163,637/.  18s.  4£/., — that  of  the 
export  trade  with  us,  22,014,700  dollars,  or  4,586,395/.  16s  8</. 
These  sums,  however,  include  the  estimated  value  of  the  opium 
trade  in  that  year,  viz.  2,823,752/.,  and  the  value  of  the  returns 
for  the  drug,  —  items  which  the  consular  accounts  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  take  no  notice  of,  except  so  far  as  a  return  in  the 
regular  course  of  trade  may  be  made  for  the  imported  poison. 
The  consular  returns  for  1846  show  the  value  of  the  trade  in 
that  year  with  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  to  have  been, 
at  Canton ;  — 


*  The  foreign  trade  of  China  with  England  is  very  much  larger 
than  that  conducted  by  the  Americans,  and  the  commerce  between 
China  and  other  European  countries  (except  Russia)  is  quite  insig¬ 
nificant.  As  to  the  trade  with  Russia,  the  smuggling  on  the  frontier 
is  so  extensive  that  the  custom-house  returns  cannot  be  depended 
upon  at  all  as  an  accurate  measure.  Certainly  the  trade  in  Russian 
woollens  is  very  important,  and  is  one  in  which  we  are  not  able  to 
compete  under  the  present  system  successfully.  We  quote  from  Sir 
John  Davis  the  following  statement  of  the  Russian  overland  com¬ 
merce  :  —  ‘In  1830,  the  whole  importation  of  woollens  at  that  place 
‘  (Kiachta)  amounted  to  154,552  yards ;  in  1839,  to  1,297,230 ;  and 

*  in  1840  it  rose  to  1,328,912.  These  were  two  years  of  a  more  or 
‘  less  suspended  trade  with  England ;  but  the  quantity  is  still  very 
‘  large.  Tea,  the  principal  export,  has  increased  in  a  similar  manner. 
‘  In  1830,  there  were  brought  43,070  boxes  each  of  100  lbs.,  besides 

*  71,940  pieces  of  brick  tea;  in  1839,  boxes  47,950,  and  60,430 
‘  pieces.  On  this  commodity  the  greatest  profits  are  realised ;  and 
‘  one  account  states  that  what  was  bought  at  Kiachta  in  1839  for 
‘  7,000,000  dollars  realised  18,000,000  at  the  fair  of  Kischegorod. 
‘  All  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Western  Asia  use  the  brick  tea  in  pro- 
‘  fusion,  and  it  often  passes  as  a  circulating  medium.  Hence  the 
‘  large  gain  of  the  Russians,  who  may  be  said  to  possess  the  mo- 

*  nopoly ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  readiness  with  which  they  incur 

*  a  loss  on  their  imports  to  pay  for  this  article.  ....  The  declared 

*  amount  (declared  in  Russia)  of  imports  to  Northern  Asia  in  1840 
‘was  3,615,130/.  in  Russian  dollars;  and  of  exports,  6,892,952/. 

About  eleven-twelfths  of  this  are  absorbed,  either  directly  or  indi- 
‘  rectly,  in  the  Chinese  trade.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97.) 
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£  s.  d. 

Imports  -  -  2,213,116  6  4 

Exports  -  -  3,332,021  0  0 

At  Shanghae:  — 

Imports  -  -  810,200  0  0 

Exports  -  -  1,352,530  0  0 

whilst  the  trade  at  the  other  ports  is  quite  insignificant,  except 
at  Amoy,  where  the  imports  amounted  to  106,000/.,  though 
the  exports  seem  to  have  amounted  to  8,600/.  only.  In  these 
accounts  the  preponderance  of  exports  over  imports  at  Canton 
and  Shanghae  is  attributable  to  some  of  the  returns  for 
opium  being  made  in  the  way  of  legitimate  commerce;  whereas 
at  Amoy  these  returns  are  always  made  in  specie,  and  are  dealt 
with  by  the  opium  clippers  themselves,  and  so  do  not  pass 
through  the  custom  house  or  consular  offices.  After  1846  the 
state  of  trade  was  very  unsatisfactory  for  some  time,  the  Man¬ 
chester  shippers  had  overstocked  the  Chinese  markets,  and  the 
English  tea  and  silk  markets  were  equally  glutted.  The  tea 
glut  was  a  year  in  advance  of  the  silk  plethora,  apparently, 
and  the  state  of  trade  in  these  staple  articles  appears  only 
lately  to  have  become  at  all  settled.  In  1848  the  raw  silk 
imported  amounted  to  2,200,182  lbs.,  which  in  1849  fell  off  to 
1,845,525  lbs.;  whilst  the  supplies  of  tea  which  in  1848  had 
fallen  to  47,774,755  lbs.,  in  1849  rose  to  53,459,469  lbs., — 
somewhat  larger  than  the  largest  previous  importations  in  any 
one  year.  Perhaps  the  following  table  of  the  declared  values  of 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  China  in  every  year  from  the 
opening  of  the  trade  in  1834  to  1849,  will  give  a  useful  idea  of 
the  course  of  that  commerce  in  that  period. 

£  £ 

1834  -  842,852  1842  -  969,381 

1835  -  1,074,708  1843  -  1,456,180 

1836  -  1,326,388  1844  -  2,305,617 

1837  -  678,375  1845  -  2,394,827 

1838  -  1,204,356  1846  -  1,791,439 

1839  -  851,969  1847  -  1,503,969 

1840  -  524,198  1848  -  1,465,959 

1841  -  862,570  1849  -  1,537,109 

Before  leaving  these  figures  we  must  remark  upon  one  feature 
of  the  commerce  which  we  have  carried  on  in  China  since  1 844, 
and  that  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
positions  of  Canton  and  Shanghae, — a  change  which  we  cannot 
but  think  gratifying,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  which  the  following 
statistics  will  illustrate: — 
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Years. 

Tea  exported  from  Shanghae. 

Silk  so  exported. 

Lbs. 

Bales. 

1844-45 

3,800,627 

6,433 

1845-46 

12,459,988 

15,192 

1846-47 

12,494,140 

15,972 

1847-48 

15,711,142 

21,176 

1848-49 

18,303,074 

18,134 

1849-50 

22,363,370 

15,237 

Now,  comparing  the  trade  with  China  of  the  year  1838  and  I 

that  of  the  years  since  the  peace, —  when  we  remember  what  ' 

had  taken  place  in  the  interim  of  these  two  periods,  that  the  I 

Chinese  had  been  completely  within  our  power,  that  we  had 
made  with  them  a  treaty  which  we  considered,  not  indeed 
to  secure  to  us  perfect  freedom  and  equality  in  China,  but  ' 

yet  to  obtain  for  us  every  facility  for  conducting  an  exten¬ 
sive  trade  with  upwards  of  350  millions  theretofore  secluded 
and  beyond  our  reach,  but  then,  as  we  fondly  imagined, 
brought  within  the  circle  of  western  commerce;  —  when  we 
remember  all  this,  the  comparison  of  the  dealings  of  the  two 
commercial  years  above  given  is  cause  for  great  astonishment 
and  chagrin.  Surely  we  were  justified  in  thinking  that  so  vast 
a  mass  of  consumers  —  a  people  without  steam  power  or  any 
of  the  modem  mechanical  improvements,  inhabiting  so  immense 
an  empire  as  the  Chinese,  and  for  ages  having  possessed  but  one 
narrow  inlet  on  the  seaboard  for  the  commerce  of  European 
nations,  suddenly  thrown  open  to  us  at  five  different  points, 
several  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  important  commercial 
places  in  the  empire,  and  having  many  weighty  reasons  of 
curiosity,  of  necessity  and  of  policy  to  cultivate  a  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  us — would  have  given  far  greater  impulse  than 
is  shown  by  the  figures  we  have  quoted,  which  represent 
our  commerce  with  this  vast  country  in  1846  as  very  consider¬ 
ably  less  valuable  than  that  which  in  1788  France  carried 
on  with  its  colony  of  St.  Domingo  I  In  times  so  arduous  as 
those  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  especially  with  the  prospect 
of  a  monetary  revolution,  bearing  we  know  not  what  conse¬ 
quences  in  its  train,  we  are  very  closely  urged  at  present  to 
pursue  an  inquiry  to  a  successful  issue  which,  if  practically 
taken  advantage  of,  may  be  of  very  considerable  importance  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.  Although,  no  doubt, 
many  of  the  consequences  which,  upon  the  first  transpiration  of 
occurrences  such  as  those  of  1841  and  1842  in  China,  would 
naturally  and  did  actually  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  were 
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interested  in  the  result  were  greater  than  those  which  upon  due 
consideration  we  were  warranted  in  expecting  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  yet  in  a  far  greater  degree,  are  the  actual  conse¬ 
quences  disproportionately  and  unduly  small. 

However  stoically  a  phlegmatic  looker-on  might  hold  that 
the  mercantile  world  was  giving  itself  up  to  vain  dreams  of  the 
immense  results  of  the  peace  of  1842,  it  really  is  difficult  to 
say  that  ang  estimate  of  the  impulse  ultimately  to  be  given  to 
our  commerce  by  opening  to  it  a  nation  of  350  millions  or  up¬ 
wards  of  civilised,  trading,  calico-wearing  human  beings,  hitherto 
secluded  from  us,  which  was  in  fact  or  which  could  with  pro¬ 
bability  be  entertained  by  commercial  men,  was  or  would  be  an 
exaggerated  estimate.  But,  with  the  light  of  the  actual  events 
of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  looking 
to  some  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  we  should  have  mea¬ 
sured  more  carefully  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  improved 
condition  of  Anglo-Chinese  relations. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  past  history  of  China,  we  find  that  it 
was  coveted  as  an  ally  by  the  long  decayed  monarchy  of  Persia ; 
that,  when  in  its  full  prime,  its  conquering  arms  gave  that  im¬ 
petus  to  the  savage  Huns  which,  centuries  afterwards,  effected 
the  downfal  of  imperial  Home,  a  period  separated  from  us  by 
eventful  ages;  that  when  Bertezena  founded  the  Turkish 
monarchy,  destined  to  overthrow  the  remains,  not  indeed  of 
Roman  virtue,  but  of  Byzantine  luxury  and  to  establish  and 
spread  a  false  religion  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  he  sued 
for,  as  a  matter  essential  to  his  success,  the  hand  of  a  daughter 
of  the  Chinese  monarch.  As  to  its  civilisation,  we  have  learned 
that  when  Helagabalus  purchased  the  silk  which  so  shocked  the 
severe  propriety  of  Pliny  for  its  weight  in  gold,  the  populace  of 
China  used  it  for  their  common  apparel ;  that  when  the  classic 
literature  of  golden  ages  was  perishing  unknown  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  was  falsified  by  the  affectation  and  prejudices  of  scho¬ 
liasts  and  ascetics,  the  walb  of  Nankin  were  placarded  with 
advertisements  of  cheap  lanterns  and  programmes  of  popular 
comedies ;  and  that  when  the  wise  men  of  Greece  were  ridiculing 
the  credulity  which  could  believe  that  in  sailing  towards  the 
west  the  sun  had  been  observed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  voyagers, 
professional  astronomers  were  appointed  in  China  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  sidereal  heavens  and  determine  the  annual 
period,  taking  into  consideration  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
As  to  their  domestic  undertakings,  we  find  complete  municipal 
organisation  and  a  realm  intersected  with  canals  for  public  con¬ 
venience  ere  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables  were  promulgated  or  the 
Appian  aqueducts  constructed.  As  to  their  commerce,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  they  were  the  purveyors,  not  of  the  East  alone,  but 
also  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  voyages  to  Ceylon  being  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  extended  which  were  known  for  ages  before  the 
commercial  spirit  had  arisen  in  Europe.  But  as  to  the  present 
external  relations  of  an  empire  the  population  of  which  in¬ 
cludes  one-third  of  our  race,  and  which  covers  an  extent  of 
territory  by  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  state  of  which  we 
have  ever  heard,  we  should  learn  that  it  secludes  itself  in  its  own 
bounds,  that  it  declines  foreign  commerce  as  far  as  possible,  that 
it  endeavours  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  hinder  the  emigration  of  its  citizens  to  other  lands 
and  that  the  only  maritime  traffic  of  any  extent  or  importance 
which  it  conducts  with  any  other  country  by  its  own  merchants 
is  that  in  grain.  Tl)us  much  known,  what  would  we  venture  to 
allege  of  the  internal  condition  of  China  ?  Surely,  that  it  had 
arrived,  in  the  course  of  ages  which  have  overthronged  continents 
(all  but  desert  when  China  teemed  with  an  already  numerous 
population),  at  a  stationary  point,  had  increased  its  population 
to  a  burdensome  extent,  had  occupied  in  consequence  all  its  pro¬ 
ductive  lands,  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  its  people  to  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood,  had  arrested  its  progress  in  science  and 
manufactures,  and  had  lost  a  large  proportion  of  its  proper 
enterprising  and  energetic  spirit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  state  in  which  China  is  at  the 
present  day.  No  ‘margin  of  cultivation,’  no  sufficient  remu¬ 
neration  for  labour,  a  minimum  of  profits,  the  land  farmed  and 
owned  in  small  holdings  for  domestic  purposes,  the  people  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  so  that  an  inundation,  a  hail-storm  or  a 
locust-swarm  causes  the  most  dreadful  suffering  in  a  whole 
province,  although  the  Government  is  necessitated  to  keep  large 
public  granaries  to  guard  against  such  occurrences.  Manu¬ 
factures  even  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  individual 
exertion ;  the  loom  in  the  house  is  the  order  of  things  in  the 
whole  of  the  immense  silk  district  of  Su-chau,  and  such  a 
thing  as  improvement  or  change  is  quite  unknown.  Every  one 
looks  back  instead  of  forward,  their  golden  age  seems  bygone, 
they  live  in  it  instead  of  in  the  dark  future  or  the  toilsome 
present,  and  under  these  circumstances  there  is  something  to 
our  minds  touching  instead  of  ridiculous  in  that  attachment  to 
*  old  custom  ’  which  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  the 
Chinese  character. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  country  is  not  in  a  position  to 
enter  at  once  into  a  foreign  traffic  proportioned  to  its  size  and 
importance.  Where  every  rood  is  husbanded  by  hand,  where 
the  hill  is  terraced  off  into  beds  covered  with  transported  soil. 
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where  districts  are  often  irrigated  by  manual  labour  and  where 
cotton  is  sown  and  woven  by  the  father  of  a  family,  hoed  and 
picked  by  the  mother  and  children,  and  cleaned  and  spun  by 
the  grandmother,  it  is  perfectly  puerile  to  talk  of  ‘unlimited 

*  production  ’ ;  and  if  production  has  reached  its  limit,  commerce 
is  not  far  from  its  limit  also,  unless  circumstances  can  be 
altered. 

Mr.  Wakefield  tells  us  that  the  tendency  of  profits  to  a 
minimum  ‘arises  from  production  being  limited  not  only  by 

*  labour  and  capital,  but  by  field  of  employment.'  This  field  of 
employment,  however,  may  be  enlarged  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction,  say  of  an  acre  or  a  loom,  as  well  as  by  giving  a  man 
tvDo  acres  or  two  looms,  and  in  this  manner  the  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  China  is  indeed  unlimited.  Had  we  but  the  means  of 
conducting  our  own  commerce  in  every  part  of  China  we  might, 
in  time,  in  two  ways  enlarge  indefinitely  the  means  of  that 
country  to  produce  articles  for  our  consumption.  First,  we 
would  for  ourselves  learn  what  articles  of  Chinese  consumption 
we  are  able  to  supply,  and  they  would  find  what  articles  of  our 
produce  they  were  able  to  procure  more  advantageously  of  our 
manufacture  than  similar  ones  of  their  own ;  we  should  then 
have  the  means  of  carrying  into  their  provinces  grain,  raw 
cotton  and  wool  from  our  own  and  other  Eastern  territories, 
and  by  this  means  would  be  able  to  present  them  with  a  large 
‘  margin  of  cultivation  ’  and  production.  Secondly,  a  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  us  would  infallibly  introduce  into 
China  those  numerous  scientific  and  mechanical  inventions,  per¬ 
fectly  unknown  there  at  present,  and  without  which  we  our¬ 
selves  surely  would  have  remained  in  barbarism.  The  extension 
of  the  field  of  employment  which  this  would  open  is  indeed 
unlimited — more  especially  in  respect  of  manufactures.  An 
endeavour  to  conceive,  for  a  moment,  a  limit  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  manufacturing  resources  of  a  country  so  vast  as  the 
Chinese  empire,  when  steam-power  and  the  numerous  mechanical 
inventions,  which  there  are  as  yet  unthought  of,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  preparation  of  cotton  and  silk  by  its  ingenious  and  indus¬ 
trious  inhabitants,  will  convince  the  sceptic  that  the  word  un¬ 
limited  is  scarcely  in  this  case  too  large.  If  such  an  intercourse 
as  we  have  spoken  of  were  but  established,  China  would  ere  long 
be  aroused,  would  forget  the  golden  age,  and  joining  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  of  the  world  would  be  both  the  donor  and 
recipient  of  abundaut  wealth,  and  a  source  of  untold  benefit  to 
mankind.  Until,  however,  by  some  such  means  that  country  is 
stimulated  to  spring  from  the  helpless  state  in  which  she  lies, 
vre  must  expect  much  more  moderate  results  than  we  have 
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imagined,  and  must  be  satbfied  to  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  our  present  position. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  territory  of  China,  and  the  limit  of  production 
there  having  been  already  reached,  may  be  apparently  opposed 
to  the  statements,  which  are  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  that  in 
China  large  tracts  of  territory  are  but  sparsely  peopled,  and 
but  partially  cultivated.  No  doubt  this  is  the  case ;  but  in  the 
first  place  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  generally  —  and 
whenever  it  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  cultivation  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  —  that  these  are  but  unproductive  lands  in  the  present 
state  of  Chinese  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  that  they  will 
remain  so  until  commerce  either  excites  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  or  calls  for  some  produce  which 
such  lands  are  capable  of  yielding.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say 
that  a  man  will  lay  out  a  natural  superficial  acre  (if  there  be 
such  a  measurement)  of  site  by  immense  manual  labour  into  two 
artificial  superficial  acres  of  terraces,  irrigated  by  the  most 
ingenious  yet  laborious  methods  (as  every  traveller  in  China 
sees  every  day  in  hilly  provinces),  or  that  the  pathways  between 
fields  (as  is  uniformly  the  case  even  in  level  countries)  should 
be  a  mere  handbreadth  if  the  inhabitants  had  productive  lands 
at  their  disposal  which  would  obviate  these  inconveniences. 
Besides,  if  there  be  certain  remote  districts  which  remain 
scarcely  fully  cultivated  though  productive,  no  nation  has  more 
reason  to  know  than  we  have,  that  such  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  densest  population  and  the  most  embarrassed  state  of 
society  resulting  from  overcrowded  population.  We  have  only 
to  look  to  the  fertile  wastes  of  Ireland,  and  the  straits  of  our 
agricultural  population  in  many  parts  of  England,  quite  lately, 
to  know  that  from  tradition,  from  {K)litical,  local  or,  not  to  em¬ 
barrass  ourselves  with  irrelevant  matter,  inexplicable  causes, 
such  anomalies  may  well  exist. 

If  such  is  the  state  of  China,  what  are  we  called  on  to  do  in 
order  to  advance  our  common  interests  ?  Surely  to  expose  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  those  active  breezes 
which  might  excite  it  to  a  healthful  and  fertilising  action; 
surely  to  cherish  with  a  tender,  and  at  the  same  time  a  firm, 
hand  our  political  and  commercial  relations ;  to  open  up  as 
extended  an  intercourse  as  possible  between  all  classes  of  both 
countries  ;  and  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  allay  all  prejudices 
and  to  inspire  respfect  and  confidence.  And  then  we  certainly 
might  hope  that  this  curious  people  would  in  the  course  of  time 
be  embraced  within  the  fraternity  of  nations,  from  which  it  has 
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80  long  excluded  itself.  Perhaps  we  may  find  that  our  coarse 
has  in  many  respects  been  widely  different  from  this. 

Having  now  considered  those  circumstances  connected  with 
the  internal  and  domestic  state  of  China  which  in  our  view 
placed,  and  still  place,  special  impediments  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
tending  its  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  we 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  we  have  in  fact  used  our  position 
in  China  to  the  best  advantage,  and  harvested  our  mercantile 
opportunities  with  a  wise  and  far-seeing  policy.  This  consider¬ 
ation,  we  fear,  will  not  be  productive  of  any  great  self-satis¬ 
faction,  although  a  little  further  inquiry  will  show  us  that  in  so 
far  as  our  failures  are  attributable  to  our  faults  and  the  jealousies 
and  suspicions  raised  by  them,  our  position  is  yet  retrievable 
and  our  prospects  hopeful.  One  ingredient  however,  and  one 
sadly  too  potential  in  Anglo-Chinese  politics,  is  not  strictly 
chargeable  to  our  Government,  but  has  grown  up  in  spite,  or 
at  all  events  independently,  of  it.  We  refer  to  the  opium  trade, 
which  has  worked  very  pernicious  results  to  us  by  arousing 
the  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  empire ;  so  that  we  should  leave  a  great  blank 
in  our  plan  if  we  did  not  refer  to  it  particularly. 

This  traffic  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  development  of  the 
spirit  of  commerce  which  has  ever  been  displayed.  Its  subject 
so  valuable,  so  injurious,  so  iharvellously  fascinating ;  its  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  only  country  where  it  has  become  the  bane  of 
the  people ;  its  extent,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  carried  on  in  China  —  all  these  mark  it  as  sui  ge¬ 
neris.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  by  opium  that  we  are  known 
in  China,  and  by  opium  and  war  alone.  All  knowledge  of  us 
in  respect  of  other  matters  is  confined  to  three  or  four  points, 
and  even  there,  except  as  tea  consumers,  it  is  as  meagre  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  But  all  over  China  our  name  is  notorious 
and  brought  home  to  every  inhabitant  of  that  vast  empire  as 
the  purveyors  of  one  of  the  most  ruinous  commodities  that 
was  ever,  perhaps,  an  article  of  commerce.  Accordingly  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  if,  in  those  parts  of  China  in  which 
nothing  is  known  of  us  except  that  we  defeated  them  in  arms 
and  supplied  them  with  opium,  we  are  not  looked  upon  with  a 
very  favourable  eye. 

The  extent  of  the  degradation  which  the  use  of  opium  entmls 
will  be  apparent  when  we  say  that,  not  in  exceptionally  brutal 
cases,  but  in  very  numerous  and  regularly  recurring  instances, 
opium  smokers  after  running  through  all  their  property  and  be¬ 
coming  bankrupt  in  means  and  in  reputation  scruple  not  to 
secure  a  prolonged  term  of  enjoyment  (for  we  have  heard  one 
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confess  *  without  opium  life  is  nothing  ’)  by  selling  their  sons 
as  slaves,  their  wives  and  daughters  as  slaves  or  prostitutes, 
and,  horrible  to  relate,  themselves  as  substitutes  for  con¬ 
demned  criminals  even  about  to  suifer  capital  punishment! 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  vice,  two  or  three  figures  Avill  tell  a 
painful  story.  A  person  who  uses  one  mace  of  opium  daily  is 
a  hopeless  character.  This  quantity  makes  twelve  pipes,  and 
ten  mace  are  one  tael,  and  we  may  out  of  the  350,000,000  of 
Chinese  set  apart  60,000,000  as  adult  males.  The  quantity  of 
opium  imported  from  our  Indian  possessions  into  China  is,  in 
round  numbers,  40,000  chests  annually,  an  amount  which  allows 
a  daily  consumption  of  120,000  taels.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
we  must  reckon  a  quantity  amounting,  according  to  the  best 
authority  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  of  35,000,000  taels, 
which  the  demand  has  caused  to  be  grown  in  the  provinces  of 
Yunnan  and  Kweichow. 

Particular  circumstances  exist  in  China  moreover  which 
cause  several  very  serious  indirect  effects  to  flow  from  its  in¬ 
troduction  and  use.  In  the  first  place,  as  that  drug  is  absolutely 
prohibited  the  effect  of  so  profitable  a  contraband  trade  has 
been  to  introduce  corruption  into  all  the  custom-houses  of  the 
empire.  The  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  officials  are  venal 
is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  nations.  It  is  not 
merely  that  customs’  coolies  are  open  to  the  influence  of  money, 
otherwise  we  might  be  referred  to  our  own  landing  waiters; 
but  the  superintendants  and  comptrollers,  the  intendants,  ad¬ 
mirals  and  governors  are  all  to  be  bought.  The  ordinary 
mandarins  commanding  forts,  squadrons  and  revenue  stations 
constantly  permit  the  trade,  levying  in  many  cases  a  fixed  and 
regular  black  mail  for  their  own  advantage.  So  systematic  is 
this  arrangement  that  a  subscription  is  sometimes  paid  per 
annum,  and  so  avowedly  is  it  carried  .out,  that  if  a  smuggling 
boat  by  any  accident  cannot  be  procured,  or  if  it  be  convenient 
for  any  other  reason  to  employ  such,  a  mandarin  guard  boat 
may  be  hired  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  a  chop  of  drug  up  from 
the  opium  station!  This  wholesale  bribery  however  is  far 
from  being  the  only  indirect  national  effect  of  this  contraband 
traffic,  for  another  set  of  officers,  though  unconnected  with  the 
customs,  are  indirectly  but  especially  corrupted  as  completely 
as  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  those  in  charge  of  districts. 
Among  the  most  powerful  mandarins  are  those  called  *  Com- 
^missioners  for  the  collection  of  the  salt  revenue.’  From  the 
nature  of  their  duties  and  the  great  and  summary  powers  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  them,  they  have,  perhaps,  more 
niunerous  opportunities  of  being  both  unjust  to  the  people  and 
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faithless  to  the  imperial  government  with  impunity  than  any 
officials  except  the  provincial  governors.  Now  the  injury  which 
the  opium  trade  works  through  these  salt  commissioners  we  are 
not  going  to  lay  much  stress  upon,  because  it  springs  not  from 
the  traffic  as  one  in  opium,  but  rather  from  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  commerce  which  is  carried  on  so  as  to  operate  pre¬ 
judicially  through  the  salt  commissioners. 

Until  very  lately  it  was  a  rule,  most  rigidly  observed  by  our 
merchants,  that  opium  was  to  be  sold  for  silver  or  gold  only 
and,  though  they  have  recently  been  compelled  to  depart  more 
frequently  than  heretofore  from  that  rule,  yet  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  that  manner.  We  cannot 
speak  with  any  minuteness  as  to  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
this  drug  into  China  as,  the  trade  being  contraband,  there  are, 
of  course  no  official  returns ;  but,  according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  it  may  be  estimated  as  about  5,000,000/.  sterling  annually. 
Now  if  half  of  this  sum  is  exported  in  bullion,  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences  take  place,  as  that  amount  forms  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  precious  metals  of  China  that  the  price  of  silver  (in  which 
remittances  are  chiefly  made)  becomes  considerably  raised.  The 
gabelle  is  collected  from  individuals,  and  so  frequently  as  to 
necessitate  the  use  of  the  small  copper  coin  of  the  country ;  but 
the  remittances  are  made  to  the  provincial  capital  in  sycee. 
This  the  collector  cannot  do  (as  the  standard  price  of  silver, 
which  is  fixed  by  law,  has  not  been  altered  for  many  years) 
except  to  his  own  ruin,  but  by  extorting  from  the  people  and 
withholding  from  the  government,  and  we  can  hardly  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  hear  that  these  officers  do  oppress  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  a  shocking  extent,  as  they  are  in  fact  referred  by  the 
imperial  government  to  that  quarter  to  make  the  profit  which, 
were  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  in  China  not  disturbed 
by  the  opium  trade,  they  would  secure  by  legitimate  means. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  completed  our  catalogue  of  the 
injury  entailed  upon  the  Chinese  by  this  traffic.  Although 
the  officers,  both  fiscal  and  su{)erintendant,  and  military  and 
naval  are  indeed  as  corrupt  and  venal  as  we  have  repre¬ 
sented,  yet,  as  far  as  the  supreme  government  is  concerned,  it  is 
sincerely  and  with  good  reason  anxious  to  root  out  the  use  of 
opium ;  and  were  the  contrabandists  to  carry  on  their  com¬ 
merce  unmolested,  a  reform  would  speedily  be  effected  and  the 
profits  both  of  smugglers  and  mandarins  would  come  to  an 
end.  Accordingly,  at  intervals  a  capture  is  made  or  attempted, 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  is  that  a  fleet  of  boats,  fitted 
out  most  carefully  not  only  for  resistance  but  to  overawe,  has 
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been  called  into  existence.  On  the  Canton  river  especially 
the  fleet  of  smuggling  boats  engaged  in  landing  the  forbidden 
drug,  from  the  opium  anchorage  at  Cum-sing-moon,  is  one  of 
terrible  power.  The  long  low  craft  of  which  this  fleet  consists 
are  built  to  carry  200  or  300  chests  of  opium  if  need  be,  to  sail 
like  the  wind,  to  row  (according  to  the  Chinese  simile  —  not 
very  intelligible)  like  a  dragon,  and  to  fight  in  all  waters  and 
weathers.  To  facilitate  escape  by  sweeps  in  calm  and  foul 
winds,  and  to  defend  themselves  at  least  when  brought  to  bay, 
they  are  manned  with  large  crews  of  from  50  to  100  of  the 
most  daring  ruffians,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  beyond  the  pale 
of  law.  Constantly  in  defiance  of  the  government,  incurring 
the  risk  of  violent  death  and  possessed  of  the  power  which 
they  wield,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
*  fast  crabs  ’  and  ‘  scrambling  dragons  ’  (as  these  smuggling 
boats  are  styled)  are  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  when  smuggling  is  slack  (and  even  while  engaged  in 
their  comparatively  lawful  occupation),  they  are  prepared  for  a 
little  pirating.  No  prize  is  so  valuable  as  an  opium  schooner — 
often  half  full  of  specie ;  and  our  readers  will  probably  remember 
some  of  the  tragedies  which  have  dccurred  to  that  class  of 
vessels  of  late  years,  more  especially  the  horrid  affair  of  the 
‘  Omega  ’  and  ‘  Caroline,’  in  Chimmo  Bay,  in  1847.  Our  clippers 
are,  indeed,  usually  too  well  armed  and  too  constantly  on  the 
qui  vive  to  fall  victims  to  their  parasites,  yet  every  now  and 
then  a  piracy  (though  not  of  so  bloody  and  tragic  a  nature  as 
that  of  Chimmo)  is  effected  upon  one  of  them.  And  although 
the  Chinese  opium  smugglers  and  professional  pirates  are  not 
so  bloody  as  the  Malays,  yet  they  are  cautious  enough  to  murder 
all  whom  they  cannot  trust ;  and  our  countrymen,  when  their 
resistance  has  been  unsuccessful,  always  fall  (as  professedly  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  that  species  of  crime)  by  the  hands 
of  their  ci-devant  agents. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Davis  (vol.  i.  p.  19.)  in  support  of  our  view  of  this  result  of  the 
opium  trade — the  piracy  encouraged  by  which  he  looks  upon  as 
among  the  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  existing 
disorganisation  and  feebleness  of  the  Chinese  government.  A 
power  such  as  is  possessed  by  these  fleets  cannot  be  called  into 
existence  without  the  most  extensive  effects,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  presence  everything  sailing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
China  must  be  well  armed  and  prepared,  not  junks  with  valu¬ 
able  cai^oes  alone,  but  the  very  fishing  boats.  Many  persons 
who  reside  in  towns  at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  ports  which 
are  open  to  us,  find  it  the  most  convenient  way  to  send  a  fishing 
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boat  to  the  nearest  opium  station,  and  so  numerous  and  profit¬ 
able  are  these  commissions  that  it  may  be  said,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  fishermen  as  far  north  as  Shanghae 
are  sufficiently  well  armed  to  execute  them.  Then  here  we 
have  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  marine  —  coasting  as  well  as 
foreign — fitted  out  at  least  for  resistance  and,  as  facts  assure  us, 
for  offence  also.  Those  who  have  any  experience  in  Chinese 
waters  admit  that  whenever  they  see  there  anything  that  can 
mount  a  gingall  or  throw  a  fire-ball,  they  see  a  pirate  whenever 
she  dare  be  one.  We  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the 
vigour  and  activity  which  our  cruisers  have  of  late  displayed 
against  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  the  Chinese  piratical 
squadrons,  but  surely  we  have  ourselves  at  least  nurtured  and 
fostered  this  national  grievance. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place  with  our  domestic  mis¬ 
management  of  Hong  Kong,  and  we  are  not  going  to  recur  to 
the  often  discussed  question  of  its  value  and  fitness  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  port,  for  which  it  never  was  intended  at  all  by  the  parties 
who  obtained  its  cession.  We  shall  only,  with  reference  to  the 
treaty  of  Nankin,  express  our  regret  that  when  the  empire  of 
China  was  at  our  mercy  upon  very  sufficient  cause  w'e  allowed 
it  to  shut  itself  up  again  from  the  world,  churlish,  self-con¬ 
tained  and  solitary,  and  to  confine  us  to  five  points  upon  its 
coast.  Wherever  a  foot  is  withdrawn  the  Chinese  will  follow 
it  up  and  that  so  hastily  that  one  or  two  more  steps  must  be 
taken  backwards  before  a  firm  foothold  can  be  again  obtained ; 
but  a  bold  and  steadfast  front  they  cannot  and  will  not  face. 
We  have  found  it  so  in  all  our  dealings  with  them,  and  in  some 
circumstances  this  characteristic  has  been  displayed  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner.  Perhaps  two  or  three  of  these  instances 
will  show  the  extent  to  which  this  national  weakness  is  carried. 

The  late  Mr.  Tradescant  Lay  (who  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  Chinese  character)  shortly  after  the  war 
found  that  the  governor  at  Foo-chow-foo  (where  Mr.  Lay 
was  consul)  refused  to  allow  him  a  consulate  within  the  city 
walls  and  even  to  permit  Englishmen  to  enter  the  gates, 
and  upon  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  his  demand 
for  an  immediate  and  full  recognition  of  our  rights,  Mr.  Lay, 
in  his  own  sedan  chair,  with  no  companion  but  a  consul’s 
*  knitting  needle  ’  at  his  side,  stormed  the  city,  forced  his 
way  through  the  guards  at  the  gate,  and  with  has  own  hands 
hoisted  an  English  flag  on  one  of  the  ‘joss  poles’  in  front  of 
the  principal  building  (a  temple)  of  the  most  commanding  site 
in  the  city  which  was  immediately  and  quietly  evacuated,  and 
we  believe  continued  for  some  time  to  be  the  British  consulate, 
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and  may  be  so  to  this  day  I  The  late  lamented  governor  of 
Macao,  Senhor  Amaral,  who  was  a  man  of  very  singular  energy 
and  determination,  finding  upon  his  arrival  in  that  colony  ia 
1846  that  it  was  languishing  in  the  most  unhappy  state,  im¬ 
poverished  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese,  determined  to 
attempt  its  immediate  improvement  and  commenced  by  levying 
a  tax  upon  licensing  boats  belonging  to  Macao,  a  measure  much 
called  for.  In  consequence  of  this,  one  morning  some  hundreds 
of  boatmen  collected  from  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
landed  at  Macao  with  a  field  piece,  matchlocks  and  gingalls, 
and  immediately  made  their  way  to  government-house.  That 
post  was  most  gallantly  defended,  but  the  assailants  w'ere  not 
dispersed  without  the  loss  of  several  lives.  Upon  the  Chinese 
matidnrin  coming  to  demand  from  Senhor  Amarallife  for  life, 
he  was  treated  by  the  indignant  governor  (much  to  his  asto¬ 
nishment)  in  the  most  cavalier  style.  The  Senhor  asserted  the 
independence  of  the  Portuguese,  assured  the  mandarin  that  he 
was  only  allowed  to  remain  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  revenue,  as  a  Spanish  oflicer  might  remain  in  Gibraltar, 
and  to  guard  against  the  escape  of  criminals,  refused  to  hear 
any  of  the  time-serving  plausibilities  of  the  Chinaman  and 
ordered  him  (indeed  at  the  time  it  was  reported  violently  im¬ 
pelled  him)  into  the  court-yard !  It  may  indeed  be  said  with 
truth  that  these  proceedings  were  somewhat  childish  and  undig¬ 
nified,  but  the  state  of  the  case  is  that  the  Chinese  government 
often  acts  in  so  childish  and  unworthy  a  manner,  that  we  must 
treat  it  with  unwonted  freedom.  However  that  may  be,  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  point  at  issue  was  effectually  and 
permanently  gained,  and  if  such  exhibitions  be  not  advisable  or 
even  fully  excusable,  these  events  yet  affirm  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  grounded  (that  of  not  submitting  the  exercise 
of  legal  authority  to  be  called  in  question,  and  not  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  duped  by  excuses  of  time,  convenience,  and 
other  such  subterfuges),  as  the  wisest  and  most  effective  as  well 
as  the  most  becoming  rules  of  action,  which  may  be  carried  out 
in  as  dignified  a  manner  as  the  temper  or  judgment  of  the  actors 
may  approve. 

No  doubt  we  were  quite  right  (or  at  least  perfectly  excusable) 
in  giving  a  great  empire  of  which  we  knew  little,  credit  for 
being  governed  by  statesmanship  as  upright  and  dignified  as  we 
knew  it  to  be  ingenious.  But  we  have  now  acted  on  this 
principle  long  enough,  and  our  experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  a  measure  of  inflexibility,  even  upon 
trifling  subjects,  w’hich  might  have  been  styled  obstinacy  or 
even  puerility  but  for  these  lessons. 
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Upon  these  principles  and  in  this  manner  Mr.  Alcock,  our 
consul  at  Shanghae,  acted  four  years  ago  when  some  English 
missionaries  were  attacked  and  mobbed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  Such  an  outrage  was  unknown  in  that  district,  and 
accordingly  the  consul  was  especially  anxious  not  to  allow  its 
perpetration  with  impunity.  The  Taou-tae  of  the  city  endea¬ 
voured,  d  la  Chinoise,  to  propitiate  Mr.  Alcock  and  evade  his 
demands  by  polite  letters  and  mouth  promises,  desiring  time, 
imploring  patience,  &c.,  but  the  latter  was  too  well  versed  in 
Clunesc  duplicity  and  diplomacy  and  of  too  firm  a  disposition 
to  allow  the  matter  to  blow  over  in  that  fashion,  and  upon 
continued  delay  he  ordered  the  single  English  vessel  of  war 
which  was  at  the  time  lying  off  Shanghae  to  blockade  the  river 
forthwith,  he  sent  over  to  Ning-po  requesting  the  assistance  of 
the  sloop  of  war  which  was  lying  there,  and  wrote  to  Hong 
Kong  for  assistance.  The  Taou-tae  holding  out,  upon  the 
accidental  arrival  of  a  brig  of  war,  Mr.  Alcock  ordered  it  to 
proceed  up  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  to  Nankin,  the  provincial 
capital.  This  order  was  cleverly  carried  out,  and  the  provincial 
governor,  alarmed  at  such  unwonted  energy,  terrified  at  finding 
a  barbarian  ship  of  war  in  the  ‘  inner  waters,’  acceded  without 
hesitation  to  the  demands  of  the  British  agents,  and  not  only 
secured  and  punished  the  offenders  but  recalled  and  degraded 
the  officer  who,  as  Taou-tae  of  Shanghae,  had  withstood  us.  It 
may  happen,  indeed,  that  energetic  proceedings  such  as  these, 
tardily  adopted,  will  produce  disputes  such  as  that  occasioned 
by  the  late  assassination  of  Senhor  Amaral  at  Macao,  whose 
life  was  almost  invaluable  not  alone  to  Portuguese  interests  in 
China  but  to  those  of  commerce  generally,  but  they  are  in  jus¬ 
tice  attributable  to  the  tardy  application  of  the  remedy,  and  not 
to  the  remedy  itself.  Nor,  if  we  would  appreciate  our  own 
position  in  China,  must  we  forget  that  the  most  direct  and 
systematic  lying  is  the  practice  of  all  the  officers  of  that  country. 

The  consideration  of  these  Celestial  characteristics  can  hardly 
fail  to  convince  us  that  our  simple  and  only  politic  rule  of 
ordinary  intercourse  with  that  empire  is  —  never  to  ask  what 
we  have  not  a  clearly  undeniable  right  to  have,  but  on  the 
other  hand  never  to  yield  an  iota,  however  minute,  which  we 
have  once  demanded.  On  how  diametrically  opposite  a  prin¬ 
ciple  to  this,  and  with  what  widely  different  results  from  those 
which  were  obtained  by  the  expedition  to  Nankin,  our  autho¬ 
rities  in  China  have  usually  proceeded,  must  be  familiar  to  all 
who  have  watched  their  conduct.  Constant  irritation  festers 
anew  every  half-healed  sore  on  the  Canton  river,  and  the  inse¬ 
curity  of  British  life  and  property  in  that  part  of  China  aj)pears 
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to  be  on  the  increase.  We  have  already  given  the  clue  to  this 
entanglement,  but  we  shall  direct  attention  more  particularly 
to  one  or  two  especial  instances  of  our  bungling  mismanagement 
at  Canton,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  aspect  of  our 
affairs  at  that  city  governs  that  of  the  relations  between  the 
Imperial  Government.  Canton  occupies  the  second  place  in 
the  empire,  it  is  the  capital  of  two  very  important  provinces, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  ancient  establishment  of 
foreigners,  the  ‘  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor-General 

*  of  the  two  Kwang  ’  is  usually  the  man  for  the  time  possessed 
of  the  ‘  king’s  ear.’  Calmness  and  prosperity  at  the  other 
ports  go  for  nothing  at  Pekin.  If  noticed  they  are  accounted 
for  either  by  reporting  that  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Hong 
Kong  we  are  quite  too  submissive  to  cause  any  disturbance,  or 
that  there  are  so  few  barbarians  there,  and  that  they  carry  on 
so  small  a  trade  that  they  are  too  insignificant  to  be  annoyed. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  any  disturbance  at  any  of  the  northern 
ports  aggravates  extremely  the  ill-feeling  which  is  provoked  by 
our  vacillation. 

The  population  of  the  southern  capital,  again,  is  one  par¬ 
ticularly  turbulent  and  excitable,  and  their  ancient  prejudices 
against  us  have  been  anything  but  allayed  by  late  events  there. 
Our  remarks  as  to  the  presuming  and  at  the  same  time  weak 
character  of  the  Chinese  are  especially  applicable  to  the  citizens 
of  Canton  town  —  all  their  turbulence  they  are  ever  ready  to 
let  loose  upon  a  fiying  foe,  but  they  shrink  before  a  steadfast 
opponent.  Sir  John  Davis  admits  the  effect  upon  the  imperial 
relations  which  has  been  produced  by  the  rabble  of  Canton, 
who  have  in  fact  been  the  arbiters  of  our  mutual  position  for 
some  years.  Sir  John  says,  *  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  cir- 

*  cumstance  for  Keying  that  Canton  should  have  been  selected 

*  for  his  place  of  residence  and  negotiation.  It  was  the  only  one 
‘  of  the  ports  where  so  relentless  a  degree  of  hostility  prevailed 
‘against  foreigners,  and  where,  consequently,  he  himself  was 
‘  most  unpopular.  To  aggravate  all  this,  the  periodical  payments 
‘  of  the  indemnity  at  Canton  acted  like  the  repeated  application 
‘  of  a  blister,  keeping  up  the  sore,  but  without  any  abatement 
‘of  internal  inflammation,  by  what  the  doctors  call  counter- 
‘  irritation.’  (VoL  ii.  p.  113.)  At  this  city,  however,  where 
the  most  unflinching  firmness  was  called  for,  our  conduct  has 
been  eminently  vacillating  and  indecisive.  How  incessant  and 
gross  were  the  insults  which  we  brooked  for  ages,  until  war  at 
last  seemed  about  to  avenge  them  1  And  when  retribution 
appeared  at  hand  we,  in  our  short-sightedness,  conceived  that, 
because  that  war  could  be  more  speedily  brought  to  a  close  by 
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invading  the  northern  provinces,  where  we  had  had  no  trans¬ 
actions  and  sufiered  no  injuries,  than  by  the  more  natural 
proceeding  of  making  ourselves  felt  at  Canton,  therefore  peace 
would  be  more  effectually  secured  by  that  course ;  whereas  the 
fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  so  ready  to  violate 
treaties  if  they  can  do  so  under  any  excuse,  however  flimsy, 
that  our  first  duty  was  to  remove  from  them  the  pretence 
which  they  have  since  adopted  —  and  which  ordinary  foresight 
should  have  discovered  to  those  who  knew  their  character, — that 
the  populace  at  Canton  were  too  ungovernable  to  be  set  at 
defiance  by  the  Government,  acting  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  unless  that  populace  had  been  terrified  into  order  by  the 
experience  of  our  real  power,  and  of  our  determination  to  use  it. 

Instead  of  such  a  course,  the  delusion  which  they  nourish  as 
to  our  force  and  policy  has  been  industriously  confirmed ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  our  defeat  at  Canton  in  1841,  for  in  that  light  the 
Chinese  consider  the  following  affair.  When  Lord  Gough  in 
that  year  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  heights  commanding 
Canton,  his  troops  suffered  so  considerably  in  detail,  from  the 
harassing  attacks  of  the  ‘village  braves,’  that  their  character 
was  to  be  retrieved  there  only  by  action.  A  ransom  was 
accepted  for  the  only  offending  city  of  the  empire,  and  our 
forces  withdrawn  to  desolate  innocent  and  distant  provinces. 
The  effect  of  this  was  foreseen  by  all  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Canton  people.  The  people,  indeed,  never  heard  of 
the  ransom  which  was  paid,  and  even  to  those  from  whom  it 
could  not  be  concealed,  including  the  Central  Government,  it 
was  represented  as  the  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  Colony — 
the  whole  of  the  sum  being  extorted  from  the  Hong  merchants ! 
It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  an  inhabitant  of  this  favoured 
city  to  draw  a  distinction  between  being  forced  away  vi  et  armisy 
and  being  so  forced  apyvpdais  ’Koyj^aio’i,  or  by  money  being 
given  to  our  plenipotentiary  as  a  ransom;  or  if  at  last  convinced, 
he  merely  says.  No  matter!  Whether  you  were  driven  away 
by  sycee  and  dollars,  or  by  round  shot  and  flights  of  arrows, 
the  victory  is  the  same ;  and  it  is  often  naore  convenient  to  a 
wealthy  country  to  use  the  former  than  the  latter  means  1 
At  subsequent  intervals,  usually  very  short,  acts  of  violence, 
often  fatal,  committed  by  the  rabble  of  Canton  upon  British 
subjects  have  called  for  remonstrance  and  demands  of  satisfaction. 
The  same  answer  is  always  ready.  ‘  We  would  if  we  could, 
*  but  our  people  are  very  violent  and  turbulent ;  we  cannot 
‘  manage  them  ;  your  people  must  be  more  cautious,  and  protect 
‘  themselves  1  ’  And  after  long  and  flowery  correspondences,  the 
affiurs  have  from  time  to  time  died  out  during  the  course  of 
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some  pretended  investigation,  the  excitement  caused  by  them 
having  of -course  expired,  and  our  diplomatic  oflScers  in  the 
South  of  China  having  been  fatigued  into  acquiescence. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  was  himself  one  of  the  victims  in 
the  Fuhshan  outrage  in  1847,  and  had  some  opportunity  of 
observing  the  effect  upon  the  Canton  populace  of  the  abortive 
demonstration  Avhich  was  made  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate 
amend  for  that  and  other  grievances,  which  at  that  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  government  That  failure  could 
not  fail  to  impress  them  as  well  as  their  government,  with  a 
sense  of  overbearing,  faithless  and  impotent  insolence  on 
our  part,  and  flush  them  with  a  sense  of  victory  on  their  own. 
It  was  not  inaptly  caricatured  by  the  Chinese  in  a  squib 
which  covered  the  walls  of  Canton  for  weeks  afterwards,  pur¬ 
porting  to  represent  the  ‘  red-haired  devil’  (John  Bull)  of  the 
most  portentous  countenance  and  stentorian  mouth,  but  with  a 
ridiculously  disproportionate  body,  and  yet  more  diminutive 
arms,  his  hands  being  but  rudimentary;  and  this  impotent  and 
frantic  bawler  was  freely  accepted  by  the  Cantonese  as  a 
faithful  symbol  of  Great  Britain.  The  ill  effects  of  such 
abortive  efforts  on  the  self-complaisant  and  gratulatory  Chinese 
mind,  we  are  convinced,  can  hardly  be  over-rated,  and  how 
must  they  be  fortified  in  their  notion  of  our  tyrannical  cowardice, 
when  they  hear  of  those  very  officers  whom  in  China  they 
wheedle  and  fancy  they  frighten  out  of  half  their  points,  hector¬ 
ing  and  fuming  most  potently  over  an  impotent,  unoffending 
king  of  Loochoo  ?  We  could  fill  this  volume  with  accounts  of 
similar  errors  were  they  not  in  themselves  too  unimportant  to 
fail  of  being  tiresome. 

After  this  review  of  our  policy  in  China  w’e  may  see  that  we 
have  been  far  from  doing  all  we  could  to  allay  prejudices,  to 
promote  confidence,  to  extend  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  essential  to  all  these  things,  to  command  respect  in 
China ;  and  consequently  the  state  of  our  commerce  with  that 
country  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  still  further  from  being 
promising.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  existing 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  China  are  not  entirely  destitute  of 
cause ;  and  if  we  have  not  ourselves  to  blame  for  their  origin, 
we  have,  in  great  measure,  for  their  continuance  and  extension. 
It  is  time  to  remedy  this,  and  to  ‘  forsake  that  excellent  foppery 

*  of  the  world  tliat,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits 
‘  of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun, 

*  the  moon,  and  the  stars.’ 

Our  experience  of  the  past  may  guide  us  in  our  policy  towards 
China  in  that  future  which  we  have  yet  at  our  command.  The 
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question  of  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duties  in  this  country  does 
not  come,  in  all  its  aspects,  within  the  scope  of  this  Article.  It 
is  before  the  country  as  part  of  a  proposed  scheme  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  its  merits  must  be  decided  upon  those  general  grounds 
which  determine  fiscal  regulations  of  that  nature.  Whether 
even  in  the  actual  state  of  our  relations  with  China,  a  material 
reduction  of  the  price  of  low  teas  might  not  so  extend  the 
consumption  as  to  maintain  the  revenue  in  that  mode  which  has 
so  often  and  remarkably  been  exemplified  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
have,  in  the  history  of  the  trade  in  this  very  article  two  salient 
instances  of  the  effect  naturally  consequent  upon  such  a  measure, 
in  the  results  of  the  alterations  of  the  tea  duties  in  1745  and 
1784.  Prior  to  the  former  of  these  years  the  impost  upon  tea 
was  of  a  compound  character.  An  excise  duty  was  levied  of 
four  shillings  per  pound,  and  an  ad  valorem  customs  duty  of  four 
per  cent.  In  that  year,  however,  a  modification  of  this  fiscal 
arrangement  took  place,  and  tea  was  then  charged  with  an  excise 
duty  of  Is.  per  pound,  and  a  customs  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  average  current  importation  of  tea  for  the  five  years 
preceding  1745  was  768,520  lbs. ;  whereas  in  the  five  years 
subsequent  to  that  year  the  annual  amount  of  imports  rose  on 
the  average  to  2,360,000  lbs. 

Again,  in  the  year  1784  a  great  reduction  in  the  tea  duties 
was  effected.  That  commodity  was  then  for  the  future  charged 
to  the  customs  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12|  per  cent  only,  in 
lieu  of  the  then  existing  duty  of  119  per  cent!  The  result  of 
this  measure  in  one  direction  was  a  general  abandonment  of  an 
almost  universal  system  of  adulteration,  and  in  another  the 
fourfold  increase  of  the  quantity  imported  within  ten  years. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  by  us  as  to  the  folly  of 
expecting  the  supply  of  Chinese  produce  to  be  unlimited,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  even  without  looking  to  the  ultimate 
effects  of  a  great  extension  of  Chinese  commerce  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  the  supply  of  tea  at  once  obtainable 
is  adequate  to  answer  a  considerable  extension  of  consumption. 
A  sufficient  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while 
the  entries  of  tea  for  consumption  in  the  year  1851  were  only 
54,000,000  lbs.,  the  quantity  imported  rose  to  the  immense 
total  of  71,466,000  lbs.,  while  every  additional  importation  of 
^in  and  of  cotton,  whether  raw  or  manufactured,  from  our 
Indian  possessions  will  tend  to  extend  the  area  applicable  in 
China  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  in  so  far  as  this  increase  in  the 
means  of  production  is  not  realised,  the  Increased  demand  will 
naturally  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  tea  temporarily,  and,  there- 
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fore,  to  devote  the  existing  tea  plantations  to  the  better  class  of 
plain  teas,  which  form  the  staple  export  to  foreign  countries,, 
and  which  realise  a  much  more  considerable  profit  than  the 
coarse  tea  which  form  the  staple  of  home  consumption.  The 
Chinese  populace  will  have  recourse  for  their  bevers^e  to  the 
*  brick  tea,’  which  is  at  present  used  by  the  Tartars  in  great 
quantities,  to  other  lower  classes  of  teas  than  are  at  present 
produced,  and  to  redried  or  second-hand  teas. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  own  inclination  to  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  rebellion  will  not  have  any  considerable  effect 
on  the  prices  of  teas  or  their  supply,  or  the  course  of  our  com¬ 
merce  generally ;  but  should  this  expectation  be  disappointed, 
any  rise  in  prices  consequent  upon  current  events  in  China, 
being  accidental  and  temporary,  must  not  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  in  estimating  the  proper  effects  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  tea.  In  fact,  though  it  may  be  disturbed,  the 
effect  of  that  reduction  will  immediately  be,  in  case  of  such  a 
rise,  to  secure  tea  for  our  own  consumption  at  a  price  so  much  the 
less  increased  as,  had  other  things  remained  the  same,  it  would 
have  been  reduced.  As  it  appears  then,  that  we  may  anticipate 
that  China,  even  in  its  present  condition,  is  competent  to  answer 
a  considerably  increased  demand  npon  its  tea  countries,  so  we 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tea  duties  will  be  to  give  rise  to  such  a 
demand.  This  result  will  of  course  be  suspended  if  for  any 
period  other  causes  should  maintain  the  existing  prices ;  and 
had  a  small  proportion  of  the  impost  been  remitted,  or  had 
the  remissions  been  extended  over  a  more  prolonged  period, 
the  benefit  would  probably  for  some  years  have  been  reaped 
almost  exclusively  by  the  tea  dealers.  The  measure,  however, 
of  the  present  Government  will  reduce  the  tea  duties  by  more 
than  50  per  cent,  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  present  time ; 
fixing  them  at  l«.  lOcf.  per  pound  up  to  the  5th  of  April  1854, 
at  1«.  6rf.  for  the  following  year,  then  for  one  more  year  at 
l«.  3d.,  and  thenceforward  at  l«.  per  pound  only. 

So  great  a  reduction  to  be  made  so  soon,  no  class  can  hope  to 
retain  from  the  consumer,  and  therefore  it  may  confidently  be 
expected  that  the  very  keen  competition  which  exists  amongst 
the  retailers  of  tea  will  soon  give  to  the  public  its  full  benefit. 
If  we  are  correct  in  our  anticipations,  the  fall  of  price  will  in¬ 
fallibly  occasion  a  very  extended  demand  for  an  article,  the  taste 
for  which  is  very  much  increasing,  the  use  of  which  with  the 
mast  of  the  people  is  from  its  cost  very  much  restricted,  and  the 
increased  consumption  of  which,  it  is  very  generaUy  and  with 
much  reason  supposed,  will  counteract  to  a  considerable  extent 
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habits  of  dissipation  and  dram-drinking,  and  add  to  the  domestic 
comforts  of  the  poorer  classes  at  the  same  time  that  even  with 
the  reduction  of  duty  the  revenue  will  be  sustained. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  general  question,  of  the  best  course 
to  be  takw  for  the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  China, 
we  would  remark  tha^  even  if  our  position  in  that  country 
were  to  remmn  unchanged,  much  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
the  repression  of  all  the  grievances  which  from  time  to  time 
occur  at  Canton,  and  our  course  should  be  the  same  whatever 
dynasty  may  rule  that  immense  empire ;  nor  need  we  speculate 
further  on  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  present  civil  dissensions. 
It  would  be  most  desirable  instantly  to  require  the  opening  of  the 
dty  gates,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  engagements  to  that  effect ; 
to  insist  on  complete  liberty  for  British  subjects  at  Canton  to 
perambulate  the  vicinage  under  the  bond  fide  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  the  absolute  discontinuance  of  the  insulting  manifestoes 
which  so  exasperate  the  Cantonese  against  us. 

All  this,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  become  a  compara¬ 
tively  trivial  matter,  for  not  only  is  the  importance  of  Canton, 
even  under  the  present  regime,  rapidly  declining,  but  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  we  would  press  upon  the  Government  of  the 
country  would  supersede  any  such  steps.  At  the  foundation  of 
our  future  prosperity  in  China  we  place  a  direct  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Pelan.  That  the  race  of  Chinese  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  perhaps  not  less  astute  than  any  of  their 
tribe,  are  particularly  distinguished  for  the  most  singular  de¬ 
pravity  in  the  matter  of  veracity,  for  the  most  daring  flights  of 
imagination  and  the  most  incredible  schemes  of  deception,  those 
who  have  given  any  attention  to  Chinese  affairs  have  long  been 
aware.  Sir  John  Davis,  however,  has  thrown  a  new  and  more 
certain  light  upon  these  circumstances.  He  has  shown,  in  a 
curious  manner,  how  utterly  in  the  dark  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  kept  as  to  the  true  colour  of  events,  until  he  can  no 
longer  be  blinded ;  and  he  has  shown  us  a  cause  for  this  'which 
must  inevitably  work  such  a  consequence.  Nothing  can  be 
more  comically  capricious  and  tragically  absurd  than  the  fashion 
in  which  the  highest  ministers  of  state  are  treated  by  his 
Celestial  Majesty.  The  mode  in  which  they  conducted  their 
communications  with  Pekin  throughout  the  war  is  all  but  in¬ 
credible —  the  barefaced  falsehood,  the  ridiculous  bravado,  the 
servile  adulation,  are  equalled  only  one  by  another.  And  the 
very  sufficient  cause  for  all  this  is,  that  want  of  success  ap¬ 
pears  at  Felon  to  be  a  crime,  that  even  (as  in  the  case  of 
Keshen,  who  candidly  told  the  emperor  of  the  weakness  of 
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Canton  in  1841,)  dangers  may  not  be  pointed  out  but  at  the 
risk  of  degradation  and  banishment. 

A  general  suffers  a  defeat  and,  no  matter  how  gallant 
his  conduct,  how  impracticable  his  position,  he  must  either 
deceive  the  emperor  or  await  (unless  he  observes  the  Chinese 
punctilio  by  committing  suicide)  such  an  edict  as  that  which 
was  launched  against  Keshen,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Chinese 
statesmen,  because  he  dared  to  propose  making  terms  with  the 
barbarians.  Sir  John  Davis  has  given  us  a  translation  of 
this  edict  (vol.  i.  p.  40.),  and  in  it  occurs  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  —  ‘  And  yet  he  dares  to  ask  such  favours  for  the  Eng- 

*  lish  rebels,  and  moreover  descants  on  the  wretched  condition 

*  of  Canton  to  induce  us  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  How 

*  great  is  the  presumption  and  shamelessness  of  Keshen  I  Let 

*  him  be  degraded  and  placed  in  chains,  and  brought  to  the 

*  capital  under  convoy ;  and  let  ids  property  be  absolutely  con- 

*  fiscated.’  This  edict,  indeed,  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  and  of  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment.  So  utter 
was  this  degradation,  that  the  great  Keshen,  whose  confiscated 
property  amounted,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Davis,  to  several 
millions  of  personalty,  besides  500,000  acres  of  land,  could 
scarce  procure  a  few  copper  coins  to  feed  himself  in  prison ! 
Another  remarkable  instance  is  given  of  this  despotic  cruelty 
in  the  case  of  Elepoo,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  in 
which  Chusan  was  situated  when  that  island  was  first  occupied 
by  our  troops. 

‘  Suddenly  there  appeared  an  order  for  him  to  appear  at  Pekin, 
there  to  answer  with  Keshen  for  not  having  exterminated  the  English. 
He  himself  and  all  his  adherents  and  employes  had  to  kneel  for  three 
days  at  the  palace  gate  (rather  a  protracted  levee)  before  they  could 
obtain  a  hearing,  and  then  the  sentence  of  their  condemnation  was 
pronounced.  The  old  Elepoo,  a  hoary  head  of  seventy-five,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  governor  of  several  provinces,  was  to  be  sent  as 
a  common  convict  to  the  river  Amoor,  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia, 
where  they  either  track  boats  or  are  given  as  slaves  to  the  hunters  of 
fur  animals.  Such  was  to  be  the  reward  of  his  public  services ;  and  if 
he  escaped  this  fate  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  uninterrupted  success 
of  the  British  forces,  which  demonstrated  the  value  of  his  earliest 
advice,  and  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  end.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  73.) 

Now  this  state  of  things,  the  notorious,  the  invincible 
treachery  and  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese,  appear  to  render  it 
essential  to  any  considerable  amelioration  of  our  condition  in 
China,  that  Pekin  be  made  the  seat  of  negotiations,  the  residence 
of  the  British  plenipotentiary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  institution  of  such  diplomatic  relations  would  be  vehemently 
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opposed,  and  would  require  to  be  carried  out  with  the  firmest 
hand.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
can  continue,  and  the  most  desirable  event  is  that  the  Chinese 
empire,  before  it  is  further  weakened,  should  be  opened  abso¬ 
lutely  and  freely  to  intercourse  with  the  world.  While  such 
absurd  puerilities  as  an  autograph  letter,  conveyed  by  a  war 
steamer  and  handed  to  a  mandarin,  who  would  probably  devote 
it  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  he  received  it, 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious,  we  believe  that  a  becoming,  dignified 
embassy,  even  if  it  proceeded  without  the  sanction  of  treaty, 
could  not  fail  ultimately  to  be  received,  not,  as  formerly,  as 
delegate  of  an  island  monarch,  asserting  an  unknown  dominion, 
but  as  representative  of  a  member,  far  from  the  least  important, 
of  the  society  of  nations,  having  well  proved  its  title  to  such  a 
position.  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  proceed  independently 
of  treaty,  for  it  is  specially  provided  that  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  cliief  officer  in  China  shall  conduct  his  correspondence 
*  in  the  capital  and  out  of  the  capital,  without  distinction.’  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Davis, 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  intercourse  at 
Pekin.  While  deprecating  any  interference  with  the  progress 
of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  we  do  not  see  in  it  a  sufficient  reason 
for  delaying  what  is  on  general  grounds  desirable ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  issue  of  that  event  will  affect  the  importance 
of  this  point. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  unanimity  of 
feeling  between  the  French,  the  Americans  and  ourselves  in 
China.  All  of  us  are  reciprocally  entitled  to  the  advantages 
stipulated  for  by  the  others ;  and  that  these  three  countries 
should  act  together  in  the  settlement  of  this  important  question 
is  very  much  to  be  desired.  We  have  before  observed  that  the 
period  stipulated  for  the  revision  of  the  treaties  is  at  hand,  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  intestine  disturbances  in  China 
would  probably  at  the  present  moment  greatly  predispose 
the  imperial  mind  to  consolidate  his  relations  with  European 
nations. 

In  whatever  mode,  however,  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
China  may  be  carried  on,  the  objects  of  that  intercourse  should 
be  three  principal  points,  —  the  remission  (so  far  at  least  as 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaties)  of  the 
transit  and  customs  duties  on  tea,  the  legalisation  of  the  opium 
traffic,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  absolute  freedom  of  intercourse 
with  every  part  of  China. 

The  legalisation  of  the  importation  of  opium  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  very  considerable  benefit  to  us  by  allaying  those 
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prejudices  which  exist  against  the  purveyors  of  that  drug,  and 
mitigating  its  evil  results  in  China.  No  doubt  it  would  be  still 
just  as  poisonous  a  drug,  the  habit  of  smoking  it  would  be  not 
one  whit  the  less  vicious ;  but  whilst  its  use  would  not  be  at 
all  likely  to  extend  in  consequence  of  its  importation  being 
permitted,  all  those  innumerable  evils  which  result,  as  Ave  have 
seen,  from  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  would  be  removed. 
When  we  anticipate  the  non-extension  of  the  use  of  opium,  it 
is  because  we  bear  in  mind  the  frequently  exemplified  fact,  that 
prohibitions  of  this  nature  appear  to  lead  directly  to  their  own 
violation.  They  draw  attention  so  much  to  the  forbidden 
luxury ;  they  invest  it  with  such  a  special  charm  to  the  weaker, 
more  excitable,  and  more  j)erverse  classes  of  minds,  which 
taken  together  always  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  that  numerous  instances  occur  in  history  in  which 
prohibition  has  actually  fostered  the  thing  forbidden.  And  we 
further  assume  that  the  Chinese  government  would,  in  the  case 
we  anticipate,  impose  a  custom  duty  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of 
smuggling.  Although  opium  smoking  is  at  present  strictly 
forbidden  by  law,  that  law  is  inoperative.  Keying,  in  the 
year  1844,  openly  proposed  to  Sir  John  Davis  the  recognition 
of  that  connivance  (but  only  as  connivance),  with  which  the 
traffic  in  opium  was  conducted  (voL  ii.  p.  203.),  and  we  should 
entertain  very  considerable  hopes,  were  the  subject  mooted,  of 
the  celestial  politicians  yielding  the  point  upon  its  being  pressed 
upon  them  for  their  own  direct  advantage.  In  fact,  this  course 
has  just  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  Emperor’s  ministers; 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  that,  unless  the  English  nation 
supports  the  Chinese  Government  in  adopting  this  step,  the 
latter  will  hardly  venture  to  sweep  away  the  enormous  gains 
of  the  officials  who  are  interested  in  the  smuggling  trade,  sup¬ 
ported  as  they  will  be  by  the  old  Chinese  party  and  the  stricter 
sort  of  moralists. 

The  grand  aim  of  all  our  efforts  should,  however,  be  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  every  legal  restriction  upon  Intercourse  with 
any  part  of  the  middle  country.  No  doubt,  even  were  they 
removed,  the  seats  of  our  commerce  would  still  probably  remain  at 
Canton,  Amoy  and  Shanghae,  with  the  addition  of  Tien-tsing ; 
but  although  this  would  be  so,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt 
but  that  quite  a  sufficient  number  of  that  class  of  English 
traders,  who  are  so  common  in  remote  parts  of  other  Oriental 
countries  would  be  found  to  saturate  the  most  important  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  empire  with  European  produce.  This  measure 
appears  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  therefore  to  be  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  (with  reference,  we  are  now 
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speaking,  to  the  increase  of  our  commerce)  than  any  reduction 
of  import  duties,  the  effect  of  which,  whilst  our  international 
relations  continue  unchanged,  is  only  somewhat  narrowly  limited 
or  problematical.  The  fact  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  in 
order  to  develop  the  resources  of  China  a  great  stimulus  must 
be  applied ;  and  nothing  perhaps  short  of  such  an  impetus  as 
would  be  given  by  suddenly  throwing  open  the  whole  empire, 
so  that  its  marts  may  be  open  to  our  own  enterprise,  new  tastes 
may  be  developed,  and  mechanical  knowledge  may  be  given,  is 
adequate  to  that  end.  China  is  a  rich  country,  but  it  must 
supply  its  teeming  millions  with  grain,  it  must  clothe  them 
with  cotton  and  silk ;  it  is  as  great  a  delusion  (as  any  one  who 
has  there  observed  tbe  husbandman  terracing  oft'  the  mountain 
side,  and  forcing  the  rill  up  the  steep  to  cultivate  his  rice  and 
cucumbers,  must  be  satisfied)  to  imagine  that,  without  our 
supplying  their  wants,  they  can  supply  ours  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  we  could  support  such  a 
one-sided  traflSc. 

If,  however,  we  can  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  inhabitants,  not  of  five  ports,  but  of  all  the 
great  marts  of  China,  the  merits  of  our  own  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  if  we  supply  them  with  the  raw'  cotton  and  the  wool 
of  our  own  Indian  and  Australian  growth,  without  even  con¬ 
sidering  the  less  staple  articles  of  our  importation  into  that 
country,  or  the  subtle  questions  of  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing  improvements  and  intellectual  excitement,  we  surely 
are  entitled  to  expect  not  only  an  immediate  and  considerable 
increase  in  the  supply  and  diminution  in  the  price  of  teas,  but 
also  a  still  extending  demand  for  our  various  products.  And, 
looking  forward  a  little  further,  and  indulging  in  hopes  less 
measured  certainly, — perhaps  not  less  justifiable, — may  we  not 
imagine  the  remarkable  country  of  which  we  w'rite  displaying 
the  iron  road,  the  snorting  engine,  the  busy  wheel,  improved 
civilisation,  and  the  renovated  energy  and  combined  enterprise 
of  a  mighty  nation ;  stimulating  the  industry  of  all  countries 
with  a  prodigious  excitement;  adding  to  and  circulating  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to  the  advantage  of  other  communities  and 
extending,  in  no  common  measure,  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men  ? 
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Art.  V.  —  Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Devereux  Earls  of 
Essex  in  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Charles  1. : 
1540 — 1646.  By  the  Honourable  Walter  Bouuchier 

Devereux,  E,N.  2  vols.  8vo.  London:  1853. 

Tf  the  universality  of  any  intellectual  taste  could  justify  its 
being  called  natural,  the  love  of  history  might  assuredly  lay 
claim  to  that  distinction,  so  strongly  has  the  desire  been  evinced 
by  all  people  and  in  all  ages  to  discover  and  preserve  the  tradi¬ 
tions  both  of  their  own  and  of  other  countries.  The  earliest 
literature  of  every  nation  consists  of  jxKJtical  recitations  of  the 
events  of  a  period  still  more  remote,  or  of  the  adventures  of 
some  hero  whose  deeds  have  captivated  the  fancy  or  flattered 
the  national  pride  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Even  when  dis¬ 
torted  by  marvels,  and  overlaid  with  exaggerations,  these  reci¬ 
tations  maintain  their  value  in  later  times  rather  by  their 
historical  pretensions  than  by  the  interest  attached  to  them  as 
mere  romantic  compositions ;  and  sooner  than  abandon  them  to 
the  province  of  fiction,  much  labour  and  learning  has  been  often 
expended  in  endeavouring,  by  some  ingenious  theory,  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  fables  of  antiquity  with  the  more  modern  notions  of 
probability.  No  one  willingly  believes  that  Troy  did  not  exist, 
that  JEneas  did  not  found  a  colony  in  Latium,  and  that  traits 
of  Boman  valour  and  virtue  existed  but  in  song ;  and  still  less 
•willingly  does  any  one  withdraw  his  faith  from  those  chivalric 
romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  recount  the  doughty  deeds 
of  Good  King  Arthur,  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
leudes,  or  the  wondrous  adventures  of  the  renowned  Koland. 
So  great  is  the  wish  to  possess  or  even  to  believe  we  possess  the 
links  that  may  connect  us  with  the  distant  past  that  every  tale 
is  cherished  which  can  be  regarded  as  even  possibly  founded  on 
fact.  The  taste  for  history  may  indeed  be  referred  not  only  to 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  to  the  love  of  truth ;  and  the  nearer 
that  history  approaches  to  the  time  in  which  we  live,  the  more 
stem  become  the  demands,  and  the  more  searching  the  inquiries 
respecting  its  authenticity.  Then  the  doubts  of  a  hero’s  actual 
existence,  or  of  the  credibility  of  an  event  is  exchanged  for  an 
examination  into  the  niceties  of  character  and  the  details  of 
every  fact;  and  in  this  demand  for  complete  and  perfect  in¬ 
formation,  there  is  some  danger  that  historians  may  be  tempted 
to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  authentic  records  by  the  expression 
of  strong  opinions  or  bold  speculations.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  must  receive  with  gratitude  and  hold  in  great  respect 
every  contribution  of  original  documents  that  may  serve  to  en- 
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large  or  correct  the  basis  on  which  history  is  written.  The  search 
for  such  records,  whether  preserved  in  public  institutions  or 
scattered  in  private  collections,  necessarily  requires  both  industry 
and  perseverance :  they  may  be  sought  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  lives  of  those  distinguished  men  who  have  exercised  their 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
or  for  objects  of  more  general  purport ;  but  the  result  of  such 
labours  is  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  available  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  from  which  history  is  to  be  drawn,  and  as  such  they  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  and  consideration  of  all  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  truth.  Of  the  moral  effect  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  remembrance  of  those  who  have  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  history  of  their  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
such  examples  are  as  the  warning  voice  of  experience  teaching 
mankind  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  imitate ;  their  fame  is  the 
eloquence  of  the  dead  to  the  living  —  the  legacy  bequeathed  by 
greatness  to  posterity;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  the  grounds  of  that  fame  should  be  well  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  worth  of  that  inheritance  placed  at  its  just 
value. 

Nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  correct  writing  and 
understanding  of  general  History  than  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  those  who  determine  its  events.  Biography 
should  serve  at  once  as  a  guide  and  an  interpreter ;  and  every 
accession  in  this  department  of  Historical  Literature  must  be 
bailed  with  welcome,  as  tending  to  increase  and  improve  the 
means  of  right  judgment  on  things  past.  In  the  various  oflSces 
appropriated  to  the  conservation  of  MSS.,  and  even  in  many 
private  families,  there  still  exist  in  this  country,  unpublished 
and  unknown,  the  materials  for  adding  largely  to  the  common 
stock  of  biographical  and  historical  knowledge ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  we  may  often  see  judicious  selections  withdrawn 
from  obscurity,  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  general  utility. 
Captain  Devereux  in  his  preface,  modestly  attributes  his  lite¬ 
rary  labours  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  out  some  new  occupation 
when  professionally  unemployed ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  choice  of  that  occupation  he  was  determined  by  the 
no  less  laudable  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  his  house.  Of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  pride  of 
birth  appears,  none  is  so  justly  entitled  to  respect  and  sympathy 
as  that  Which  is  evinced  in  the  efforts  of  descendants  to  preserve 
the  fame  of  those  ancestors  whose  honours  they  bear,  or  whose 
renown  has  given  distinction  to  their  name ;  and  even  granting 
some  little  danger  of  partiality  in  the  estimate  of  their  merits, 
yet  biography  written  by  one  allied  in  blood  to  its  subject,  and 
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probably  assisted  by  family  papers  and  family  traditions,  affords 
strong  presumption  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken  with 
feelings  of  interest,  has  been  handled  with  care,  and  assisted  by 
advantages  less  accessible  to  others. 

The  House  of  D’Evreux  was  originally  one  of  high  rank  in 
Kormandy ;  and  two  of  the  sons  of  the  Count  de  Kosmar  and 
ihlantelake,  by  name  Edward  and  Robert  D’Evreux,  accom¬ 
panied  William  I.  to  England,  where  they  settled  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  In  the  year  1550,  Walter  Devereux,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  this  Rol>ert  D’Evreux,  was  created  Viscount  Here¬ 
ford  by  Edward  VI.,  which  title  has  continued  in  the  family  till 
the  present  day;  his  grandson,  Walter,  was  created  Earl  of 
Essex  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  the  first  of  those  bearing  that 
title  whose  lives  and  correspondence  have  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Captain  Walter  Devereux. 

The  very  valuable  collection  of  letters  which  Captain  Deve¬ 
reux  has  brought  to  light  furnishes  materials  not  only  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  characters  of  the  three  Earls  of 
Essex  whose  biographies  he  has  written,  but  suggests  topics  of 
interesting  discussion  respecting  the  conduct  of  those  great 
historical  characters  under  whom  they  served,  with  whom  their 
career  was  interw’oven,  or  on  whom  their  fate  dejjcnded.  The 
conduct  and  feelings  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  displayed  by  her 
own  letters  to  both  the  first  and  second  Earls  of  Essex,  afford 
the  strongest  proof  that  in  her  was  fully  represented  the  parsi¬ 
monious  injustice  of  her  grandfather,  and  the  tyrannic  wilful- 
ness  of  her  father.  Elizabeth  was  at  heart  a  despot — she  dis¬ 
liked  all  interference  by  Parliament  —  she  resented  the  exercise 
of  its  legislative  functions ;  and  for  want  of  the  supplies  which 
Parliament  only  could  legitimately  grant,  she  was  guilty  of  the 
meanest  evasion  of  just  payments  and  the  most  niggardly  eco¬ 
nomy  in  the  remuneration  of  public  services.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Irish  exj)edition  under  the  command  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Essex,  exhibits  a  painful  picture  of  unrequited  loyalty,  in  the 
struggles  of  a  brave  and  honest  General,  devoting  heiilth,  for¬ 
tune,  and  even  life  itself,  to  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who 
neither  repaid  his  losses,  rewarded  his  efforts,  nor  appreciated 
his  sacrifices.  In  1558,  the  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  Walter  Devereux  succeeded  his  grandfather 
as  Viscount  Hereford,  Lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  Bourchier,  and 
Lovaine.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Lettice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and  thus  became  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Queen,  the  mother  of  Sir  Francis’  wife  having 
been  the  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn.  His  marriage,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  secured  him  any  particular  notice  at  Court ;  and 
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he  and  his  wife  lived  in  retirement  till  the  year  1568,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  join  with  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Huntingdon  in  guarding  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  afterwards 
raised,  on  his  own  estate  at  Chartley,  a  body  of  150  horse,  in 
order  to  join  the  army  levied  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
Earls  of  Nothumberland  and  Westmoreland;  and,  in  reward 
for  the  zeal  and  activity  shown  on  that  occasion,  he  was  made 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  created  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the  spring 
of  1573,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Queen  to  subdue  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  rebellious  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Ulster  into 
a  peaceful  and  loyal  population.  On  the  8th  of  July,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded  between  them  which  shows  the  strange 
partnership-like  terms  which  the  proud  and  arbitrary  Queen 
could  dondescend  to  make  with  a  subject  when  the  spring  of 
expenditure  was  in  question. 

‘  The  Queen  granted  to  the  Earl  the  moiety  of  the  county  of 
Clandeboye,  in  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  his  title  to  800 
marks  of  land,  which  he  claimed  under  the  will  of  the  Earl  of 
March.  He  was  to  set  out  before  Michaelmas  with  200  horse  and 
400  foot,  which  numbers  he  was  to  maintain  at  his  own  cost  for  two 
years,  the  Queen  keeping  an  equal  number ;  after  two  years  he  was 
to  maintain  the  same  number  as  the  Queen,  not  to  exceed  600.  Ail 
fortifications  to  be  at  equal  charges  between  them.  The  Earl  was  to 
have  timber  out  of  Killulto  Woods,  was  to  pay  no  customs,  and  have 
free  transport  of  arms,  money,  and  all  necessaries  for  seven  years. 
Old  Fuller  might  well  exclaim,  “To  maintain  an  army,  though  a  very 
“  little  one,  is  a  sovereign’s  and  no  subject’s  work,  too  heavy  for  the 
“  support  of  any  private  man’s  estate ;  which  cost  this  Earl  first  the 
“  mortgaging,  then  the  selling  outright,  his  fair  inheritance  in  Essex.” 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction  is  yet  to  be  related. 
Not  possessing  funds  sufficient  for  the  large  expenses  preliminary  to 
so  great  an  undertaking,  it  became  necessary  for  Essex  to  borrow 
10,000/.,  and  who  should  be  the  money-lender  but  the  Queen  herself! 
A  real  Jew’s  bargain,  with  forfeiture  for  non-punctuality  of  payment ; 
while  he  was  to  be  at  equal  charge  with  her  in  building  fortifications 
and  garrisons,  from  which  he  would  certainly  not  reap  equal  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and,  after  all,  we  shall  find  her  suffering  him  to  be  thwarted 
by  every  underling  who  desired  to  gain  favour  with  the  Leicester 
fiutioa.’  (VoL  i.  p.  27.) 

At  the  outset  of  his  expedition  he  was  made  to  feel  how  in¬ 
secure  was  the  Queen’s  favourable  intentions  towards  him,  if 
opposed  by  or  unsupported  by  those  who  ranked  higher  in  her 
favour. 

‘  It  had  been  at  first  intended  that  Essex  should  hold  a  commission 
from  the  Queen  as  Captain-general  of  Ulster ;  but  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Williara,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  jealous  of  the  I’ank  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl,  and  dreading  to  be  eclipsed  by  him,  made  such 
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earnest  remonstrance,  entreating  the  Queen  that  she  would  maintain 
him  in  the  full  power  of  his  office ;  and  was  so  well  backed  by  Leicester, 
who,  though  desirous  to  remove  Essex,  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  give 
him  a  bed  of  roses  to  repose  on,  that  Elizabeth  was  prevailed  on  to 
consent  that  the  Earl  should  receive  his  commission  as  Governor  of 
Ulster  from  the  Lord  Deputy.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  was  to  Essex, 
and  injurious  os  it  proved  to  the  service,  his  zeal  and  anxiety  to  set 
out  were  nothing  abated.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  29.) 

Lord  Essex  embarked  for  Ireland  in  August  1573,  and  in 
November  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger  (Waterhouse) 
to  Burleigh,  in  order  to  state  to  him  the  diffic^ties  and  embar¬ 
rassments  of  his  position. 

‘  Tlie  adventurers,  or  volunteers,  were  becoming  dissatisfied,  and 
seeking  means  to  leave  the  service,  which  entailed  hardships  they 
were  unwilling  to  endure.  Lord  Rich  very  early  set  the  example  of 
desertion,  prpmising  to  return  in  the  spring,  which,  however,  he 
never  did,  and  probably  never  intended.  The  Lord  Deputy  delayed 
sending  Essex  his  commission,  and  so  encouraged  the  rumour  which 
got  about,  that  the  expedition  was  entirely  a  private  one  of  the  Earl’s, 
which  made  the  Irish  resolve  to  tire  him  out,  as  they  could  easily  do 
by  never  quitting  their  fastnesses  except  on  some  advantage.  He 
complained  also  that  the  adventurers,  not  satisfied  with  deserting 
him,  endeavoured  on  their  return  home  to  deter  others  from  joining 
him.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Queen,  and  make  the  whole  service  her’s,  although  he 
should  continue  to  bear  his  moiety  of  the  expense.’  (VoL  i.  p.  43.) 

The  conduct  of  the  Lord  Deputy  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
Queen,  and  various  persons  were  thought  of  to  replace  him ; 
and  amongst  others,  Essex  himself.  ‘  The  Queen,  however,* 
writes  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Lord  Burleigh,  ‘will  in  no 

*  wise  allow  my  Lord  of  Essex  shall  be  Deputy  of  Ireland, 

*  because  she  would  have  no  man  that  hath  lands  of  inherit- 

*  ance  there  to  be  Deputy ;  but,’  he  continues,  *  I  fear  if  her 

*  Majesty  will  neither  make  him  Deputy,  nor  yet  take  the 

*  charge  of  that  enterprise  into  her  own  hands,  and  let  my  Lord 
‘  of  Essex  be  but  an  adventurer  according  to  his  own  offer,  I 

*  fear  that  my  Lord  of  Essex  will  be  undone  to  her  Majesty’s 

*  great  dishonour,  and  to  her  danger.’  Lord  Essex  disinte¬ 
restedly  declared,  ‘that  though  he  could  wish  no  better  than 

*  to  have  it  himself,  that  in  respect  to  the  Queen’s  service,  it 

*  were  not  amiss  if  one  were  chosen  who  had  less  acquaintance 

*  there.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  52.) 

In  a  letter  to  Burleigh  from  Sergeant-Major  Wilford,  Essex 
is  thus  spoken  of: — ‘It  were  the  greatest  pity  in  the  world, 
‘  that  so  noble  and  worthy  a  man  as  the  Earl  should  consume 

*  himself  in  this  enterprise,  which  by  her  Majesty’s  countenance 
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*and  no  great  charges  would  be  so  easily  brought  to  pass. 

*  Well,  if  her  Majesty  did  know  his  noble  and  honourable 

*  intent,  having  a  b^y  and  mind  invincible  to  endure  all  miseries 

*  and  extremities,  so  well  as  we  do  know  him,  surely  she  would 

*  not  suffer  him  to  quail  for  half  her  kingdom  of  Ireland.’  An 
expedition  against  the  rebels  which  had  been  planned  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Deputy,  failed,  from  want  of  his  proper  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

In  a  very  long  and  interesting  letter  addressed  to  Burleigh, 
Sussex,  and  Leicester  by  Essex,  he  details  not  only  the  causes 
of  the  failure,  but  endeavours  to  make  fresh  arrangements  with 
the  Queen  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  payment  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  conducted.  The  remainder  of  Lord  Essex’s  sliort 
life  was  spent  not  only  in  subduing  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Irish,  but  in  a  constant  struggle  against  the  jealousies  of  the 
Irish  government  and  the  Court.  *  The  expenses  of  his  Irish 

*  adventure  had  left  him  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  25,473/., 

*  besides  10,000/.  to  the  Queen.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

In  Jan.  1576,  we  find  Lord  Essex  again  pressing  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs.  ‘  It  appears  also  that  the  Queen  had  made 

*  certain  offers  which  Essex  had  declined  to  accept,  whereat  her 

*  Majesty  was  offended.  The  style  of  his  letter  stating  his 

*  reasons  for  not  accepting  her  proposal  being  top  lofty.’  (Y ol. 
L  p.  129.) 

To  the  offence  taken  at  this  letter.  Lord  Essex  touchingly 
alluded  in  that  which  he  addressed  to  the  Queen  on  his  death¬ 
bed; — 

‘  My  estate  of  life,  which  in  my  conscience  cannot  be  prolonged 
until  the  sun  rise  again,  hath  made  me  dedicate  myself  only  to  God, 
and  generally  to  forgive  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the  world ;  but  most 
specially,  of  all  creatures,  to  ask  pardon  of  Your  Majesty  for  all 
offences  that  you  have  taken  against  me,  not  only  for  my  last  letters, 
wherewith  I  hear  Your  Majesty  was  so  much  grieved,  but  also  with 
all  other  actions  of  mine  that  have  been  offensively  conceived  by 
Your  Majesty.  My  hard  estate,  most  gracious  ^vereign,  having  by 
great  attempts  long  ebbed,  even  almost  to  the  low-water  mark,  made 
me  hope  much  of  the  flood  of  your  abundance,  which  when  I  saw 
were  not,  in  mine  own  opinion,  more  plentifully  poured  upon  me, 
drove  me  to  that  which  I  dare  not  call  plainness,  but  as  a  matter 
offering  offence  do  condemn  it  for  error;  yet  pardon  all.  Madam, 
because  I  justify  not  my  doings,  but  humbly  ask  forgiveness,  even  at 
such  a  time  as  1  can  ofiend  no  more.’  (VoL  i.  p.  141.) 

On  the  30th  of  August  1576,  a  month  after  his  last  return  to 
Dublin,  he  was  taken  ill  of  dysentery,  brought  on,  as  he  seemed 
himself  to  consider,  from  ‘  hearty  grief  of  mind.’  (Vol.  L  p.  138.) 
He  at  first  neglected  the  disorder,  which  constantly  increased 
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upon  him ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  Sept  he  expired.  His  widow 
afterwards  married  Lord  Leicester ;  in  the  true  spirit  of  those 
times  Leicester,  of  course,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
Essex  in  order  to  obtain  her  hand :  an  accusation  which  the 
very  account  of  his  illness  is  sufficient  to  refute ;  but  whether 
Lord  Essex  entertained  any  suspicions  of  bis  wife’s  fidelity,  or 
that  from  any  other  cause  she  had  lost  his  affections,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied  his  thoughts,  or  to  have 
been  mentioned  by  him  either  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  he  strongly  recommended  his  children  to  her  care  and 
protection,  nor  to  those  around  him.  ‘  The  only  care  he  had 
‘  of  any  worldly  matter,’  writes  his  faithful  attendant  Edward 
Waterhouse,  *  was  for  his  children,  to  whom  he  often  com- 
*  mended  his  love  and  blessing.’  (Vol.  L  p.  139.) 

But,  if  the  life  of  the  first  Earl  of  Essex  calls  forth  the  sym¬ 
pathy  due  to  the  evil  fortune  and  early  death  of  one  who  con¬ 
scientiously  had  sought  to  fulfil  his  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  far  different  are  the  feelings  excited  by  the  perusal  of 
the  life  and  letters  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Essex,  the  spoilt 
child  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  alternately  the  favourite  of 
the  Queen  and  the  people. 

Captain  Devereux  has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  histo¬ 
rical  truth,  by  seeking  out  those  hidden  treasures  of  unpublished 
MSS.  which  enable  the  lover  of  history  to  judge  of  facts  and 
interpret  the  feelings  of  historical  personages  by  their  own  writ¬ 
ings  rather  than  by  the  speculations  of  modem  historians ;  and 
certainly  the  majority  of  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Lord 
Essex,  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public,  place  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  of  both  in  a  most  unfavourable  point  of 
view. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  every  biographer,  no  less  to 
palliate  the  faults  and  magnify  the  virtues  of  his  hero,  than  to 
exaggerate  the  errors  and  vices  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him ;  and  from  this  species  of  hero-worship  Captain  Devereux 
is  certainly  not  exempt,  either  in  his  estimate  of  the  second 
Lord  Essex’s  qualities,  or  in  his  view  of  the  conduct  and  motives 
of  his  enemies. 

There  b  a  degree  of  dignity  attached  to  the  name  of  certtun 
failings,  and  under  such  names  the  more  repugnant  qualities 
may  be  often  so  disguised  as  to  become  scarcely  less  attractive 
than  merits;  thus  Lord  Essex  is  described  as  having  been 
haughty,  proud,  impetuous,  imprudent,  lavish;  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  have  been  generous,  bi'ave  and  sincere ;  and  for 
such  characters  there  is  never  any  lack  of  sympathy  and  admi¬ 
ration  ;  but,  in  truth,  hb  conduct  throughout  life  affords  but 
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little  ground  for  extenuation  and  still  less  for  praise.  DeToid  of 
all  the  more  ennobling  qualities  that  spring  from  genuine 
loyalty,  he  was  mean  or  violent  as  best  suited  his  purpose  or 
temper ;  he  could  fawn  and  flatter,  but  would  neither  serve  nor 
obey ;  arrogant  without  independence ;  rapacious  and  extrava- 

gint,  impetuous  but  insincere ;  impatient  of  control,  and  petu- 
nt  if  opposed ;  he  was  rather  insubordinate  than  high-spirited, 
and  greedy  of  favours,  without  gratitude  for  gifts ;  he  was  at 
once  a  courtier  and  a  rebel.  Even  the  wild  spirit  of  adventure 
which  gave  a  romantic  colouring  to  his  daring  exploits  by  sea 
and  land,  resembled  rather  that  of  the  pirate  and  the  buccaneer 
than  such  as  should  animate  a  loyal  subject  in  the  service  of  his 
country ;  and  though  his  great  personal  courage  and  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  position  as  favourite  of  the  Queen,  may  have  dazzled 
the  multitude  and  influenced  the  court,  and  thus  account  for  the 
popularity  he  enjoyed  during  his  life ;  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  interest  attached  to  his  name  even  in  later  times,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  his  execution  did  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  public  feeling.  Like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  his 
guilt  was  undoubted,  yet  both  have  been  treated  as  victims  of 
the  cruel  despotism  of  Elizabeth :  the  guilt  of  high  treason  has 
been  forgotten  in  one  case  in  sympathy  for  the  exiled  and  im¬ 
prisoned  Queen ;  and  in  the  other,  in  disgust,  that  where  the 
hand  had  pampered  and  spoiled,  it  should  have  implacably 
enforced  the  right  to  punish. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  about  nine  years  of  age  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  much  impaired  estates  of  his  father. 
In  1577  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  and  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  that  year  was  passed  at  the  Court.  In  1581  he  took 
his  degree  (M.  A.),  and  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  wrote  to  his  guardian.  Lord  Burleigh,  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
having  passed  the  bounds  of  frugality.  (P.  171.)  Three  years 
later  (1585),  he  accompanied  his  step-father,  the  Earl  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  to  the  Low  Countries ;  when  not  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  of  the  Horse  to  which  he  was  appointed,  he 
wished  to  equip  a  band  of  his  own ;  and  in  a  strong  letter  of 
remonstrance  from  his  grandfather.  Sir  Francis  Enollys,  ^against 
*  this  causeless  and  needless  expense,’  he  is  also  reminded  of  the 
impoverished  state  of  bis  inheritance,  his  father  not  having  left 
him  ‘  sufiicient  lands  to  maintain  the  poorest  Earl  in  England.’ 
(VoL  L  p.  178.)  So  early  in  life  had  the  love  of  display  and 
the  habits  of  extravagance  begun  to  appear  in  the  future  fa¬ 
vourite. 

In  December  1587,  Lord  Essex  became  Master  of  the  Horse 
(p.  194.),  and  was  in  the  full  sunshine  of  royal  favour  and 
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bounty ;  but  his  prodigality  outran  the  Queen’s  liberality,  and 
her  kindness  was  repaid  by  contempt  of  her  authority.  In 
April  1589,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Norreys  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  assist  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  regain  possession  of  his  throne ;  Essex  desired  to 
join  it — the  Queen  refused  her  consent,  and  to  that  refusal 
Essex  was  bound  to  have  submitted  both  as  a  loyal  subject  and 
as  the  paid  oflScer  of  the  Court ;  but  in  defiance  of  the  Queen’s 
prohibition,  he  secretly  fled,  leaving  behind  him  not  less  than 
forty  letters,  addressed  to  the  Council  and  others,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  resolution  not  to  be  stayed  by  any  commandment 
excepting  death.  (Vol.  i.  p.  196.)  He  proceeded  to  Plymouth 
with  extraordinary  haste,  and  unknown  to  Sir  J.  Norreys  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  W'ent  on  board  one  of  the  Queen’s  ships 
(the  Swiftsure),  which,  without  authority,  he  placed  at  his  own 
disposal  and  proceeded  to  Falmouth.  From  that  port  he  set 
sail  about  the  same  time  as  Norreys  and  Drake  from  Plymouth, 
and  in  about  a  month  after  fell  in  with  their  fleet.  These  com¬ 
manders  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  Essex  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  Queen  and  Council ;  he  persisted  in  refusing 
to  return  to  England,  the  winds  rather  favoured  his  resolution 
to  remain,  and  so  soon  as  the  troops  were  landed  in  Portugal, 
he  succeeded  in  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  expedition.  We 
naturally  look  for  some  motive  to  account  for  such  acts  of  in¬ 
subordination,  and  that  motive  is  explmned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  his  grandfather  (p.  206.),  wherein  he  states  that  his  debts 
amount  to  22,000/.  or  23,000/. ;  that  her  Majesty’s  goodness  to 
him  had  been  so  great,  that  he  could  ask  no  more  of  her,  that  he 
had  already  offended  her  with  solicitations,  and  that  his  object  is 
to  repair  himself  by  this  adventure ;  that  if  he  sped  well,  he  will 

*  adventure  to  be  rich,  if  not,  he  will  never  live  to  see  the  end 

*  of  his  poverty.’ 

That  Essex  showed  courage  and  activity  when  engaged  in 
the  object  he  had  thus  in  view,  is  a  merit  which  has  distin¬ 
guished  the  lawless  leader  of  many  a  lawless  band ;  but  it  is 
difiBcult  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  letter  to  acquiesce  in  the  chival¬ 
rous  turn  which  Captain  Devereux  has  given  to  this  daring 
attempt  to  repmr  the  dissipated  fortunes  of  a  rapacious  courtier 
by  calling  it  *a  romantic  spirit  of  knight-errantry’  (p.  194.); 
and  a  desire  to  succour  a  distressed  prince,  and  to  annoy  Spmn, 
which  exactly  suited  his  temper  (p.  195.).  Elizabeth  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  his  misconduct  towards  herself  in  the  reproof 
contmned  in  her  letter  of  recall,  when  she  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words :  —  ‘  Essex,  your  sudden  and  undutiful  depar- 
‘  ture  from  our  presence  and  your  place  of  attendance,  you  may 
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*  easily  conceive  how  offensive  it  is  and  ought  to  be  to  us. 

*  Our  great  favours  bestowed  on  you  without  deserts,  hath 

*  drawn  you  thus  to  neglect  and  forget  your  duty.’  (P.  205.) 
Had  Essex  shown  equal  independence  of  the  wishes  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage  he  might  have 
been  better  entitled  to  those  chivalrous  attributes  lavished  on 
him  by  his  biographer ;  but  the  *  generous,’  ‘  proud,’  ‘  high-spi- 

*  rited,’  and  ‘romantic’  Essex  did  not  scruple  to  keep  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  secret  till  her  repu¬ 
tation  demanded  its  avowal,  and  then  ‘  for  her  Majesty’s  better 
‘  satisfaction  was  pleased  that  his  wife  should  live  very  retired 

*  in  her  mother’s  house.’  (P.  212.)  Lady  Essex  is  described  as 
‘an  accomplished  person,  of  a  refined  taste  in  literature,  and  one 

*  whose  society  must  during  his  long  period  of  confinement  and 

*  anxiety  have  afforded  the  greatest  consolation  to  her  husband ;  ’ 
and  yet  it  is  said  that  ‘  the  names  of  at  least  four  ladies  of  the 

*  Court  were  coupled  with  his’  (p.  475.);  and  that  his  faithless 
conduct  so  seriously  affected  the  happiness  of  Lady  Essex  that 
it  not  only  on  one  occasion  blighted  her  maternal  hopes,  but 
drew  from  Lady  Bacon  a  friendly  exhortation,  not  again  to 
risk  a  similar  misfortune,  but  ‘  to  make  great  account  of  God’s 

*  blessing  to  them  both,  and  not  to  make  her  heart  sorrowful  to 
‘  the  hindrance  of  her  young  fruit.’  (P.  407.).  Nor  was  Lady 
Essex  the  only  sufferer  from  her  husband’s  infidelity ;  for  the 
objects  of  his  attention  were  sure  to  provoke  the  suspicions  of 
Elizabeth,  and  they  were  made  to  feel  in  acts  of  petty  spite  the 
power  of  a  jealous  Queen. 

‘  On  the  11th  of  February  we  hear  that  “  it  is  spied  out  by  some 
“  that  my  Lord  of  Essex  is  again  fallen  in  love  with  his  fairest  B. ; 
“  it  cannot  choose  but  come  to  Her  Majesty’s  ears,  and  then  he  is 
“  undone.”  Lady  Essex,  who  was  with  child  at  this  time,  was 
observed  to  be  much  disquieted,  having  either  been  informed  of  or 
suspecting  it.  The  lady  in  question  was  Mrs.  Brydges,  a  maid  of 
honour  and  celebrated  beauty,  who  had  been  in  some  disgrace  the 
preceding  April  on  this  account.  The  Queen  had  treated  her  and 
Mrs.  Russell  with  words  and  blows  of  anger ;  they  were  put  out  of 
the  Coffer  Chamber,  and  took  refuge  in  Lady  Stafford’s  house  for 
three  nights,  when,  promising  to  avoid  the  like  offence  in  future, 
they  were  restored  to  their  wonted  waiting.  One  reason  assigned  for 
the  royal  displeasure  is  sufficiently  ludicrous,  that  the  ladies  had 
taken  physic — without  leave  I  presume;  the  other  was,  that  they 
had  gone  one  day  privately  through  the  privy  galleries  to  see  the 
playing  of  ballon,  or  football.  [It  appears  that  for  some  days  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  visit  of  his  ladye-love  to  the  ballon-playing,  Essex  was 
confined  “  with  a  great  heat  in  his  mouth,”  caused  by  over-excitement 
in  playing  this  game.]  ....  Lady  Mary  Howard  neglected  to  “  bear 
“  Her  Highness’s  mantle,  and  other  furniture,”  at  the  hour  that  the 
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Queen  walked  in  tbe  garden ;  she  was  absent  from  meals  and  prayers ; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  was  not  ready  to  carry  tbe  cup  of  grace  during 
dinner  into  the  Privy  Chamber,  and,  when  rebuked,  gave  such 
unseemly  answer  as  bred  great  choler  in  the  Queen,  whose  mind  was 
at  that  time  very  much  occupied  with  Irish  affairs,  so  that  she  seldom 
talked  of  familiar  matters  to  her  women,  and  chided  them  severely 
for  small  neglects.  But  the  cause  of  Lady  Mary’s  offence  was  likely 
to  increase  her  Mistress’s  anger,  for  it  appeared  that  she  had  “  much 
“  favour  and  marks  of  love  ”  from  the  young  Earl,  which  she  encou¬ 
raged,  notwithstanding  that  the  Queen  exhorted  all  “  her  women  to 
“  remain  in  virgin  state  as  much  as  may  be.”  Lady  Mary  was  advised 
to  shun  the  Earl,  and  not  entertain  his  company,  nor  be  careful  in 
altering  her  person  to  win  his  love,  which  she  seemed  more  careful 
about  than  the  Queen’s  goodwill.  Elizabeth  herself  took  the  following 
method  of  correcting  the  latter  fault  in  Lady  Mary,  all  that  could  be 
said  “  of  youth  and  enticing  love  ”  in  mitigation  of  her  offence  having 
rather  a  contrary  effect.  Lady  Mary  had  a  velvet  dress,  with  a  rich 
border,  powdered  with  gold  and  pearl,  which  moved  many  to  envy, 
and  among  the  rest  the  Queen  herself,  who  thought  it  surpassed  her 
own  in  beauty  and  richness.  So  one  day  she  sent  privately  for  Lady 
Mary’s  dress,  put  it  on,  and  came  out  among  the  ladies ;  the  Queen 
being  a  great  deal  taller  than  Lady  Mary,  tbe  dress  was  ridiculous  on 
her ;  she  asked  all  the  ladies  how  they  liked  her  new  fancied  suit ;  at 
length  she  came  to  the  poor  girl  herself,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not 
think  it  too  short  and  unbecoming,  to  which  Lady  Mary  was  forced 
to  agree.  “  Why,  then,”  said  the  Queen,  “  if  it  become  not  me,  as 
“  being  too  short,  I  am  minded  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being 
“  too  fine,  so  it  fitteth  neither  well.”  The  dress  was  accordingly  put 
by,  and  never  worn  till  after  the  Queen’s  death,  when  he,  to  gratify 
whose  eyes  it  had  been  perhaps  originally  made,  was  no  longer  there 
to  admire  its  fair  wearer.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  476.) 

That  Essex  ill  repaid  his  wife’s  constancy  and  affection  was 
not  only  shown  by  his  attentions  to  others,  but  in  the  want  of 
tenderness  he  appears  to  have  evinced  at  the  close  of  his  life 
towards  both  her  and  his  children.  After  his  condemnation  we 
find  Lady  Essex  the  humble  and  earnest  supplicant  to  Cecil, 
‘  for  the  hindering  of  that  fatal  warrant  for  execution,  which  if 

*  it  be  once  signed,  she  would  never  wish  to  breathe  one  hour 

*  after.’  ( VoL  ii.  p.  17  5.)  But  ‘  Lord  Essex  never  saw  his  wife 

*  and  son,  nor  took  a  last  farewell  of  them  or  any  of  his  friends, 

*  nor  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them.’  (Vol.  iL  p.  178.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  feelings  with 
which  Elizabeth  regarded  Essex,  it  is  obvious  by  the  letters  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes  that  whilst  he  addressed  her  in  terms  of 
adulation,  neither  his  personal  devotion  nor  his  loyalty  were 
sincere.  After  passing  two  hours  on  his  knees  to  obtain  the 
command  of  an  auxiliary  force  in  Normandy,  he  writes  to  the 
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Queen  on  the  second  day  only  after  his  departure  ‘a  lamentation 
‘  on  the  misery  of  absence.’  (Vol.  i.  p.‘219.) 

His  object  in  life  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  from  the 
Crown  all  that  his  vanity,  his  ambition,  and  his  extravagance 
demanded ;  and  whilst  he  querulously  resented  the  smallest  check 
to  his  success,  the  Queen  was  constantly  chafed  by  the  sense  of 
his  insolence  and  rapacity;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no 
tender  regret  for  his  death  could  obliterate  the  recollection  of 
these  offences,  when  we  find  that  in  1602,  she  talked  to  M.  de 
Beaumont  of  Essex,  *  with  sighs  and  almost  tears,  but  added, 

*  qu’il  se  contentat  de  prendre  plaisir  de  lui  deplaire  a  toutes 

*  occasions,  et  de  mepriser  sa  personne  insolemment,  comme  il 

*  faisoit,  et  qu’il  se  gardat  bien  de  toucher  a  son  sceptre.’  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  204.)  So  constant  indeed  were  the  quarrels,  and  so  bitter 
the  mutual  reproaches  that  passed  between  the  Queen  and  her 
favourite,  that  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  understand  how  he 
came  to  be  so  often  reinstated  in  her  good  graces,  than  that  his 
days  should  have  ended  on  the  scaffold. 

The  following  extracts  are  but  a  sample  of  the  tone  of  those 
letters  which  form  a  considerable  portion  of  his  correspondence 
contained  in  these  volumes : — 

Essex  to  Sir  R.  Ceeyll. 

‘  Sra  Robert, — You  will  bear  with  me  for  my  short  writing  the 
last  time.  1  was  punished  with  a  fever,  and  my  heart  broken  with 
the  Queen’s  unkindness.  Since  the  writing  of  my  last  I  lost  my 
brother  in  an  unfortunate  skirmish  before  Rouen.  I  call  it  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  robbed  me  of  him  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  ever  I  was  to 
myself.  We  killed  divers  of  them,  and  lost  but  two,  whereof  he  was 
one.  When  I  went  I  was  so  weak  I  was  carried  in  a  litter.  This 
cursed  mishap  took  me  at  great  advantage,  when  I  had  neither 
strength  of  body  nor  mind  to  overcome  my  grief.  Upon  my  return 
to  Argues,  with  a  fit  of  ague  on  my  back,  I  receiv^  the  Queen’s 
letter  of  the  3rd  of  this  month,  together  with  my  L.  your  father’s 
packet.  When  I  read  them  I  thought  I  should  never  see  end  of  my 
affliction.  I  want  words  to  express  my  just  grief.  1  was  blamed  as 
negligent,  undutiful,  rash  in  going,  slow  in  returning,  indiscreet  in 
dividing  the  horse  from  the  foot,  faulty  in  all  things,  because  1  was 
not  fortunate  to  please.  Whereas,  if  I  did  not  send  as  often  as  it 
was  possible  to  have  passage, — if  I  did  not  refuse  to  march  until  I 
knew  the  ratification  was  signed  (for  so  I  was  commanded), — if  I 
had  not  the  assent  of  my  L.  ambassador,  Mr.  Killigrew,  and  all  the 
chief  officers  of  the  army,  besides  the  King’s  sending  with  such  earn¬ 
estness,  as  he  said  it  imported  both  the  States, — if  I  did  not  return 
with  as  much  speed  as  might  be,  saving  that  at  Gisors  I  left  the 
ordinary  way,  because  1  knew  I  was  laid  for  by  all  the  forces  both  at 
Normandy  and  Picardy, — if  I  left  not  the  foot  in  safety  where  they 
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Lad  no  use  of  horse, — have  me'condemned  in  all ;  but  if  this  be  all 
true,  as  upon  my  soul  it  is  true,  judge  uprightly  between  the  Queen 
and  me,  whether  she  be  not  an  unkind  lady,  and  I  an  unfortunate 
servant.  I  vrish  to  be  out  of  my  prison,  which  I  account  my  life ; 
but  while  I  must  needs  live,  I  will  seek  to  have  my  service  graciously 
accepted  by  Her  Majesty,  and  my  poor  reputation  not  overthrown.’ 
(VoL  i.  p.  233.) 

Essex  to  the  Queen. 

‘  Your  Majesty’s  unkindness  accompanied  the  loss  of  my  brother, 
and  your  heavy  indignation  I  see  follows  your  unkindness ;  and  now 
I  find  that  Your  Majesty's  indignation  threatens  the  ruin  and  dis* 
grace  of  him  that  hath  lost  his  dearest  and  only  brother,  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  substance,  ventured  his  own  life  and  many  of  his 
friends,  in  seeking  to  do  Your  Majesty’s  service.  But  I  have  offended 
and  must  suffer.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  241.) 

At  other  times  he  addressed  her  in  terms  of  such  adulation 
and  submission  as  the  following  letters 

Essex  to  the  Queen. 

‘  Receive,  I  humbly  beseech  Your  Majesty,  the  unfeigned  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  saddest  soul  on  earth.  1  have  offended  in  pre.sumption, 
for  which  my  humble  soul  doth  sigh,  sorrow,  languish,  and  wish  to 
die.  I  have  offended  a  Sovereign  whose  displeasure  is  a  heavier 
weight  upon  me  than  if  all  the  earth  besides  did  overwhelm  me. 
To  redeem  this  offence,  and  recover  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  favour,  I 
would  do,  I  protest,  whatsoever  is  possible  for  flesh  and  blood ;  and 
for  proof  of  my  true  sorrow,  if  Your  Majesty  do  not  speedily  receive 
me,  I  hope  you  shall  see  the  strong  effects  of  your  disfavour  in  the 
death  and  destiny  of  Your  Majesty’s  humblest  vassal, 

‘  Essex.’* 


Essex  to  the  Queen. 

*  Vouchsafe,’ dread  Sovereign,  to  know  there  lives  a  man, — though 
dead  to  the  world,  and  in  himself  exercised  with  continued  torments 
of  mind  and  body, — that  doth  more  true  honour  to  your  thrice 
blessed  day  than  all  those  that  appear  in  your  sight.  For  no  soul 
had  ever  such  an  impression  of  your  perfections,  no  alteration  showed 
such  an  effect  of  your  power,  nor  no  heart  ever  felt  such  a  joy  of 
your  triumph.  For  they  that  feel  the  comfortable  influence  of  Your 
Majesty’s  favour,  or  stand  in  the  bright  beams  of  your  presence, 
rejoice,  partly  for  Your  Majesty’s,  but  chiefly  for  their  own  happiness. 

*  Only  miserable  Essex,  full  of  pain,  full  of  sickness,  full  of  sorrow, 
languishing  in  repentance  for  his  offences  past,  hateful  to  himself 
that  he  is  yet  alive,  and  importunate  on  death,  if  your  sentence 
be  irrevocable,  he  joys  only  for  Your  Majesty’s  great  happiness  and 


*  VoL  ii.  p.  83. 
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happy  greatness ;  and  were  the  rest  of  his  days  never  so  many,  and 
sure  to  be  as  happy  as  they  are  like  to  be  miserable,  he  would  lose 
them  all  to  have  this  happy  seventeenth  day  many  and  many  times 
renewed  with  glory  to  Your  Majesty,  and  comfort  of  all  your  faithful 
subjects,  of  whom  none  is  accursed  but  Your  Majesty’s  humblest 
vassal, 

‘  Essex.’* 

But  his  letters  were  at  once  fulsome  and  false,  and  not  all  the 
gifts  and  honours  lavished  upon  him  could  preserve  his  all.egiance 
intact,  or  prevent  his  carrying  on  intrigues  with  the  King  of 
Scotland,  and  making  his  house  the  rendezvous  of  Puritan 
preachers  and  malcontents  of  various  descriptions,  who  held 
doctrines  subversive  of  the  Queen’s  authority  (vol.  ii.  p.  135.); 
his  professions  of  submission,  loyalty,  and  affection,  when  a 
suitor  for  favours,  did  not  withhold  him  from  acting  in  defiance  of 
the  Queen’s  commands,  nor  could  all  the  expressions  of  regret 
and  despair  at  having  incurred  her  displeasure,  deter  him  from 
planning  acts  of  violence  to  reinstate  himself  in  power.  The 
Earl  of  Southampton,  being  in  disgrace  with  the  Queen,  was 
notwithstanding  appointed  by  him  General  of  the  Horse  in  Ire¬ 
land  (vol.  ii.  p.  42.);  when  ordered  to  be  circumspect  in  the 
use  of  his  power  of  making  knights  in  Ireland,  he  created  no  less 
than  eighty-one,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  had  received  an 
order  not  to  come  over  to  England  without  licence,  he  suddenly 
abandoned  his  command,  and  forced  himself  into  the  Queen’s 
presence.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  The  arbitrary  spirit  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  likely  to  make  her  very  tolerant  of  such  acts  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  disrespect,  nor  did  her  partiality  blind  her  to  the 
objects  of  self-interest  which  dictated  some  of  his  most  repentant 
and  devoted  letters.  She  told  Bacon,  that  *  he  had  written  her 

*  some  very  dutiful  letters,  and  that  she  had  been  moved  by 

*  them  ;  but  when  she  took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart, 

*  she  found  it  to  be  but  a  preparation  to  a  suit  for  the  renewing 

*  of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  125.)  Essex  professed 
to  kiss  her  fair  hands  and  the  rod  with  which  she  corrected  him, 
— that  he  would  retire  into  a  country  solitude,  and  say  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ‘  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 

*  field,  let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew  of 

*  heaven,  till  it  shall  please  Her  Majesty  to  restore  me  to  my 

*  understanding.’  To  which  the  Queen  on  receiving  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  this  favour,  replied,  with  more  truth  than  delicacy  or 
tenderness,  *  that  the  more  one  feeds  corrupt  and  diseased  bodies 
‘  the  more  one  hurts  them ;  and  that  the  ungovernable  beast 
‘  must  be  stinted  of  his  provender.’ 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
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Captain  Devereux  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  enmity  and 
intrigues  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  Essex;  but  in  tracing 
his  ‘  Life  and  Correspondence  ’  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  fact 
that  he  was,  throughout  his  short  and  chequered  career,  his  own 
worst  enemy.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Devereux 
was  not  permitted,  as  he  states  in  his  Preface,  to  have  access  to 
the  MSS.  at  Hatfield,  which  would  probably  have  better  ex¬ 
plained  the  relations  subsisting  at  different  times  between  Essex 
and  Robert  Cecil ;  but  we  must  also  remark  that  the  evidence 
of  that  powerful  and  effective  hostility  of  the  Cecils  to  Essex,  so 
often  alluded  to,  is  hardly  substantiated  by  the  facts  adduced  in 
these  volumes.  Lord  Burleigh  appears  to  have  been  the  friend 
of  his  father,  and  to  have  shown  a  kindly  Interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  so  far  from  wishing  to  estrange  him  from  the  favour  of  the 
Queen,  he  even  incurred  her  bitter  displeasure  for  pleading 
in  his  favour ;  and  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  Essex  had 
absented  himself  from  Court,  he  wrote  to  him  in  the  following 
terms  to  urge  him  to  return  and  make  his  peace : — 

Burghley  to  Essex. 

‘  JIt  very  good  Lord,  —  I  know  not  how  to  write  to  your  Lord- 
ship  for  my  satisfaction  with  your  contentation.  Sorry  am  I  to  see 
your  abstinence  from  hence,  whereby  Her  Majesty  hath  want  of  her 
service,  and  yourself  subject  to  diversity  of  censures.  I  find  Her 
Majesty  sharp  to  such  as  advise  to  that  which  were  meet  for  her  to 
do,  and  for  you  to  receive. 

‘  Good,  my  Lord,  ever  come  here  with  yielding,  without  disparage¬ 
ment  of  your  honour,  and  plead  your  own  cause  with  your  presence, 
whereto  I  will  be  as  serviceable  as  any  friend  you  have  to  my  power, 
which  is  not  to  run  for  lack  of  good  feet,  nor  to  fight  for  lack  of 
sound  hands,  but  able  and  ready  with  my  heart  to  command  my 
tongue  to  do  you  honour. 

‘  I  wish  to  receive  answer  when  you  will  come  to  the  Court. 

‘  Your  Lordship’s  assured  at  command, 

*  W.  Bcrghlet.* 

‘  30th  Not.  1597,’ 

To  state  that  enmities  and  cabals,  quarrels  and  reconciliations, 
were  constantly  occurring  between  all  who  were  rivals  for 
pow’cr,  is  saying  no  more  than  that  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  was 
composed  of  men  moved  by  the  passions  common  to  human 
nature,  and  who  were  seeking  in  the  personal  favour  of  the 
sovereign  the  means  of  gratifying  their  own  ambition. 

Essex  and  Raleigh  were  constantly  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
though  Captain  Devereux  often  alludes  to  the  influence  exer- 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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clsed  by  tbe  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  Essex,  it  is  clear  that  Essex 
was  equally  unfriendly  to  Kaleigh,  and  addressed  the  Queen  in 
terms  of  great  bitterness  and  hostility  towards  him.  (Vol.  i. 

p.  186.) 

Captain  Devereux  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Camden  and  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Essex  to  Ireland  was  not  only  unsolicited  by  Essex,  but 
that  ‘  he  had  from  the  first  a  strong  aversion  to  the  service,  and 
‘  accepted  the  office  of  Deputy  most  unwillingly.’  (Vol.  iL  p.  2.) 
Essex’s  own  letter  to  the  Queen  (voL  i.  p.  496.)  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  Camden’s  view,  for  by  that  it  appears  that  after  absenting 
himself  from  Court  and  refusing  to  take  his  place  at  the  Council, 
he  was  aroused  to  post  up  and  offer  to  attend  when  the  unhappy 
news  from  Ireland  arrived,  and  that  he  apprehended  how  much 
Her  Majesty  would  be  grieved  to  hear  her  armies  beaten  and 
her  kingdoms  conquered  by  the  son  of  a  smith.’ 

The  choice  of  a  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  was  a  question 
of  great  importance.  Camden  states,  that  the  Queen  and 
most  of  the  Council  were  in  favour  of  Charles  Blount,  Earl 
of  Montjoy;  but  Essex  strenuously  opposed  his  appointment, 
and  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  such  qua¬ 
lities  for  the  duties  of  that  office  as  to  be  ‘a  broad  sign  that 
*  he  thought  none  so  proper  as  himself’  for  their  fulfilment, 
and  he  had  an  objection  ready  against  any  person  whom  the 
Queen  might  name.  Captain  Devereux,  strangely  enough, 
assigns  as  a  possible  reason  for  his  opposition  to  Lord  Montjoy’s 
appointment,  the  unwillingness  of  his  sister.  Lady  Rich,  to  part 
with  her  lover ;  but  without  attributing  any  great  strictness  of 
morality  to  Essex,  he  was  hardly  likely  to  have  treated  the 
susceptibility  of  Latly  Rich  on  the  point  of  separation  from  her 
lover  with  more  tenderness  than  he  evinced  towards  his  other 
sister,  whose  husband,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  he  appointed 
to  be  General  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland.  That  Essex’s  enemies 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him  was  both  natural  and  true,  and  perhaps 
without  any  great  gift  of  prophecy,  they  might  foresee  that  his 
fame  was  likely  to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the 
undertaking  in  question ;  but  if  their  clearsightedness  put  them 
upon  this  track,  the  blindness  of  Essex  soon  furnished  them 
with  a  powerful  coadjutor  in  himself.  Camden’s  account  of  the 
opposite  motives  and  feelings  by  which  he  and  his  adversaries 
were  drawn  to  act  in  unison  on  this  occasion,  is  very  clear  and 
consonant  both  with  probability  and  facts.  ‘  They  were,’  says 
he,  speaking  of  his  enemies,  ‘  in  the  meantime  using  all  arts  to 

*  undermine  him,  as  knowing  well  that  the  vehemency  of  his 

*  spirit  would  conspire  with  ^eir  endeavours  to  ruin  and  undo 
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*  him,  and  that  there  was  not  any  likelier  method  to  trip  up  the 

*  heels  of  an  aspiring  man  than  to  push  him  upon  an  office  ho 

*  was  altogether  unfit  for ;  to  be  short,  as  quick  and  penetrating 

*  a  person  as  he  was,  he  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  perceive 

*  the  bottom  of  their  aims,  as  long  as  he  thought  no  employment 

*  too  big  for  his  grasp,  and  his  friends  or  flatterers  supported 

*  him  in  that  opinion.’* 

Whatever  hesitation  was  shown  by  Essex  either  in  accepting 
this  office,  or  in  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  its  duties,  was 
occasioned  by  his  repeated  demands  for  further  supplies,  or 
greater  powers ;  and  in  one  of  Elizabeth’s  many  letters  of  severe 
reproof  to  him  when  in  Ireland,  the  expressions  she  uses  tend  to 
prove  that  she  regarded  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  one 
for  which  he  considered  himself  better  fitted  than  others,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes.  ‘  How  often,’  says  she, 
‘  have  you  told  us,  that  others  that  preceded  you  had  no  judg- 
‘  ment  to  end  the  war.’  ‘You  had  your  asking,  you  had  your 

*  choice  of  times,  you  had  power  and  authority  more  ample  than 

*  ever  any  had  or  ever  shall  have.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  historical  questions  to  which 
the  *  Life  of  Lord  Essex  ’  must  again  give  rise,  is  the  degree  of 
blame  to  be  attached  to  Lord  Bacon  on  the  score  of  ingratitude 
to  his  early  patron.  The  knowledge  of  the  course  which  Bacon 
finally  adopted  towards  Lord  Essex  has  tinged  Captain  Deve- 
reux’s  view  of  his  motives,  and  he  has  certainly  antedated  with 
insufficient  proof  the  period  at  which  Bacon  seemed  to  forget 
the  kindness  he  had  received  from  his  friend.  He  ventures 
too  freely  on  surmises  of  the  feelings  by  which  Bacon  was 
actuated,  and  thus  attributes  a  decay  of  his  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex  from  the  summer  of  1597  to  the  ineffectual 
attempts  made  by  Essex  to  further  his  interests  in  his  suit  to  the 
rich  widow'.  Lady  Hatton ;  adding,  ‘  that  he  had  probably  con- 

*  templated,  and  was  prepared  to  execute  when  occasion  should 

*  offer,  that  base  desertion  of  his  generous  and  unsuspecting 
‘  friend,  which  has  cast  a  shade  of  infamy  on  his  memory  that 

*  not  all  the  reverence  felt  for  his  splendid  intellect,  nor  all  his 

‘  great  services  to  mankind,  have  been  able  to  remove.’  (Vol.  ii. 
P-  21-)  .  . 

Bacon  ascribes  the  cessation  of  intimate  relations  between 
himself  and  Essex  to  the  effects  of  his  constant  efforts  to  repress 
the  soaring  ambition  of  the  favourite ;  he  urged  him  to  stand 
upon  two  feet,  and  to  fly  not  upon  two  wings ;  and  their 
differences  of  opinion  upon  points  so  material,  ‘  bred,’  says  he* 


•  Camden,  ‘Life  of  Elizabeth,’  p.  614. 
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*  in  process  of  time,  a  discontinuance  of  privateness  (as  it  is  the 
‘  manner  of  men  seldom  to  communicate  where  they  think  their 

*  courses  not  approved)  between  his  lordship  and  myself,  so  ns 

*  I  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some  year  and  a  half  be- 

*  fore  his  lordship  going  into  Ireland  as  in  former  time.’ 

A  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  task  remains  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  of  Bacon  to  justify  or  even  to  excuse  the  con¬ 
duct  he  pursued  when  called  upon  to  decide  between  his  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  past  obligations  to  Essex,  and  what  he  might 
consider  his  duty  to  the  Queen,  which  was,  in  fact,  identical 
with  his  own  interest.  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  laboured  hard  to 
prove  that  Bacon  sacrificed  himself  and  his  friend  in  order  that 
the  community  at  large  might  reap  the  benefit  of  his  professional 
advancement;  an  explanation  of  his  conduct  ably  and  humo¬ 
rously  exposed  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  *  Essay 

*  on  Lord  Bacon.’ 

Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  however,  afforded  a  sufficient  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  own  theory  by  saying,  ‘  that  Bacon  saw,  if  he 

*  did  not  plead  against  Essex,  all  his  hopes  of  advancement 

*  might,  without  any  benefit  to  his  friend,  be  destroyed ;  ’  and 
doubtless  it  was  a  sincere  regard  for  his  own  advancement,  but 
very  little  checked  by  the  consideration  of  what  might  benefit 
his  friend,  that  ultimately  determined  the  part  he  took.  Still, 
Bacon’s  conduct  wiis  rather  mean  than  perfidious ;  he  was 
grateful,  but  he  was  not  magnanimous — he  unceasingly  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  obligations  to  Essex,  and  for  long  repaid  those  obliga¬ 
tions  by  attachment  and  advice — he  risked  the  Queen’s  displea¬ 
sure  for  his  sake,  and  even  endured  her  coldness  and  reproaches 
for  his  attempts  to  serve  him, — but  to  be  absolutely  ruined  for 
the  doubtful  benefit  of  one  whom  neither  counsel  nor  experience 
could  guide  or  amend,  was  beyond  the  stretch  of  his  grateful 
find  self-sacrificing  friendship. 

Captain  Devereux  has  quoted  two  letters  from  Bacon  to  Lord 
Essex, — one  written  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in 
France,  and  the  other  after  Essex’s  nomination  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland, — in  order  to  prove  that  Bacon  was  amongst  the 
number  of  those  who  encouraged  an  undertaking  which  was 
most  unwillingly  accepted  by  Essex,  and  which  would  obviously 
lead  to  his  ruin.  There  is  no  date  affixed  to  the  first  of  these 
letters;  but  as  Cecil  returned  from  his  mission  in  May  1598,  it 
must  have  been  written  at  the  least  ten  months  before  the  time 
when  Essex’s  commission  as  Lord  Lieutenant  was  signed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Bacon  in  that  letter  appeared 
anxious  to  draw  Essex’s  attention  to  Irish  matters,  ‘  as  one  of 

*  the  aptest  particulars  that  can  come  upon  the  stage  for  his 
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*  Lordship  to  purchase  honour  upon hut  even  then  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  epistle  with  this  useful  caution ;  ‘  I  know  your 

*  Lordship  will  carry  it  (the  business,)  with  that  modesty  and 

*  respect  towards  aged  dignity,  and  that  good  correspondence 
‘  towards  my  dear  idly  and  your  good  friend  now  abroad,  as  no 

*  inconvenience  may  grow  that  way.’ 

Ample  time  had  elapsed  after  the  writing  of  this  letter  and 
the  time  of  Essex’s  appointment,  for  Bacon  to  have  changed 
his  opinion  as  to  Ireland  being  the  fittest  stage  for  his  Lordship 
to  purchase  honour  upon,  and  by  no  means  therefore  disproves 
the  truth  of  his  own  account  of  the  matter  in  his  ‘  Apology,’ 
when  he  says,  ‘  I  did  not  only  dissuade  but  protest  against  his 
‘  going,  telling  him  with  as  much  vehemency  and  asseveration 
‘  as  I  could,  that  absence  in  that  kind  would  exulcerate  the 
‘  Queen’s  mind,  whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to 

*  carry  himself  so  as  to  give  her  sufficient  contentment,  nor  for 
‘  her  to  carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  sufficient  countenance ; 

‘  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  Ul  for  him,  and  ill  for  the  State. 

*  And  because  I  would  omit  no  argument,  I  remember  I  stood 
‘  also  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  action :  many  other  reasons 

*  I  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  any  thing  in  my  lifetime 

*  dealt  with  him  in  like  earnestness  by  speech,  by  writing,  and 
‘  by  all  the  means  I  could  devise.  For  I  did  as  plainly  see  his 

*  overthrow  chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny,  to  that  journey,  as 

*  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  ground  a  judgment  upon  future 
‘  contingents.  But,  my  lord,  howsoever  his  ear  was  open,  yet 

*  his  heart  and  resolution  was  shut  against  that  advice,  whereby 
‘  his  ruin  might  have  been  prevented.’* 

Bacon,  w’riting  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  may  of  course 
be  suspected  of  taking  an  advocate’s  liberty  in  favour  of  his 
client ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  went  the  length 
of  asserting  so  broad  a  falsehood,  as  that  he  not  only  dissuaded 
but  protested  against  his  going,  had  he,  as  Captain  Devereux 
supposes,  used  all  his  influence  ‘  to  induce  the  unwilling  Essex 

*  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  it.’  The  second  letter  of 
Bacon,  quoted  by  Captain  Devereux  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
was  written  after  Lord  Essex’s  appointment  was  settled  ;  there 
was  no  longer,  therefore,  question  of  advice  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  so  perilous  an  undertaking,  and  the  letter  is  one  of  compli¬ 
ment,  congratulation,  and  encouragement;  still  the  warnings 
and  advice  contained  in  that  letter  correspond  with  the  warnings 
be  describes  himself  as  having  used  to  dissuade  him  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  post,  and  show  that  whilst  encouraging  him  to  hope 
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for  success,  and  pointing  out  the  best  means  to  secure  it,  that 
he  continued  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  to  which  Essex  would 
be  exposed  from  his  rash  and  insubordinate  nature. 

‘  Now,  although  it  be  true,’  says  he  on  this  occasion,  ‘that 
‘  these  things  which  I  have  writ  (being  but  representation  unto 

*  your  Lordship  of  the  honour  and  apjiearance  of  success  in  the 
‘  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the  purpose  of  my  direction,  yet  it 

*  is  that  which  is  best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant 
‘  in  the  particulars  of  State ;  for  a  man  may,  by  the  eye,  set  up 
‘  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt,  though  he  be  no 
‘  archer.  Therefore  I  will  only  add  this  wish,  according  to  the 
‘  English  phrase,  which  termeth  a  wellwishing  advice  a  wish, 

‘  that  your  Lordship,  in  this  whole  action,  looking  forward,  set 
‘  down  this  position,  that  merit  is  worthier  than  fame ;  and 
‘  looking  back  hither,  would  remember  this  text,  that  “  obedience 
‘  “is  better  than  sacrifice.”  Eor  designing  to  fame  and  glory 
‘  may  make  your  Lordship,  in  the  adventure  of  your  person,  to 
‘  be  valiant  as  a  private  soldier,  rather  than  as  a  general ;  it 

*  may  make  you  in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious 

*  than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  you  press  action,  in  the 
‘  respect  of  the  great  expectation  conceived,  rather  hastily  than 
‘  seasonably  and  safely ;  it  may  make  you  seek  rather  to 
‘  achieve  the  war  by  force,  than  by  mixture  of  practice  ;  it  may 
‘  make  you  (if  God  shall  send  you  prosperous  beginnings)  rather 
‘  seek  the  fruition  of  the  honour,  than  the  perfection  of  the 
‘  work  in  hand.  And  for  your  proceeding  like  a  good  protes- 

*  tant  (upon  warrant,  and  not  upon  good  intention),  your  Lord- 
‘  ship  knoweth,  in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit  for  you  to 

*  desire  convenient  liberty  of  instruction,  so  it  is  no  less  fit  for 
‘  you  to  observe  the  due  limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the 
‘  exceeding  of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adverse 
‘  accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  but  also  (in  case  of  prosperous 
‘  success),  be  subject  to  interpretation,  as  if  all  was  not  referred 
‘  to  the  right  end.’* 

It  might  have  happened  that  Bacon,  blinded  by  partiality, 
might  have  sincerely  thought  it  well,  for  the  fame  of  his  early 
patron,  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  reducing  Ireland  to  a 
state  of  loyalty  and  obedience,  and  that  he  might,  therefore, 
have  advised  his  acceptance  without  the  sinister  motive  attri¬ 
buted  by  Camden  to  the  enemies  of  Essex,  of  wishing  *  to  trip 
‘  up  his  heels,  by  pushing  him  upon  an  office  he  was  altogether 
‘  unfit  for ;  ’  but  Bacon  was  too  clear-sighted  to  mistake  where 
lay  the  real  interest  of  his  friend.  He  ‘  vehemently  dissuaded' 
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*  him  from  seeking  greatness  by  a  military  dependence,  or  by  a 
‘  popular  dependence,  as  that  which  would  breed  in  the  Queen 
‘jealousy,  in  himself  presumption,  and  in  the  State  pertur- 
‘  bation.’*  And,  when  listening  to  the  Queen’s  complaints  of 
Essex’s  proceedings  in  Ireland,  which  she  spoke  of  as  ‘  unfortu- 
‘  nate,  without  judgnient,’  contemptuous,  and  not  without  somo 
private  end  of  his  own,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  place 
him  where  he  was  best  fitted  to  shine  without  risk  of  offence 
to  Her  Majesty,  or  of  danger  to  the  State.  ‘  If  you  had  my 

*  Lord  of  Essex  here,’  said  he,  ‘  w’ith  a  white  staff  in  his  hand, 
‘  as  my  Lord  of  Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still  about 

*  you  for  society  to  yourself,  and  for  an  honour  and  ornament  to 

*  your  attendance  and  Court  in  the  eyes  of  your  people,  and  in 

*  the  eyes  of  foreign  ambassadoi's,  then  were  he  in  his  right 
‘  element ;  for  to  discontent  him  as  you  do,  and  yet  to  put 
‘  arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  of  temptation 
‘  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and  unruly.’ f 

On  Essex’s  abrupt  return  without  leave  from  Ireland,  he 
lighted  at  once  at  the  Court  gate,  ‘  and  though  so  full  of  dirt 

*  and  mire  that  his  very  face  was  full  of  it,’  he  rushed  into  the 

*  Queen’s  bedchamber,  where  he  found  the  Queen  newly  up, 
‘  the  hair  about  her  face  ;  he  kneeled  unto  her,  kissed  her 

*  hands,  and  had  some  private  speech  with  her,  which  seemed  to 

*  give  him  great  contentment.’^ 

Whether  the  Queen,  surprised  for  the  moment  by  the  un¬ 
expected  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  at  her  feet,  really  gave 
him  cause  for  this  contentment,  or  that  his  vanity  misconstrued 
her  reception,  or  tliat  he  deemed  it  only  politic  to  affect,  as  he 
said,  to  have  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home  after  he  had  suffered 
much  trouble  and  storm  abroad,  it  is  certain  that,  before  the  day 
was  over,  he  had  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
effect  of  his  daring  intrusion.  Not  many  hours  elapsed  before 
the  Queen’s  recollection  of  what  was  due  to  her  own  dignity, 
or  the  sense  of  Essex’s  defalcation  of  duty,  or  the  representation 
of  her  Ministers  as  to  his  conduct,  aroused  her  displeasure ;  it 
appears  that,  after  dinner,  he  found  her  much  changed — she 
treated  him  with  coldness — the  Lords  were  appointed  to  hear 
him  in  Council  that  afternoon,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  that  night  he  was  ordered  by  the  Queen  to  keep  his 
chamber.  Bacon  w'as  still  the  friend  of  Essex  ;  and,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  offered  him  such  advice  on  the  course  he 

*  Bacon’s  ‘  Apology,’  vol.  vi.  p.  245. 
t  Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  50. 
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should  pursue  as  would  have  been  best  calculated  to  reinstate 
him  in  favour  with  the  Queen ;  first,  not  to  treat  the  peace 
with  Tyrone  as  a  matter  of  glory,  but  of  unfortunate  necessity ; 
next,  not  to  force  upon  the  Queen  the  necessity  of  sending  him 
back  to  Ireland,  but  to  leave  it  to  her  decision ;  and,  above  all, 
to  seek  access,  importune,  opportune,  seriously,  sportingly, 
every  way ;  but  though  Essex  listened  willingly,  ‘  he  spaike,’ 
says  Bacon,  *  very  few  words,  and  shaked  his  head  sometimes  as 

*  if  he  thought  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  sure  I  am,  he  did  just 

*  contrary  in  every  one  of  these  three  points.’*  It  was  deter¬ 
mined,  after  much  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  that 
Essex’s  conduct  should  be  investigated,  not  by  public  accusation 
but  by  a  declaration  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Captain  Devereux 
admits  that,  during  the  time  of  Essex’s  confinement,  the  Queen 
had  frequently  consulted  Bacon  respecting  his  case,  *  and  that 
‘  he  had  made  many  efforts  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  relax  the 

*  severity  of  her  treatment.  He  endeavoured,  by  such  argu- 

*  ments  as  were  best  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  her 

*  mind,  to  dissuade  her  from  the  declaration  in  the  Star 

*  Chamber  in  November,  telling  her  that  the  Earl  possessed 

*  the  pity  of  the  people,  and  that  such  a  course  would  lead 

*  them  to  say  that  my  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  back,  and  that 

*  Justice  had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which  consisted  ever 

*  in  an  accusation  and  defence  ;  but  his  arguments  were  for  the 

*  time  unheeded  by  his  irritated  mistress.’  This  assembly  of 
Privy  Councillors,  Judges,  and  Statesmen  was  held  on  the 
30th  of  November,  when  they  declared,  without  Essex  being 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  the  nature  of  his  misconduct.  Bacon 
would  not  attend,  and  afterwards  excused  himself  to  the  Queen 
on  the  plea  of  indisposition. 

Bacon  continued  to  warn  the  Queen  of  the  danger  of  bringing 
the  cause  of  so  eloquent  and  well-spoken  a  man  into  any  public 
question,  and  advised  her  ‘  to  restore  the  Earl  to  his  former 

*  attendance,  with  some  addition  of  honour  to  take  away  dis- 

*  content ;  ’  but  she  rejected  his  advice.  After  Easter,  she 
confessed  to  Bacon  that  she  found  his  words  were  true  re¬ 
specting  the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  —  that  instead  of 
doing  good  they  had  only  kindled  factious  fruits ;  and  that  she 
was,  therefore,  determined  now  to  proceed  against  the  Earl  in 
the  Star  Chamber  by  an  information  ore  tenus,  to  have  him 
brought  to  an  answer,  although  what  she  did  should  not  be  ad 
destructionem  but  only  ad  castigationem — not  to  render  him 
unable  to  serve  her  after.  Bacon  and  others  of  the  learned 
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Counsel  were  hereupon  sent  for  by  some  of  the  principal 
Councillors,  to  notify  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  them,  when  he 
was  ‘  openly  told  by  one  of  them  that  Her  Majesty  had  not  yet 

*  resolved  whether  she  would  have  him  forborne  in  the  business 

*  or  no.’  Bacon  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  praying 

*  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  spare  him  in  Lord  Essex’s  cause, 

*  out  of  the  consideration  she  took  of  his  obligations  to  that 

*  Lord,  and  that  he  should  reckon  it  one  of  her  greatest  favours ;’ 
at  the  same  time  assuring  her  that  ‘  no  particular  obligation 
‘  whatsoever  to  any  subject  could  supplant  or  weaken  the 
‘  entireness  of  duty  that  he  did  owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her 

*  service.’  But  Elizabeth  was  not  one  to  admit  the  claims  of 
friendship  and  gratitude  to  another  to  interpose  or  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  her  will ;  and  Bacon  states  that  the  next 
news  he  heard  was,  that  ‘  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  was,  we  all 

*  should  have  parts  in  the  business.’  Bacon  remonstrated  with 
the  Lords  on  the  part  allotted  to  him ;  but  the  Queen’s  pleasure 
was  imperative,  and  Bacon,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  ‘  little 

*  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,’  submitted.  Whether  his  mode  of 
conducting  the  part  thus  forced  upon  him  was,  as  both  he  and 
his  eulogist  Mr.  Basil  Montagu  pretend,  ingeniously  friendly 
to  Lord  Essex,  or  was  unnecessarily  hostile,  as  Captain  Deve- 
reux  implies  (vol.  ii.  p.  11.),  may  remain  matter  of  discussion 
and  dispute  between  those  who,  on  one  side,  see  nothing  in 
Bacon’s  conduct  but  that  of  the  kind  and  constant  friend,  and 
those  who,  on  the  other  side,  view  Essex  as  the  object  of  his 
heartless  ingratitude.  The  result  of  this  trial,  which  took  place 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1600,  was,  ‘that  the  Earl  of  Essex  should 
‘  be  suspended  from  his  offices,  and  continue  a  prisoner  in  his 

*  own  house  till  it  pleased  Her  Majesty  to  release  him.’  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bacon,  he  immediately  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with 
the  Queen  to  bring  Lord  Essex  back  again  into  Court  and  into 
favour,  and  tried  to  satisfy  her  that  the  course  she  had  now 
taken  was  successful,  and  therefore  should  be  no  further  pur¬ 
sued.  Elizabeth,  satisfied  with  herself,  reiterated  her  saying 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  ad  reparationem  and  not  ad 
ruinam,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  her  intending  to 
relent,  when  she  was  again  offended  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
some  of  Essex’s  partisans  in  endeavouring  to  justify  his  conduct. 
Bacon  again  interposed  in  his  behalf ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  Essex  was  ordered  to  be  liberated  from  lus  keeper,  but 
not  to  quit  London. 

On  the  9th  of  July*  Bacon  addressed  a  letter  to  Essex, 

*  Life  of  Bacon,  vol.  xvi  Bacon’s  Works.  Note  4  D.  In  Cap- 
ain  Devereux’s  work  the  date  of  the  Letter  is  July  19. 
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assuring  him  of  his  affection  and  good  offices ;  and  though  Captmn 
Devereux  comments  upon  Essex’s  reply  to  this  letter  as  one 

*  which  merits  particular  attention,  so  dignified,  so  gentle,  so 
‘  free  from  reproach  or  rather,  in  its  very  gentleness  so  full 

*  of  reproach,’  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  more  simple  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  absence  of  reproach  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
none  was  intended,  Essex  having  been  secretly  well  informed  of 
Bacon’s  constant  advocacy  in  his  behalf  with  the  Queen.  The 
style  of  the  correspondence  may  be  formal,  and  from  some  of 
the  expressions  it  appears  to  bear  out  Mr.  Basil  Montagu’s 
supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  be  seen  by  the  Queen, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Essex  intended  or  Bacon 
understood  any  deep  hidden  reproach  in  a  letter  which  Bacon 
describes  as  *  a  courteous  and  loving  acceptation  of  his  good  will 

*  and  endeavours.’* 

Bacon’s  tender  of  good  offices  was  made  and  accepted  in  good 
faith,  and  was  speedily  called  into  action.  He  not  only  watched 
his  opportunities  of  working  on  the  Queen  in  Lord  Essex’s 
favour,  and  then  apprising  him  of  what  had  passed  and  advising 
the  best  course  for  him  to  take,  but  he  gave  him  the  further 
assistance  of  his  pen,  in  writing  at  his  desire  and  for  his  benefit, 
a  supposed  correspondence  between  his  own  brother  Anthony 
Bacon  and  Essex,  which  was  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Essex  direct  to  the  Queen,  all  of  which  letters 
were  thought  calculated  to  plead  best  for  bis  restoration  to 
favour.  At  the  end  of  August  Essex  was  liberated,  but  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Court,  and  he  retired  into  the  country, 
hoping  soon  to  obtain  the  further  grace  of  a  renewal  of  his 
patent  of  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which  was  nearly  expired. 
To  the  renewal  of  this  patent  he  looked  as  the  critical  event 
which  was  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his 
former  credit  at  Court.  He  sought  it  with  the  most  abject  pro¬ 
fessions  of  devotion  and  humility  ;  but  he  overshot  the  mark,  and 
the  Queen  was  offended  at  the  ill-adjusted  veil  which  could  not 
conceal  the  intended  object  for  which  it  was  assumed.  The 
patent  was  refused,  and  the  humble,  contrite  Essex  indulged 
at  once  in  a  tone  of  petulant  and  insulting  complaint.  The 
man  who  had  addressed  letters  of  adulation  and  penitence  to  his 

*  most  dear  and  admired  Sovereign who  spoke  of  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen’s  accession  as  *  the 

*  miserable  Essex,  full  of  pun,  full  of  sickness,  full  of  sorrow, 
‘  languishing  in  repentance  for  his  offences  past,  hateful  to  him- 

*  self  that  he  is  yet  alive,  and  importunate  on  death  if  her  sen- 


*  Life  of  Bacon,  voL  xvi.  p.  81. 
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*  tence  be  irrevocable  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  128.) ;  the  man  who  wrote  to 
Her  Majesty,  sayinpr,  ‘  I  look  up  to  you  on  earth  as  my  only 

*  physician,  yet  look  for  no  physic  till  you,  in  your  deepest 
‘  wisdom  and  precious  favour,  shall  think  the  crisis  past  and  the 

*  time  fit  for  a  cure’  (voL  ii.  p.  115.) ;  now  that  he  was  denied 
the  favour  he  expected,  scrupled  not  to  declare,  that  ‘  he 

*  could  not  serve  with  base  obsequiousness,  that  he  was  thrust 

*  down  into  private  life  and  wrongfully  committed  to  custody, 

*  and  this  by  an  old  woman  no  less  crooked  in  mind  than  in 

*  body.’*  The  breach  that  Bacon  had  so  sedulously  endea¬ 
voured  to  heal  between  the  Queen  and  her  turbulent  favourite 
became  wider  and  wider ;  her  indignation  was  roused  by  Essex’s 
ingratitude,  and  whilst  she  resolved  to  humble  him  more  effec¬ 
tually  by  prolonging  his  banishment  from  Court,  Essex  House 
became  the  resort  of  every  malcontent,  and  he  had  actually  gone 
80  far  as  to  hold  out  the  threat  of  entering  the  royal  presence  by 
force.  *  I  sometimes  think  of  running,’  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Queen,  ‘and  then  remember  what  it  will  be  to 
‘  come  in  armour  triumphing  into  that  presence  out  of  which 

*  both  by  your  own  voice  I  was  commanded,  and  by  your  own 

*  hands  thrust  out.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  129.)  The  Queen  now  visited 
her  anger  on  the  friend  who  had  so  constantly  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  to  restore  the  refractory  Essex  to  her  grace  and 
presence ;  and,  to  use  Bacon’s  own  words,  ‘  for  the  space  of  three 
‘  months,  which  was  between  Michaelmas  and  New  Year  tide 
‘  following,  the  Queen  would  not  so  much  as  look  on  me,  but 
‘  turned  away  from  me  with  express  and  purposelike  dis- 

*  countenance  whenever  she  saw  me ;  and  at  such  time  as  I 
‘  desired  to  speak  with  her  about  law  business  ever  sent  me 

*  forth  very  slight  refusals.’ f 

At  the  end  of  the  three  months  Bacon  asked  an  audience  of  the 
Queen,  and  after  an  explanation  and  many  gracious  expressions 
on  her  part  towards  him,  he  departed,  ‘  resting,’  as  he  says, 
‘  determined  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  matter,  as  1  saw  that  it 
‘  would  overthrow  me,  and  not  be  able  to  do  him  any  good.’ 
It  is  from  the  moment  of  this  determination  that  the  conduct  of 
Bacon  towards  Lord  Essex  becomes  matter  of  fair  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  sense  of  those  obligations  he  had  so  often  acknow¬ 
ledged  should  have  carried  him  on  to  act  the  part  of  his  friend 
at  whatever  risk  to  himself ;  or,  if  not,  how  far  the  instinct  of 
self-interest,  justified  his  being  passive  to  serve  or  active  to 
ruin  his  former  patron.  Bacon  had  committed  liimself  over  and 


I  •  Quoted  in  *  Life  of  Bacon,’  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xvL  p.  85. 
•  \  t  Bacon’s  ‘  Apology,’  Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  271.  ^ 
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over  again  to  the  Queen  by  confident  assurances  of  Essex’s 
attachment  and  repentance ;  and  Essex  must  have  deceived  him 
by  insincere  professions  of  loyalty,  or  the  cautious  Bacon  would 
never  have  ventured  to  be  the  constant  advocate  for  his  re-estab¬ 
lishment  in  her  favour.  His  conduct,  after  the  refusal  of  the 
patent,  must  have  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  surety  for 
one  who  was  not  to  be  trusted;  his  omission  to  make  any 
further  efforts  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  man  who  marred  the 
effect  of  every  friendly  exertion,  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  severe 
censure  with  which  it  has  been  the  habit  of  some  writers  to  load 
the  memory  of  Bacon,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  those  summer  friends  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  favourite’s  fortune  till  night  came  on,  and  then,  without 
cause  or  provocation,  turned  upon  him  and  hastened  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  Thus  far  Bacon’s  course  in  ‘  meddling  no  more  in  the 
*  matter  ’  was  purely  defensive,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  rest 
there.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  last 
well-known  fatal  act  of  rebellious  violence  which  led  to  Essex 
being  again  placed  on  his  trial.  In  the  plan  and  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  conspiracy,  no  less  than  during  his  trial,  he  showed 
throughout  the  same  selfish  ambition,  the  same  impatience  of 
authority  and  irresolution  of  purpose,  the  same  faithlessness  and 
also  the  same  personal  courage,  that  had  so  often  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  rebel  courtier  throughout  his  career. 

Bacon  says  he  never  saw  the  Queen  from  the  day  on  which  he 
resolved  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  business,  till  the  8th  of 
February,  which  he  terms  the  day  of  my  Lord  of  Essex’s  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  and  for^that  whicff  he  afterwards  performed  at  the  bar  in  his 
public  service,  he  was  bound,  says  he,  by  the  rules  of  duty  to  do 
it  honestly  and  without  prevarication — but  that  for  putting  him¬ 
self  into  it,  he  protested  before  God  he  never  moved  either  the 
Queen  or  any  person  living  concerning  his  being  in  the  service 
either  of  evidence  or  examination,  but  that  it  was  laid  upon  him 
with  the  rest  of  his  fellows.*  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
Bacon  only  undertook  to  perform  the  task  laid  upon  him,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  even  if  we  had  not  his  word  for  it,  that 
he  did  not  seek  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed ;  but  did 
he  then,  as  before,  request  to  be  spared  in  my  Lord  Essex’s 
cause  on  account  of  his  obligation  towards  him?  He  had  promised 
to  meddle  no  more  in  his  favour,  might  he  not  therefore  have  the 
more  reasonably  asked  of  the  Queen  the  favour  to  be  excused 
from  taking  part,  even  professionally,  agmnst  one  to  whom  he 
owned  former  obligations  ?  The  Queen  might  have  refused ;  but 


•  ‘  Apology,’  vol.  vi.  p.  272. 
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it  is  clear,  by  Bacon’s  own  statement,  that  he  made  no  attempt 
to  preserve  his  neutrality :  when  once  engj^ed  in  the  service,  he 
was  certainly  bound  by  the  rules  of  duty  to  do  it  honestly  and 
without  prevarication,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  should  have 
risked  even  the  Queen’s  displeasure  sooner  than  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  it  might,  and  indeed  must,  become  his  duty  to 
share  in  being  the  legal  instrument  of  death  to  a  former  friend. 
There  was  no  excuse  to  be  urged  of  danger  to  the  Queen  or  to 
the  State.  Essex’s  guilt  was  too  clear  to  require  the  exercise 
of  any  great  legal  skill  to  ensure  conviction.  Bacon’s  services 
could  not  have  been  necessary  to  the  public  safety.  Essex  had 
fairly  forfeited  the  confidence  and  tired  out  the  good  will  and 
affection  of  his  best  friends — but  he  had  not  cancelled  the  claims 
which  former  obligations  had  given  him  on  the  gratitude  of 
Bacon,  and  that  tongue  should  never  have  been  employed  to 
point  and  fix  his  guilt,  that  pen  should  never  have  heen  used  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  it.  Essex’s  miserable  defence  in 
extenuation  of  his  treason,  that  his  enemies  were  seeking  his  life, 
and  that  he  fled  into  the  city  for  favour  and  defence,  was  re¬ 
butted  by  Bacon,  who  very  aptly  compared  him  to  the  self- 
wounded  Pisistratus,  *  who  ran  crying  into  Athens,  that  his 
‘  life  was  sought  and  like  to  have  been  taken  away,  thinking  to 
‘  move  the  people  to  have  pity  on  him  by  such  counterfeit 

*  danger  and  harm,  whereas  his  aim  was  to  taJke  the  government 

*  of  the  city  into  his  hands.** 

Essex,  with  singular  baseness,  retorted  upon  Bacon  by  the 
most  palpable  breach  of  confidence;  he  at  once  betrayed  the 
assistance  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  composition  of  those 
letters  written  at  his  own  desire,  and  by  which  he  had  profited 
during  his  recent  disgrace  with  the  Queen.  He  thought  that 
Bacon  was  in  his  power,  and  in  defiance  of  every  feeling  of 
honour,  he  used  that  power  not  even  to  benefit  himself,  but  to 
endanger  one  who  had  been  his  friend  for  a  service  which  he  had 
desired  and  accepted.  Bacon  was  probably  well  justified  in 
asserting  in  return,  that  he  had  spent  more  hours  in  vain  in 
studying  how  to  make  him  a  good  servant  to  her  Majesty  than 
he  had  done  in  anything  else,  and  that  for  the  letters  they  would 
not  blush  for  anything  contained  in  them;  but  his  further 
retort  was  most  ungenerous :  he  compared  his  conduct  to  that  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  attempt  in  the  city  to  the  day  of 
the  barricades, — allusions  which  were  peculiarly  calculated  to 
aggravate  the  Queen’s  displeasure  and  to  withhold  the  exercise 
of  her  clemency,  by  which  alone  it  was  possible  for  his  life  to 


*  Harl.  MS.  No.  6854.  fol.  188.,; 
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be  spared.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  afforded  even  by  bimself 
that  Bacon  made  any  real  effort  after  Essex’s  condemnation  to 
move  the  Queen  to  spare  his  life.  It  would  seem  but  natural 
to  suppose,  that  after  satisfying  the  Queen  how  far  his  loyalty 
had  outstripped  his  friendship  and  gratitude  to  his  early  patron, 
he  might  hjive  safely  pleaded  for  mitigation  of  the  fatal  sen¬ 
tence  ;  but  whilst  in  his  ‘  Apology  ’  he  takes  credit  to  himself 
for  the  efforts  he  made  for  others  concerned  in  the  plot,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  during  his  interview  with  the  Queen,  *  he 

*  durst  not  deal  directly  for  my  lord  as  things  then  stood.’ 
Bacon’s  view  of  Essex’s  character  had  evidently  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  change ;  he  had  regarded  him  as  rash,  impetuous,  and 
turbulent,  but  trusted  to  his  being  undesigning,  fickle,  and  yield¬ 
ing  ;  he  found  him  intriguing,  false,  and  fierce ;  he  saw  he  was 
incorrigible,  he  felt  he  was  dangerous,  and  with  the  instinct  of 
fear  he  became  cruel.  He  saw  in  Essex  a  friend  who  would  betray 
and  a  foe  who  would  destroy :  self-preservation  predominated 
over  every  other  feeling,  and  Bacon  hardened  his  heart  from 
cowardice  at  the  moment  when  it  should  have  been  softened 
by  pity.  Essex  had  nothing  to  allege  that  could  disprove  an  act 
of  open  rebellion,  but  he  indulged  in  the  malignant  pleasure  of 
making  accusations  that  miglit  injure  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  enemies.  Not  content  with  this  ungenerous  breach  of 
confidence  towards  Bacon,  which  exposed  him  to  danger  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  himself,  he  also  accused  Cecil  of  having  said 
that  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  Cecil  indignantly  refuted  the  charge.  ‘For  wit, 

*  wherewith  you  certainly  abound,’  said  he,  addressing  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  ‘  I  am  your  inferior ;  I  am  inferior  to  you  in  nobility, 
‘  yet  noble  I  am ;  a  military  man  I  am  not,  and  herein  you  go 
‘  before  me ;  yet  doth  my  innocency  protect  me ;  and  in  this 
‘  court  I  stand  an  upright  man,  and  you  a  delinquent :  ’  he  de¬ 
manded  the  authority  for  this  accusation,  and  Essex  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  compromised  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Southampton, 
by  saying  that  he  had  heard  it  as  well  as  himself.  Cecil  then 
called  upon  Southampton  to  name  his  authority,  and  was  told  it 
was  Mr.  Comptroller.  Cecil  desired  Sir  William  Knollys 
might  be  sent  for,  when  ‘  it  appeared  that  a  book  treating  of 
‘  the  succession  of  the  Infanta  had  been  read  in  his  presence 
‘  and  some  remarks  made  on  it,  but  that  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  had 
‘  never  used  such  an  expression  to  the  Comptroller’  (vol.  ii. 
p.  156.).  Essex  might  possibly  have  believed  that  Cecil  had 
used  such  expressions,  but  it  was  clear  he  had  been  at  no 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  yet  put  forth 
without  scruple  an  idle  tale  that  in  no  way  bore  upon  hb  own 
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vindication,  but  which  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  regarded  sometimes  as  a  friend,  soratimes  as  an 
enemy,  and  always  as  a  rival  w’hen  in  power.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Ceeil  that  he  was  able  to  disprove  at  once  an  aspersion  so 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  Queen’s  jealous  alarms.  Essex 
was  condemned,  and  received  his  sentence  with  the  firmness 
that  marked  every  occasion  in  his  life  when  personal  courage 
was  required  to  support  him.  He  desired  to  have  the  same 
preacher  that  he  had  had  with  him  since  his  troubles  began 
(vol.  ii.  p.  163.),  and  accordingly  he  was  visited  in  prison  by  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Ashton.  Mr.  Ashton  reproved  him  severely  for 
his  crimes,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  ‘  to  any  person  having 
*  been  either  his  adviser,  persuader,  or  approver’  (vol.  ii.  p.  167.). 
Irritated  by  this  reproach,  Essex  at  once  confessed  his  plan, 
and  ended  at  his  own  desire  by  betraying,  in  presence  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Admiral,  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  names  of  all  w'hom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him,  or 
whom  from  love  of  him  had  joined  in  his  daring  conspiracy 
(vol.  ii.  p.  169.).  Captain  Devereux  dilates  much  on  the  cruel 
and  Jesuitical  conduct  of  Mr.  Ashton  towards  Lord  Essex ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  forfeited  his  confidence ;  as  it 
appears  that  by  Lord  Essex’s  own  desire,  he  was  still  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  him  the  very  morning  of  his  execution,  and  even  to  the 
scaffold. 

However  unfavourable  may  be  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  after  perusing  the  life  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  of  over  indulgence  and  of  unsparing  justice,  he 
must  close  the  book  with  equal  dissatisfaction  at  all  that  it 
reveals  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Queen.  Ingratitude 
and  treason  cannot  be  excused  by  the  personal  faults  of  a  bene¬ 
factor  or  a  sovereign  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Elizabeth’s 
character  and  conduct  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the 
errors  if  not  of  the  crimes  of  Essex.  Arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
vain,  she  tolerated  and  encouraged  adulation  she  must  have 
known  was  insincere ;  her  approbation  and  rewards  were  be¬ 
stowed  rather  by  favour  than  accorded  to  merit,  whilst  a  sense 
of  justice  seldom  checked  her  ebullitions  of  temper  or  guided  the 
exercise  of  her  power.  That  Essex  served  her  ill  was  to  the 
shame  of  one  who  so  often  and  so  largely  reaped  the  benefits  of 
her  partiality ;  but  who  can  say  that  she  personally  deserved  the 
devoted  service  which  she  expected  from  all,  and  which  was  so 
conscientiously  rendered  by  many  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Queen  who  could  receive  with  reproachful  coldness  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  done  honour  to  her  arms  in  foreign  lands,  and  who 
could  degrade  herself  by  indulging  in  violent  and  coarse  abuse 
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of  her  tried  and  faithful  servants, — who  could  treat  Burleigh  with 
indignity  and  reject  him  as  a  coward  and  a  miscreant  when 
opposed  to  her  schemes  of  avarice  (vol.  i.  p.  389.),  —  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  should  have  failed  to  fix  the  fickle  affections 
and  light  allegiance  of  a  youth  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his 
position  and  corrupted  by  the  unearned  distinctions  he  enjoyed  ? 

The  story  of  the  ring  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Lord  Essex 
to  the  Queen  through  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  is  discussed 
at  some  length  in  this  work.  Captain  Devereux  inclines  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  an  historical  fact ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
popular  belief  in  its  truth,  and  the  existence  of  the  various 
rings  which  have  been  so  carefully  preserved  as  the  identical 
ring,  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to  its  authenticity  without  better 
proof  than  has  yet  been  adduced  in  its  support.  The  anecdote 
IS  mentioned  by  Clarendon  in  a  work  entitled  *  Disparity  be- 

*  tween  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,’  written 
by  him,  as  he  states,  in  his  younger  days,  and  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  it  only  to  discredit  it  as  *  a  loose  report  which  hath  crept 

*  in.’  At  a  later  period  this  same  story  figures  in  Mr.  Francis 
Osborn’s  ‘Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,’ published  in  1658; 
and  in  M.  Aubrey  de  Maurier’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  published  in  1688, 
as  having  been  told  to  Prince  Maurice  by  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
Ambassador  hi  Holland  under  James  I. ;  and  again,  some  years 
later.  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman  related  the  same  to  the  Earl  of 
Cork;  to  him  she  also  gave  the  MS.  memoirs  of  her  great 
grandfiither.  Sir  Robert  Carey  (Earl  of  Monmouth);  and  by 
him  they  were  published  in  1759.  There  is  a  slight  variation 
in  the  story  as  told  by  M.  Aubrey  de  Maurier  and  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spelman.  M.  de  Maurier  states  that  ‘  Le  Comte 

*  dans  la  premiere  extremity,  eut  recours  a  la  femme  de  1’ Amiral 

*  Howard  sa  parente,  et  la  fit  supplier  par  une  personne  confi- 

*  dente  de  bailler  cette  bague  a  la  reine  en  main  propre ; 

*  mais  son  mari,  I’un  des  ennemis  capitaux  du  Comte,  a  qui  elle 

*  le  dit  imprudemment,  I’ayant  empechce  de  s’acquitter  de  sa 

*  commission,  elje  consentit  it  sa  mort.’ 

Lady  Elizabeth  states  that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  unwilling  to 
trust  any  who  were  about  him,  ‘called  a  boy  whom  he  saw 

*  passing  beneath  his  window,  and  whose  appearanee  pleased 

*  him,  and  engaged  him  to  carry  the  ring,  which  he  threw  down 
‘  to  him,  to  the  Lady  Scrope,  a  sister  of  Lady  Nottingham 

*  and  a  friend  of  the  Earl,  who  was  also  in  attendance  on  the 

*  Queen,  and  to  beg  her  to  present  it  to  Her  Majesty.  The 

*  boy,  by  mistake,  took  it  to  Lady  Nottingham,  who  showed  it 
‘  to  her  husband,  in  order  to  take  his  advice.  The  Earl  forbade 

*  her  to  carry  it  to  the  Queen  or  return  any  answer  to  the  mes- 
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*  sage,  but  desired  her  to  retain  the  ring.’  The  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  stories  is  not  very  material ;  the  principal  facts 
are  the  same  in  each,  — that  the  Queen  had  given  a  ring  to  Essex 
which  was  to  serve  him  in  time  of  need ;  that  he  employed  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham  to  transmit  it  to  the  Queen  ;  that  she 
consulted  her  husband,  who  forbade  her  to  do  so ;  and  that  on 
her  deathbed  she  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Queen  of  all  the 
&ct8,  alleging  her  husband’s  prohibition  as  her  excuse.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts,  therefore,  is  the 
mention  of  it  by  Osborn  fifty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth;  the  subsequent  narration  of  it  in  ]M.  de  Manner’s 
Memoirs  ;  Lord  Clarendon’s  authority  to  confirm  the  fact  that 

*  such  a  loose  report  had  crept  into  discourse and  the  narrative 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  the  great  grand-daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  ^lonmouth  and  the  great  great-niece  of  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  contemporaneous  account  of 
the  fact.  A  most  detailed  account  of  the  Queen’s  last  illness,  — 
of  her  sighs,  depression  of  spirits,  and  of  her  death-bed,  —  were 
recorded  by  the  contemporary  pen  of  Camden,  in  the  letters  of 
M.  de  Beaumont,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  both  the  latter  having  been  eye¬ 
witnesses  to  what  they  related. 

Camden  alludes  to  the  Queen’s  melancholy,  and  says  that 
Essex’s  friends  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  change  in  her 
spirits  to  his  loss,  and  also  gives  other  reasons  as  equally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  produced  this  effect.  M.  de  Beaumont  mentions 
the  Queen  having  excused  herself  from  granting  him  an  audience 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  for  which 
she  had  wept  extremely,  and  shown  an  uncommon  concern.* 

The  Earl  of  Monmouth  describes  her  melancholy  humour, 
and  his  fruitless  endeavours  to  cheer  her,  but  no  allusion  to  the 
cause  being  in  any  way  connected  with  Essex  or  Lady  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  but  the  following  passage  shows,  that  so  far  from  any¬ 
thing  having  occurred  to  disturb  her  friendly  relations  with 
Lord  Nottingham,  he  was  actually  sent  for,  as  the  only  person 
whose  influence  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her  to 
obey  her  physicians :  —  ‘  The  Queen  grew  worse  and  worse, 
‘  because  she  would  be  so,  none  about  her  being  able  to  per- 
‘  suade  her  to  go  to  bed.  My  Lord  Admiral  was  sent  for  (who, 

*  by  reason  of  my  sister’s  death,  that  was  his  wife,  had  absented 
‘  himself  some  fortnight  from  Court) ;  what  by  fair  means,  what 

*  by  force,  he  got  her  to  bed.’f 


*  Birch’s  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 
t  Memoirs  of  Earl  of  Monmouth,  p.  140. 
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Now,  whatever  might  be  the  supposed  indignation  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  agjunst  her  dying  cousin,  Lady  Nottingham,  it  is  clear  that  ■ 
as  the  real  offender  was  Lord  Nottingham,  he  would  naturally 
have  more  than  shared  in  her  displeasure ;  and  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  a  fortnight  after  the  Queen  had  shaken  the 
helpless  wife  on  her  death-bed,  the  husband,  by  whose  authority 
the  oflFence  was  committed,  should  have  continued  in  undi- 
minishcd  favour.  The  relationship  between  Lady  Elizabeth 
Spehnan  and  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  might  give  some 
weight  to  her  as  an  authority  for  this  story,  had  there  been  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  handed  down  as  a  family 
tradition ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
it  was  evidently  unknown  to  her  great  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  the  brother  of  Lady  Nottingham  and  of  Lady 
Scrope.  The  existence  of  the  ring  would  do  but  little  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  truth  of  the  story,  even  if  but  one  had  been  preserved 
and  cherished  as  the  identical  ring ;  but  as  there  are  two,  if  not 
three,  which  lay  claim  to  that  distinction,  they  invalidate  each 
other’s  claims.  One  is  preserved  at  Hawnes,  in  Bedfordshire, 
the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne ;  another  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  C.  W.  Warren,  Esq. ;  and  we  believe  a  third  is  de¬ 
posited  for  safety  at  Messrs.  Drummonds’  Bank.  The  ring  af 
Hawnes  is  said  to  have  descended  in  unbroken  succession  from 
Lady  Frances  Devereux  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset)  to 
the  present  owner :  — 


Lady  Frances  Devereux,  daughter!  wir  i  tt  j 

of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex  \  Hertford  -- 


Mary=Henry  Earl  of  Winchester 


France3==Thomas  Thynne,  first  Viscount  Weymouth 

i 

Frances==Sir  Robert  Worsley  of  Appuldurcombe 


France8==John  Carteret,  Earl  Granville 


Loui8a=  Thomas,  second  Viscount  Weymouth,  whose  second  son, 
Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  became  heir  to  his  uncle,  Earl 
Granville.* 


The  stone  in  this  ring  is  a  sardonyx,  on  which  is  cut  in  relief 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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a  head  of  Elizabeth,  the  execution  of  which  is  of  a  high  order. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  183.)  That  the  ring  has  descended  from  Lady 
Frances  Devereux  affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  was  not  the  ring.  According  to  the  tradition,  it  had 
passed  from  her  father  into  Lady  Nottingham’s  hands.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  Lord  Nottingham  insisted 
upon  her  keeping  it  In  her  interview  with  the  Queen,  the 
Countess  might  supposed  to  have  presented  to  her  the  token 
she  had  so  fatally  withheld;  or  it  might  have  remained  in  her 
family,  or  have  been  destroyed ;  but  the  most  improbable  circum¬ 
stance  would  have  been  its  restoration  to  the  widow  or  daughter 
of  the  much  injured  Essex  by  the  offending  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset  left  a  ‘  long,  curious,  and  minute  will, 

^  and  in  it  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  ring.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  183.) 
If  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  curious  ring  at 
Hawncs  was  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  the 
Queen  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letters  as  his  *  fair  angel.’ 

It  was  when  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  Spain  (1597) 
that  he  thus  expresses  his  passionate  gratitude  to  the  Queen  for 
the  gift  of  her  likeness: — ‘  Most  dear  Lady, — For  Your  Ma- 
‘  jesty’s  high  and  precious  favours  ....  but  above  all  other,  for 

*  Your  Majesty  bestowing  on  me  that  fair  angel  w’hich  you  sent 

*  to  guard  me ;  for  these,  I  say,  I  neither  can  write  words  to 
‘  express  my  humble  thankfulness,  nor  perform  service  fit  to 

*  acknowledge  such  duty  as  for  these  I  owe.  Sandwich,  June 

*  25th.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  414.)  And  again:  *  If  I  could  express  my 

*  soul’s  humble,  infinite,  and  perfect  thankfulness  for  so  high 

*  favours  as  Your  Majesty’s  five  dear  tokens,  both  the  watch, 

*  the  thorn,  and,  above  all,  the  angel  which  you  sent  to  guard 

*  me,  for  Your  Majesty’s  sweet  letters  indited  by  the  spirit  of 

*  spirits ;  if  for  this,  I  say,  I  could  express  my  thankfulness,  I 
‘  would  strain  my  wits  to  perform  it.  Portland  Road,  6th  J uly.’ 
(VoL  L  p.  419.) 

At  the  time  of  Essex’s  disgrace,  after  the  proceedings  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  when  still  under  restraint  at  Essex  House, 
he  again  alludes  to  this  precious  gift  from  the  Queen :  —  ' 

‘  To  mediate  for  me  to  Your  Majesty,  I  neither  have  nor  would 
have  any ;  but  to  encourage  me  to  be  an  unfortunate  petitioner  for 
myself,  1  have  a  lady,  a  nymph  or  an  angel,  who,  when  all  the  world 
frowns  upon  me,  cannot  look  with  other  than  gracious  eyes,  and  who, 
as  she  resembles  Your  Majesty  most  of  all  creatures,  so  I  know  not  by 
what  warrant  she  doth  promise  more  grace  from  Your  Majesty  than  1 
without  your  own  warrant  dare  promise  to  myself.  * 

‘  April  4.  1600.’ 


*  Vol.  ii.  96. 
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Had  Essex  possessed  at  this  time  any  ring  or  token  which,  by 
presenting,  could  have  entitled  him  to  a  restoration  to  favour,  it 
seems  most  improbable  that  he  should  have  kept  it  back,  and 
yet  alluded  to  this  likeness  of  the  Queen,  whose  gracious  eyes 
encouraged  him  to  be  a  petitioner  for  himself.  The  whole  tone 
of  this  letter  is,  in  fact,  almost  conclusive  against  the  possibility 
of  his  having  in  his  possession  any  gift  of  hers  endowed  with 
such  rights  as  that  of  the  ring  which  the  Countess  of  Notting¬ 
ham  is  supposed  to  have  withheld. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  biography  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Essex  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  a  life  so  replete 
with  domestic  misfortunes,  with  military  employment  abroad, 
and  with  active  participation  both  in  unitary  and  civil  affiiirs 
at  home. 

Robert,  third  Earl  of  Essex,  was  born  in  1591 ;  and  was, 
therefore,  about  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  execu¬ 
tion.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
James  appeared  anxious  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the 
services  tendered  to  him  by  the  late  Earl  by  bestowing  particular 
notice  on  his  son.  He  was  sent  for  immediately  on  the  King 
being  proclaimed  to  come  to  Essex  House,  and  was  placed  about 
the  young  Prince*  of  Wales  as  a  sharer  both  in  his  studies  and 
his  amusements.  According  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  at 
the  very  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  and  about  a  year  or  two  younger  than  himself.  The 
crimes  and  misfortunes  that  attended  this  ill-fated  marriage 
must  have  tended  to  create  in  his  mind  an  early  distaste  for  the 
Court,  and  probably  occasioned  much  of  his  time  to  be  spent  in 
foreign  service,  or  at  his  family  seat  at  Chartley.  Some  years 
later  (1629-30)  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Paulet,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Paulet,  of  Edington ;  but  that  marriage  also  ended 
unhappily.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  whether 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  former  union  had  rendered 
him  morbidly  suspicious  on  the  subject  of  female  virtue,  or  that 
he  had  really  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Essex ;  but  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  they  were  separated, 
the  lady  having  given  birth  to  one  son,  who  died  an  infant. 
Family  ties  brought  Essex  into  close  connexion  with  those  who 
saw,  with  uneasiness  and  disapprobation,  the  dangerous  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power  which  Charles  I,  struggled  to  maintain 
against  the  growing  demands  of  his  Parliament.  The  Earl  of 
Southampton  was  his  near  relation,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  had 
married  his  sister ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  till  shortly  before  the 
civil  dissensions  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  broke  out 
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into  actual  warfare.  Lord  Essex’s  political  views  were  much 
in  accordance  with  theirs.  Lord  E^ex’s  skill  and  activity  as  a 
commander,  and  his  straightforward  conduct  throughout  that 
splendid  failure,  Charles’  invasion  of  Scotland,  have  been  faith¬ 
fully  commemorated  by  Clarendon.  ‘  The  Earl  of  Essex  merited 

*  well,’  he  says,  ‘  throughout  the  whole  affair,  and  had  never 

*  made  a  false  step  in  action  or  counsel.’*  Nor,  indeed,  was  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion  by  any  means  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  great  historian  has  taken  delight  in  dwelling  on  the 
praises  of  Lord  Essex  and  the  errors  of  the  King  in  neglecting 
his  services.  Clarendon  has  been  often  reproached  with  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  merits  of  all  who  did  not  espouse  the  royal  cause ; 
but  his  estimate  of  Lord  Essex’s  merits  and  character  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  candour  towai-ds  an  adversary  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  most  effective  enemy  to  the  King’s  success.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  reader  might  not  draw 
from  the  perusal  of  his  works  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Lord 
Essex’s  conduct  and  abilities  than  from  the  biography  now  pub¬ 
lished.  The  political  bias  of  Captain  Devereux’s  mind,  without 
making  him  unjust  to  the  parliamentarian  commander,  has 
chilled  all  enthusiasm  for  his  subject ;  he  apologises  for  the  side 
he  espoused,  he  feels  but  little  satisfaction  in  his  faitliful  ad¬ 
herence  to  those  from  whom  he  accepted  an  important  trust, 
and  he  takes  no  pride  in  his  successes.  In  the  cold  and  meagre 
account  of  the  famous  relief  of  Gloucester,  we  hardly  recognise 
the  brilliant  exploit  which  Clarendon  has  given  in  greater  detail, 
and  which  he  has  commemorated  as  *  an  action  performed  by 

*  him  with  incomparable  conduct  and  courage ;  in  every  part 

*  whereof  verj'  much  w’as  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  personal 

*  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  w'ell  reckoned  among  the  most  soldierly 

*  actions  of  this  unhappy  war.’  f  Lord  Essex’s  distrust  of  the 
King  rendered  him  implacable  towards  Strafford.  The  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Hertford,  and  Mr.  Hyde  had  in  vain  represented 
to  him  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  not  to  press  to  the  last 
extremity  against  Strafford ;  and  in  Essex’s  reply,  ‘  that  stone- 

*  dead  hath  no  fellow,’  we  see  the  first  symptom  of  a  division  of 
opinion  bctw'een  him  and  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
thought  and  acted.  When  the  King  wisely  sought  for  a  while 
to  conciliate  by  office  those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  might  be  termed  the  leaders  of  opposition.  Lord  Essex  be¬ 
came  Chamberlain  in  place  of  Lord  Pemberton ;  ‘  and  it  was 

*  thought,*  says  Clarendon,  ‘  this  extraordinary  grace  to  the 


*  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  voL  iv.  p.  238. 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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*  most  popular  person  of  the  kingdom  would  have  had  a  notable 

*  influence  upon  the  whole  party.  ’  * 

The  manner  in  which  that  staff  was  afterwards  rudely  taken 
from  him,  and  the  evdl  consequences  of  the  King’s  conduct,  are 
thus  estimated  by  Clarendon.  *  There  is  great  reason  to  be- 

*  lieve,’  he  says,  ‘  that  if  that  resolution  the  King  had  taken  had 

*  not  been  too  obstinately  pursued  at  that  time,  many  of  the 

*  mischiefs  which  afterwards  fell  out  would  have  been  prevented; 

*  and  without  doubt,  if  the  staff  had  remained  still  in  the  hands  of 

*  the  Earl  of  Essex,  by  which  he  was  charged  with  the  defence 

*  and  security  of  the  King’s  person,  he  would  never  have  been 

*  prevailed  with  to  have  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  that 

*  army  which  was  afterwards  raised  against  the  King,  and  with 

*  which  so  many  battles  were  fought.  And  there  can  be  as  little 
<  doubt  in  any  man  who  knew  well  the  nature  and  temper  of  that 

*  time,  that  it  had  been  very  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible, 

*  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  have  raised  an  array  then, 

*  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  not  consented  to  be  the  general  of  that 
‘  array.’ 

On  the  12  th  of  July,  1642,  it  was  resolved  that  an  army 
should  be  raised,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  their 
general,  with  whom  they  would  live  and  die ;  and  that  a  petition 
should  be  sent  to  his  Majesty,  of  which  the  object  w'as  to  be 
reconciliation  and  the  prevention  of  civil  war.  The  King  re¬ 
plied  by  a  proclamation  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  an  offer  of  pardon  to  such  as  laid  down  their  arras 
within  six  days.  Lord  Essex  accepted  the  command  of  the 
Parliamentary  army ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September  set  out  from 
Essex  House,  *  attended  with  great  solemnity,  to  the  outskirts 

*  of  the  city,  by  the  trained  bands  and  by  many  membeis  of  both 

*  Houses.’ t 

Before  passing  judgment  upon  Lord  Essex’s  decision  in  favour 
of  the  party  he  espoused,  every  candid  man  will  be  inclined  to 
ask  himself  what  he  would  have  done  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances?  Lord  Essex  fought  to  limit  but  yet  to  retmn  the 
monarchical  form  of  government ;  he  made  war  upon  the  undue 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but  not  upon  its  existence ;  he  looked 
upon  war  as  the  last  resource  for  determining  constitutional 
differences,  not  as  the  means  of  obtaining  power  and  victory 
over  a  foe  that  was  to  be  humiliated ;  his  position  was  rendered 
the  more  difficult  during  his  command  by  the  change  of  opinion 

*  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  331. 
f  Ibid.,  voL  ii.  p.  345. 
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in  some,  and  the  insincerity  of  others  of  his  party,  as  to  the  real 
objects  to  be  obtained  by  force  of  arms ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  judgment  passed  upon  Lord  Essex’s  decision  in  accepting 
the  post  of  command,  he  is  'entitled  on  all  sides  to  the  respect 
due  to  the  strictest  honour  and  fidelity  to  the  trust  he  had 
accepted  :  his  alliance  was  courted  by  the  King  when  smarting 
under  the  intrigues  of  his  secret  foes  in  Farliamcnt;  he  was 
blamed  for  want  of  success  when  feebly  supported  or  maliciously 
interfered  with  by  aspiring  rivals  to  power;  but  neither  respect 
for  the  office  of  the  King,  nor  resentment  against  his  treacherous 
friends  and  covert  enemies,  ever  made  him  swerve  from  his  duty 
to  the  trust  imposed  upon  him.  The  successful  measures  of 
Cromwell  for  the  advancement  of  himself  and  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  party,  finally  drove  him  into  the  resignation  of  his  com¬ 
mand;  and  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1645,  he  delivered  his  com¬ 
mission  ‘into  those  hands  that  gave  it,’  seeing,  as  he  said, 

‘  that  by  the  now  coming  up  of  these  ordinances  that  it  is 
‘  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  may  be  vacated.* 
The  resignation  was  accepted ;  but  the  two  Houses  waited  on 
him  the  next  day,  at  Essex  House,  to  thank  him  for  his  patri¬ 
otism  with  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  conduct,  and  the 
*  strongest  expression  of  their  sense  of  his  past  services.’  (Vol. 
iL  p.  455.) 

The  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  immediate  command 
resented  the  change  of  Generals :  their  devotion  to  Essex  was 
BO  well  known  that  precautions  were  adopted  to  prevent  danger 
arising  from  their  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  Horse,  quartered  in 
Hertfordshire,  having  shown  symptoms  of  resistance,  Essex 
nobly  interposed  the  authority  of  his  wishes  to  beg  they  would 
submit  to  the  ordinance,  and  serve  the  newly  appointed  oflBcera 
as  faithfully  as  those  who  had  been  removed.  Thus  closed  his 
military  career,  chequered  at  various  times  by  such  reverses  and 
successes  as  attended  the  arms  of  the  opposing  parties  during 
the  civil  war,  but  adorned  throughout  its  course  by  the  order 
and  discipline  maintained  in  the  army  UQder  his  immediate 
command. 

Lord  Essex  died.  Sept.  14.  1646,  of  a  fever,  brought  on  by 
over  exertion  in  a  stag-hunt  in  Windsor  Forest;  his  remains 
were  honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  for  the  expenses  of  which  no 
less  a  sum  than  5000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  his  executors. 
With  him  the  title  of  Essex  became  extinct  in  the  Devereux 
family,  his  cousin  Sir  Walter  Devereux  of  Castle  Bromwich 
succeeded  him  as  Viscount  Hereford. 

Captain  Devereux  has  completed  his  task  of  the  *  Lives  of  the 
‘  Devereux  Earls  of  Essex;’  and  though  we  may  think  he  has 
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been  too  favourable  in  his  estimate  of  the  second  Earl  of  Essex’s 
character,  and  has  scarcely  appreciated  the  great  merits  of  the 
third  Earl,  yet  full  credit  must  be  awarded  to  him  for  the 
pains  he  has  bestowed,  and  the  ability  he  has  evinced  in  this 
work. 

It  bears  the  mark  of  great  mdustry  and  of  an  honest  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  when  ascertained,  to  state  it  fdrly. 
Amongst  the  minor  excellencies  of  the  book,  we  must  not  omit 
to  remark  on  the  good  sense  which  has  prompted  him  to  adopt 
the  modem  spelling  for  the  original  letters,  and  thus  remove  a 
decided  obstacle  to  their  perusal. 

There  are  faults  of  arrangement,  and  some  inelegancies  which 
a  more  practised  writer  would  have  avoided,  but  the  style  is 
simple,  straightforward,  and  manly;  it  is  neither  highly  finished, 
nor  very  forcible,  nor  eloquently  persuasive;  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  perfectly  unaffected  and  entirely  free  from  the 
mannerism  and  commonplace  ornament  which  pervades  the 
style  of  hacknied  authors — it  is  the  work  of  an  honest  English 
gentleman,  who  having  had  the  patience  and  industry  to  collect 
materials  fit  to  be  published,  wrote  his  book  that  others  might 
•read  and  acquire  with  ease  the  information  he  had  collected  and 
arranged  with  considerable  labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Devereux  will  be  tempted  to  make  further  research  in  the 
hidden  stores  of  original  MSS.  and  again  repeat  his  efforts  in 
the  field  of  historical  biography. 
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'T^he  man  still  lives  who  can  remember  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  humble  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  A 
few  remote  colonies  fringing  the  shoi'es  of  the  Atlantic  hemmed 
in  by  mountains  and  forests,  had  made  little  impression  on  the 
wilderness.  Almost  without  roads,  a  mere  bridle  path  sufficed 
for  their  weekly  mail.  No  banks  nor  monied  institutions  gave 
aid  to  commerce.  Agriculture  resorted  to  the  rudest  tools.  A 
small  class  of  vessels  confined  to  the  coasting  trade,  the  fisheries, 
or  an  occasional  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  formed 
their  shipping.  Manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  in 
their  cradle.  A  little  molasses  was  distilled  into  rum.  A  few 
coarse  cloths  were  made  in  the  hand  loom,  and  so  inferior  were 
the  sheep  that  a  traveller  predicted  broadcloth  could  never  be 
manufactured. 

Some  iron  had  been  melted  with  charcoal,  but  furnaces  and 
forges  languished  under  jealous  governors.  The  vast  beds  of 
coal  which  underlie  the  Middle  States  were  unknown,  and 
cotton,  the  great  basis  of  modem  manufactures,  had  not  blos¬ 
somed  in  the  Colonies.  The  policy  of  the  mother  country  was 
to  make  marts  for  her  merchants,  and  to  restrict  the  Colonies  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and  to  bread  stuffs,  and 
the  shipment  of  these  staples,  with  staves,  lumber,  and  naval 
stores,  to  the  mother  country.  These  articles  were  dispensed 
by  England  to  the  residue  of  Europe. 

The  population  of  these  Colonics  was  less  than  3,000,000 ; 
and  their  chief  sea-ports,  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  contained  each  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants. 

But  the  colonists,  although  poor,  and  indebted  to  the  British 
merchants,  had  carried  with  them  from  their  native  land  an  in¬ 
alienable  love  of  freedom ;  were  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and 
resolute  in  their  opposition  to  excise  and  stamp  acts.  They 
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Bpurned  the  idea  of  taxation  without  representation.  England 
was  sadly  misguided  ;  a  seven  years’  war  ensued.  The  British 
arms,  often  victorious,  achieved  no  permanent  success,  and  were 
finally  foiled  by  an  endurance  never  surpassed.  The  colonists 
prev^ed,  but  their  success  was  almost  ruinous.  At  the  close 
of  a  protracted  war  they  found  their  country  impoverished,  their 
Union  dissolving,  their  sea-ports  desolate,  their  ships  decayed, 
and  the  flower  of  their  youth  withered  in  the  field  or  in  the 
prison-ship.  From  this  period  of  gloom  and  exhaustion  little 
progress  was  made  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1788,  and  the  funding  of  the  public  debt  under  the  wise  admin¬ 
istration  of  Washington. 

We  now  begin  a  new  era.  Let  us  consider  what  advance 
the  United  States  have  made  from  this  dawn  of  the  nation  in 
the  sixty  yeai^  which  have  ensued.  The  country  has  shown  a 
renovating  power.  The  flood  of  population  has  swept  over  the 
Alleghanies,  crossed  the  blue  Ohio  and  Father  of  Waters,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  is  rolling  up  the 
Missouri  of  the  West.  Its  advancing  tide  has  already  enlivened 
the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Texas,  and  reached  the  shores  of 
Oregon  and  California.  The  thirteen  States  have  swelled  to 
thirty-one,  and  the  national  territory  now  covers  3,000,000  of 
square  miles,  mostly  adapted  to  cultivation. 

A  prolific  and  almost  exhaustless  soil  invites  the  Western 
husbandman. 

The  implements  of  husbandry,  improved  by  thousands  of 
patents,  have  adapted  themselves  to  a  country  in  which  land  is 
cheap  and  labour  dear,  and  some  of  them  compete  successfully 
with  English  tools  in  foreign  markets. 

Cotton  has  been  acclimated,  and  gives  yearly  its  3,000,000 
of  bales.  Tobacco  yields  its  170,000  hogsheads,  and  sugar, 
of  recent  introduction,  a  similar  amount.  Such  is  the  capacity 
of  the  country  for  bread  stufis,  that  the  failure  of  a  crop  in 
Europe  draws  out  a  supply  not  only  sufiBcient  to  check  the 
march  of  famine,  but  to  b^e  all  previous  calculation.  Manu¬ 
factures  have  become  firmly  rooted.  The  manufacture  of  iron 
annually  reaches  to  600,000  tons.  Not  less  than  700,000  bales 
of  cotton  also  are  consumed  in  the  country,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  late  census. 

Not  only  do  short-hom  Durhams  graze  on  the  plains  of  the 
Ohio,  but  the  Spanish  and  French  merinoes  and  Saxon  flocks 
have  been  imported,  and  the  native  race  been  gradually  improved. 

The  home  manufacture  now  consumes  52,000,000  of  pounds 
of  native  wool,  besides  large  imports  of  foreign  from  Turkey; 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Africa.  A  single  State  manufactures  boc^ 
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and  shoes  to  the  yearly  value  of  6,000,000/.  sterling,  and  exports 
glass-wares,  cotton  goods,  and  wooden  ware  to  India,  South 
America,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  the 
United  States  now  draw  some  of  their  raw  materials  from  Great 
Britain.  Large  shipments  of  skins  and  hides  are  often  made 
from  London  and  Liverpool,  to  be  tanned  into  leather  by  cheap 
and  expeditious  processes  in  the  hemlock  forests  of  New  York. 

Before  the  Revolution  an  American  book  was  a  rarity ;  but 
now  rags  are  imported  from  England  and  Italy,  converted  into 
paper  by  patented  machines,  and  circulated  in  books  and  journals 
through  North  America.  Some  of  these  journals  issue  50,000 
copies  daily,  and  there  are  publishers  who  find  an  annual  vent 
for  150,000  copies  of  geographies  and  arithmetics.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  less  attention  is  given  in  the  States  to  more' 
costly  and  delicate  products  of  art  than  in  Europe;  but  it  is 
also  well  understood,  that  many  of  the  most  expert  manufac¬ 
turers  declined  to  send  their  goods  to  the  London  Exhibition,  for 
they  preferred  the  home  market  to  the  European,  and  wished 
to  invite  no  rivalry  in  goods  suited  to  the  States. 

The  late  census  exhibits  the  rapid  progress  of  the  mechanic 
arts  throughout  the  Union.  In  other  departments  the  United 
States  have  not  been  dormant.  While  Mexico  has  for  sixty 
years  either  receded  or  remained  stationary  in  the  population  of 
its  states  and  cities,  the  United  States  have  increased  from 
3,000,000  to  26,000,000,  and  now  exhibit  an  annual  accession 
of  1,100,000  people. 

The  city  of  New  York,  with  its  suburbs,  presents  700,000 
inhabitants;  Philadelphia,  500,000;  Boston,  with  its  environs 
300,000 ;  and  Baltimore  nearly  200,000  in  one  compact  body. 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  respectively  exceed  100,000 ;  and 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Pittsburg,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  follow 
close  in  their  rear. 

The  country  is  threaded  by  numerous  post  roads,  interlaced 
by  13,000  miles  of  railway,  and  still  more  closely  united  by  a 
greater  length  of  telegraph  wires.  By  means  of  these,  a  message 
can  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  for  a  shilling,  and  the  merchant 
at  New  Orleans  can  in  the  same  day  charter  ships  at  New  York 
or  Boston,  and  order  their  cargoes  from  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati; 
wlule  the  orator  addresses  in  the  same  hour  audiences  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  Union. 

The  mails,  accelerated  by  steam,  bear  letters  from  Savannah 
to  Eastport  for  a  stamp  costing  little  more  than  the  penny 
postage  of  England.  The  foreign  trade  exhibits  an  aggregate 
of  80,000,000/.  sterling  of  imports  and  exports.  The  inland 
commerce  exceeds  the  foreign,  while  the  shipping  at  this  moment. 
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December  1852,  amounts  to  4,000,000  of  tonnage,  and  is  an¬ 
nually  growing  at  the  rate  of  300,000  tons.* 

Banking  houses  and  insurance  companies  are  established 
throughout  the  Union.  Steamers  throng  the  coast  and  rivers 
to  the  amount  of  400,000  tons,  and  are  claimed  as  an  American 
invention.  In  other  respects,  the  advance  of  this  nation  is 
interesting  to  England.  The  United  States,  not  content  with 
the  vast  emigration  they  annually  absorb,  have  borrowed  at 
least  one  third  of  the  sailors  of  the  British  nation,  and  placing 
them  before  the  mast,  oflScer  their  ships  with  young  Americans. 
They  then  navigate  them  with  half  the  crews  employed  by  other 
nations,  viz.,  with  two  or  three  men  only  to  the  100  tons, 
command  high  freights,  and  perform  their  voyages  with  certainty 
and  despatch. 

They  have  copied,  too,  the  railway,  almost  as  soon  as  England 
had  invented  it ;  and  have  not  only  given  it  a  wide  diffusion,  but 
import  from  England  a  lar^e  part  of  their  rails,  and  then  manage 
their  iron  ways  with  less  expense,  with  more  profit,  and  with 
lower  charges  than  are  customary  in  England.  By  what  ap¬ 
pliances  has  this  nation,  in  a  little  more  than  half  a  century,  thus 
emerged  from  poverty  and  weakness,  absorbed  and  civilised  the 
outcasts  of  Europe,  and  been  able  to  achieve  such  remarkable 
changes  ? 

The  inquiry  is  one  of  no  common  interest  to  the  world. 
Should  the  population  of  the  United  States  progress  for  one 
century  more  as  it  has  done  for  the  past  sixty  years,  and  the 
Union  continue,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  would  exceed 
300,000,000.  Such  a  people,  fronting  on  two  oceans  with  a 
temperate  climate  and  vast  expanse  of  country,  must  exert, 
under  any  circumstances,  an  increasing  influence  over  the  globe. 
What  agencies  are  at  work  to  shape  and  temper  that  influence  ? 
The  progress  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  often  ascribed 
to  their  form  of  government;  this  combines  many  features  of 
the  English,  and  is  borrowed  in  part  from  the  institutions  of 
England.  It  has  doubtless  aided  their  growth,  although  it  does 
not  uniformly  draw  into  the  public  service  the  highest  order  of 

*  *  Registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
United  States,  June  30th,  1850  -  .  -  3,535,454-^^ 

ditto  June  30th,  1851  -  -  -  3,772,439^ 

Vessels  built  in  United  States,  year  ending  June  30th, 

1850,  1360  ;  tonnage  ....  272, 218-,!^'^ 

ditto  June  3bth,  1851,  1367 :  tonnage  -  298,203^^ 

ditto  ditto  1852,  1448 :  tonnage  -  351,494 

See  U.  S.  documents.  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1852  and  1853.* 
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eharacter.  But  republics  have  neither  stability  nor  safety,  unless 
founded  on  virtue  and  intelligence.  We  have  seen  the  republics 
of  Mexico  and  La  Plata  alternating  with  despotism ;  and  the 
republic  of  France  revolutionised  in  a  night.  We  must  look 
behind  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the  knowledge 
and  virtue  which  cliaracterise  their  citizens,  at  the  culture  and 
training  which  foster  those  indispensable  requisites. 

Education  is  not  indissolubly  connected  with  any  frame  of 
government.  It  may  be  cherished  and  flourish  under  a  limited 
monarchy  or  a  republic.  It  is  requisite  for  the  full  development 
of  each.  And  while  efforts  are  made  to  extend  it  in  England, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  how  far  it  has  been  cultivated, 
and  what  shape  it  is  assuming,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  the  plant  shows  a  novel  hue  or  more  vigorous  growth  West 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  system  of  the  Western  gardener  demands 
attention.  And  if  we  find  there  unprecedented  results  from  the 
action  of  mind  on  matter,  we  may  well  ask  what  has  roused 
that  mind  to  action  ?  what  has  given  an  impulse  and  direction 
to  its  movements  ?  Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  Education  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  were  men  of  letters :  they  carried  with  them  a  love  for 
learning  to  the  wilderness.  They  considered  it  essential  to  their 
progress,  and  founded  schools  and  colleges  as  soon  as  they  had 
gained  a  foot-hold  in  the  country.  Schools  soon  multiplied ; 
colleges  were  established  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  fame  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton 
reached  the  mother  country  before  the  Revolution,  and  found 
many  benefactors  in  the  British  Isles.  In  these  colleges  were 
reared  some  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  and 
many  of  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  original 
thirteen,  was  particularly  active  in  the  cause  of  letters.  As  early 
as  1635  the  public  Latin  school  was  founded  in  Boston,  and  soon 
after,  every  town  containing  100  families  was  required  to 
maintain  a  school,  with  a  teacher  competent  to  fit  youth  for  the 
University.  Three  colleges  were  subsequently  founded  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  deep-seated  respect  for  learning  is  evinced  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  adopted  by  this  State.  By  its  constitution 
(chap.  V.  sect.  2.)  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  and 
legislatures,  ‘  To  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  science, 

*  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  and  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the 

*  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and 

*  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  pxmctuality 
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*  in  their  dealings,  sincerity  and  good  humour,  all  social  affections 

*  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people.’ 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  revised  statutes 
provide  for  a  school,  to  be  opened  at  least  six  months  annually, 
in  each  town  contsdning  fifty  householders ;  for  similar  schools, 
and  instruction  in  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry  and 
algebra,  in  all  towns  containing  500  householders ;  and  in  towns 
containing  4000  inhabitants,  for  the  continuance  of  such  schools 
for  at  least  ten  months,  with  masters  competent  to  teach  rhetoric, 
logic,  history,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

By  such  statutes  (chap.  xxiiL  sect.  7.)  provision  is  expressly 
made  for  instruction  in  morals ;  and  all  teachers  are  required  to 

*  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed  to 

*  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and 

*  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity  and 
<  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  frugality,  chastity, 

*  moderation  and  benevolence,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are 

*  the  ornament  of  human  society.’ 

By  sect.  8.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  provided  that  ‘  It 

*  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  resident  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  the 

*  select  men  and  school  committee  in  the  several  towns,  to  exert 
‘  their  influence,  and  use  their  best  endeavours  that  the  youth 
‘  of  their  town  shall  regularly  attend  the  schools  established  for 
‘  their  instruction.’ 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  education  no  specified  tax  is  im¬ 
posed,  and  it  remains  optional  with  each  town  to  raise  any 
amount  found  requisite.  But  a  school  fund  has  been  formed, 
and  no  town  can  participate  in  the  income  of  the  fund  unless  it 
rmses  hy  tax  at  least  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  every  child  within 
its  limits,  between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  average  sum 
nused  by  voluntary  tax  for  each  child  within  the  age  for  educa¬ 
tion,  is  nearly  threefold  the  amount  prescribed  by  statute. 

Boston,  the  ancient  capital  of  this  State,  has  ever  taken  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  culture  of  learning.  Its  Latin  school 
and  other  institutions  stood  high  before  the  Revolution,  but 
have  made  great  progress  since. 

Before  this  period,  females  did  not  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  public  schools;  but  in  1789  they  were  permitted  to 
attend.  Down  to  1817  pupils  were  not  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  until  they  had  learned  to  read ;  but  in  that  year  primary 
schools  were  opened  for  both  sexes.  In  1821  a  public  high 
school  was  established  in  Boston,  which  now  contains  nearly  200 
pupils,  under  four  highly  educated  teachers,  and  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing,  book-keeping,  elocution,  the  higher  mathematics. 
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logic,  philosophy,  the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  The 
public  Latin  school,  with  five  able  masters,  and  195  pupils, 
prepares  youth  for  the  Universities. 

A  normal  school  accommodating  200  girls,  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  with  success  the  course  of  studies  in  the  grammar  schools, 
under  the  instruction  of  five  accomplished  teachers,  qualifies 
every  year  nearly  100  graduates  to  perform  the  duties  of  teacher 
in  the  schools  for  the  younger  children. 

Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  music  are  taught  in  all  the 
primary  schools,  and  to  these  branches  are  added  in  the  grammar 
schools,  writing,  geography,  English  grammar,  history,  and  ex¬ 
ercises  in  writing  the  English  language  for  all  the  pupils  and 
declamation  for  the  boys.  In  proportion  to  her  population, 
Boston  expends  annually  a  larger  amount  of  money  for  public 
schools  than  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Boston  has  now 
more  than  1,200,000  dollars  invested  in  schoolhouses ;  and  with 
a  population  of  138,000,  has  22,000  in  her  public  schools,  era-  . 
ploys  350  teachers,  and  expends  annually  more  than  300,000 
dollars  for  the  education  of  the  people.  All  these  schools  are 
free,  and  three  officers  are  employed  to  look  after  truant  and 
idle  children,  and  to  induce  their  parents  to  send  them  to  school. 
And  yet  Boston  is  aiming  at  a  still  higher  standard  of  popular 
education,  and  in  order  to  attain  it  employs  a  superintendent 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  law  defining  his  duties,  *  shall 

*  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  school  system,  and  of  the 

*  condition  of  the  schools,  and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with 

*  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order 

*  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 

*  schools  in  this  city.’ 

Under  these  heavy  disbursements  for  education,  the  city  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population, — has 
taken  the  lead  in  manufactures,  railways,  the  India  trade,  and 
the  improvement  of  naval  architecture.*  Its  progress  will  appear 
in  the  following  table  based  upon  official  documents :  — 

1840.  1850. 

Population  of  Boston  -  -  -  83,979  138,788 

Population  of  Boston  and  suburbs  -  158,546  269,874 

As^ssors’ valuation  of  Boston  •  ^94,581,600  ,^210,000,000 

Tonnage  of  Boston  per  returns  of 

1842  and  1851  ...  193,502  343,308 

While  the  capital  of  the  State  has  been  active  in  the  advance- 

*  The  Boston  clipper,  ‘  Sovereign  of  the  Sea,’  a  ship  of  2200  tons, 
with  a  crew  of  35  men,  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  May 
last,  to  have  made  her  passage  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  around 
Cape  Horn,  to  New  York,  in  80  days ;  and  in  one  day  to  have  run 
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ment  of  letters,  the  State  government  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  its  duties  under  the  constitution  and  laws.  Aid  has  been 
given  by  liberal  grants  to  the  university  and  colleges ;  three 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  public  expense.  A  Board  of  Education  has  been 
created,  composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  State,  with  a  work¬ 
ing  secretary  and  two  agents  who  traverse  the  State,  and  draw 
attention  by  addresses  and  conference  with  teachers  to  school 
architecture,  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  importance  of 
a  higher  standard  of  education. 

Institutes,  or  meetings  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education, 
are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  a  corps  of  professors  employed  to  address 
them  on  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  to  lecture 
on  grammar,  elocution,  arithmetic,  music,  and  drawing.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Guyot  and  Agassiz  are  now  engaged  in  that  duty.  Four 
or  five  days  are  devoted  to  each  of  these  institutes,  and  so  popular 
and  useful  are  these  meetings,  that  the  cities  and  villages  where 
they  are  held,  provide  lodgings  for  the  teachers  at  their  own 
expense,  and  are  clamorous  for  their  turns. 

Under  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  education,  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn,  from  the  report  of  the  Board,  that  in  this  small 
State,  with  a  harsh  climate  and  sterile  soil,  with  but  7,600  square 
miles  of  surface,  and  1,000,000  of  people,  there  were,  in  1851, 
3,987  schools,  or  one  for  2  square  miles  of  surface,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  on  schools,  including  buildings,  not  far  from 
1,500,000  dollars,  or  to  learn  the  facts  condensed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table :  — 


BETURNS  OF  HASSACHVSETTS. 


1837. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  from 

4  to  16  -  -  -  -  184,896 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  from 

5  to  15  — 

Number  of  children  in  public  free 

schools  in  summer  .  .  .  . 

Number  of  same  in  winter  of  all  ages 
Average  attendance  in  winter  -  -  - 

Number  of  teachers  -  -  -  -  5,961 

Average  length  of  school  term  -  6  mo.  25  days 
Wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  -  $25^^^ 

Wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  ;8!ll^*iy 


1851. 


196,536 


7  mo. 


179,497 
199,429 
152,564 
8,694 
14  days. 

^36A>V 


430  miles,  or  18  miles  per  hour.  Another  clipper,  of  4000  tons,  to 
carry  four  masts,  was  in  May  last  on  the  stocks  at  Boston. 
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Average  tax  per  child  of  educational 
age,  assessed  principally  on  pro¬ 
perty  .  .  -  . 

Amount  raised  for  wages,  fuel,  and 
books,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  new 
structures  ... 

Population  of  State  per  census  of  1840 
and  1850  -  -  -  - 

Assessors’  valuation  of  taxable  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  State  for  returns  of 


United  States. 

July, 

^387,184 

,^915,389 

737,699 

992,499 

1 


1840  and  1850 


-  ^299,878,329  ^  597,936,995 


Whole  amount  expended  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  Massacliusetts 

— exclusive  of  buildings,  in  1851  -  -  -  1,353,70063 

Amount  of  public  school  fund  -  -  -  $  1,000,000 


It  is  easy  to  draw  the  inference  from  this  table,  that  the 
standard  of  education  has  been  raised,  the  quality  of  teachers  and 
teaching  improved,  while  the  State  has  continued  to  increase  to 
a  remarkable  extent  in  j)opulatiou,  and  still  more  rapidly  in 
wealth. 

During  the  period  in  question,  this  State,  which  is  devoted 
in  a  great  measure  to  manufactures,  has  absorbed  between  one 
and  two  hundred  thousand  illiterate  emigrants  from  Ireland. 

In  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  no  instruction  is  given  in  the 
tenets  of  any  religious  denomination.  The  schools  usually  are 
opened  with  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  a  brief  prayer,  or 
address,  from  the  master ;  but  the  duty  of  the  master  and  the 
committee  to  inculcate  morals  is  by  no  means  forgotten.  It  is 
prescribed  by  the  fundamental  laws,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passages,  which  we  cite 
from  the  report  of  a  school  committee  to  their  constituents,  in 
the  little  town  of  Winchendown,  in  Worcester  county. 

‘  The  object  of  education  is  not  merely  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read, 
to  learn  the  news  of  the  day,  to  write,  to  cypher,  to  keep  his  accounts, 
but  to  receive  that  thorough  mental  discipline  which  may  prepare 
him  for  any  sphere  in  which  he  may  be  called  to  move;  that  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  mind  which  will  elevate,  and  ennoble  his  aspirations ; 
that  cultivation  of  the  faculties  which  will  awaken  a  quenchless  thirst 
for  knowledge ;  that  influence  on  the  mental  powers  which  will  in¬ 
cline  them  to  the  truth,  as  delicately  as  the  needle  seeks  the  pole. 
Its  object  is  to  make  strong  minds,  courageous  hearts,  prompt,  active, 
and  energetic  men.’ 

‘  In  relation  to  obedience,  diligence,  stillness,  decorum,  manliness 
of  manners,  respect  to  superiors,  the  pupil  should  be  disciplined  most 
thoroughly.’ 

The  committee  conclude  with  this  earnest  appeal,  as  applicable 
to  England  as  to  America — 
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‘  Shall  not  we,  the  moral  guardians,  the  foster-fathers  of  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  and  dependent,  see  that  our  wards,  whom 
Heaven  has  put  into  our  hands,  are  provided  for.’ 

The  report  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts  takes 
the  ground  that, — 

‘  Our  wealth  is  in  the  mines  of  the  intellect  that  lie  hidden  in  the 
popular  body,  and  not  in  gold  or  silver  coin.’  ‘  To  make  this  wealth 
available,  we  must  labour  not  only  to  extend  some  education  to  all, 
but  to  put  the  best  education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  turn 
it  to  the  best  account’  ‘  No  wastefulness  is  so  mischievous  as  this, 
to  leave  the  high  faculties  to  run  to  waste.’ 

‘  Our  duty  is  “  to  awake  a  just  conception  of  what  is  exalted  in 
feeling  and  conduct,  and  an  inextinguishable  love  of  moral  purity 
and  intellectual  culture.”  The  great  objects  of  school  education  are 
to  give  children  such  habits,  tastes,  and  ideas,  as  will  strengthen 
them  against  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  form 
their  characters  for  further  progress.’ 

When  such  sentiments  and  views  guide  the  managers  of  the 
schools,  may  not  the  Catechism  be  safely  left  to  the  religious  in¬ 
structor  ? 

One  more  extract  must  suffice.  A  Boston  committee  gives 
us  some  light  on  the  effect  of  schools  on  the  population  of  the 
city,  one  half  of  which  now  consists  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
and  their  children.  ‘  By  these  schools  much  has  been  done  to 

*  convert  the  stagnant  pools  of  ignorance  and  vice  into  pure  and 
‘  healthful  fountains  of  knowledge,  whose  life-giving  power  per- 

*  vades  and  penetrates  all  portions  of  society.’ 

A  noble  library,  just  founded  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Bates  of  Lon¬ 
don  of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers,  and  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  will  aid  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  schools. 

The  great  State  of  New  York,  the  most  populous  in  the 
Union,  has  since  1825,  when  the  Erie  canal  was  built,  paid 
marked  attention  to  education. 

De  Witt  Clinton  gave  an  impulse  to  both.  New  York  has 
gradually  been  accumulating  large  funds  for  the  advancement  of 
letters,  and  annually  increasing  its  appropriations  for  that  object. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  several  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  founded,  eleven  of  which  report  to  the  State  in  1851, 
that  1801  students  are  in  attendance.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
academies  also  report  their  pupils  as  15,947,  their  permanent 
endowments  at  #1,694,660.  They  give  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers  as  #247,341,  and  their  libraries  as  containing  72,568 
volumes. 

The  superintendent  of  the  common  free  schools  reports  the 
entire  number  of  school  districts  as  11,297,  and  the  entire 
expenditure  for  1849,  on  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  as 
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1,766,668.  We  have  condensed  from  several  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary. 

Population  of  the  State  in  1850  -  -  .  3,097,394 

ditto  1840  -  -  -  2,428,941 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 

years  in  the  State,  1850  -  -  -  _  735,188 

Number  of  children  of  all  ages  taught  during  the  year  794,500 

Whole  amount  of  money  expended  in  common  schools, 
including  buildings,  salaries,  fuel,  and  books  in  1849  ^1,766,668 

Amount  paid  for  buildings,  fuel,  &c.,  included  in  sum 

above  ^^398,097 

Amount  contributed  by  State  from  general  tax  and  in¬ 
come  of  lands  -  -  -  -  -  $  906,822 

Income  of  school  funds,  1849  -  -  -  -  ,^302,524 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  school  libraries  -  1,449,950 

Average  length  of  school  term,  1849,  eight  months. 

Whole  amount  received  and  expended  in  common 
schools  in  1825,  but  ....  ,^265,720 

The  State  of  New  York,  as  will  appear  from  the  above,  is 
fast  increasing  its  outlay  on  sehools,  and  has  liberally  provided 
a  library  for  each  district.  The  State  has  also  established  normal 
sehools,  which  are  tending  to  improve  the  teachers,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification  for  office  throughout  the  State. 

Teachers’  institutes  have  been  authorised,  and  will  soon  be 
commeneed.  A  school  jounial  has  also  been  established,  whieli 
serves  as  the  official  channel  of  communication  between  the 
superintendent  and  the  ofi^cers  of  the  district,  and  contributes  ta 
the  improvement  of  the  system  of  public  instruction.  The 
library  and  journal,  as  appendages  of  the  common  school,  are 
apparently  peculiar  to  New  York. 

With  respect  to  new  sites  and  structures  for  school-houses, 
the  superintendent  reports  that  an  increased  regard  to  the  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  and  health  both  of  pupils  and  teachers  and  to 
refined  taste,  have  been  manifested.  He  recommends  enlarged 
sites  for  school-houses,  the  introduction  of  tasteful  shrubbery, 
useful  and  ornamental  plants,  and,  while  providing  for  wholesome 
exercise,  would  make  some  provision  for  developing  those  higher 
faculties  of  our  nature,  which  can  appreciate  the  beautiful, 
tasteful,  and  ornamental. 

The  city  of  New  York,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  New 
World,  is  making  progress  in  her  schools.  A  few  years  since 
they  were  inferior  to  those  of  New  England ;  but  of  late  years 
its  most  able  and  influential  citizens  have  taken  them  in  charge, 
and  rapid  improvement  has  been  made.  Normal  schools  have 
been  established,  evening  schools  have  begun  to  instruct  the 
adult  emigrants,  who  land  there  from  Ireland  and  Germany  with- 
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out  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  a  free  academy  has  been 
opened  to  teach  the  higher  branches  and  the  ancient  languages  to 
the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools.  The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  schools.  We  would 
remark,  however,  that  some  deduction  must  be  made  from  the 
aggregate  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  the  city  and 
state  of  New  York,  as  those  who  remove  from  district  to  district 
during  the  year  are  sometimes  twice  entered  on  the  register. 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age,  January,  1850  -  -  -  90,145 

Whole  number  entered  on  register  in  schools  during  the 

year  1849  of  all  ages  -----  102,974 

Number  in  free  academy  _  -  -  -  382 

Number  in  evening  schools  -  -  -  -  3,450 

Number  in  private,  church,  and  other  schools  -  -  18,250 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries,  1850  -  -  ^274,794 

New  buildings  ------  ^32,000 

Repairs  18.660 

Sites . ^41,680 

Cost  of  evening  schools  -  -  -  -  ~  $  16,621 

Cost  of  free  academy  -  -  -  -  .  -  .gf  16,270 

Entire  cost  of  free  schools  -  -  -  -  ^400,029 

Population  of  city  proper,  1850  -  _  -  515,347 

ditto  1840  -  -  -  312,710 

In  the  schools  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  the  exer¬ 
cises  are  usually  begun  by  reading  a  passage  from  the  Bible ; 
but  no  favour  is  shown  to  any  religious  denomination.  The 
degree  of  moral  culture  afforded  by  these  schools — their  influence 
over  the  community,  and  the  favour  with  which  they  are  re¬ 
garded,  may  be  inferred  from  the  extract  we  subjoin  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  the 
legislature  for  1850,  page  19. 

*  The  idea  of  universal  education  is  the  grand  central  idea  of  the 
age.  Upon  this  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  all  the  experience  of 
the  past,  all  the  crowding  phenomena  of  the  present,  and  all  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  tlie  future,  must  rest.  Our  forefathers 
have  transmitted  to  us  a  noble  inheritance  of  national,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  freedom.  They  have  confided  our  destiny  as  a 
people  to  our  own  hands.  Upon  our  individual  and  combined  intel¬ 
ligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism  rest  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  self-government.  We  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  untrue  to 
the  memory  of  our  statesmen  and  patriots,  untrue  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  of  civilisation  and  humanity,  if  we  neglected  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  those  means  by  which  alone  we  can  secure  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  hopes  we  have  exeited.  Those  means  are  the  universal 
education  of  our  future  citizens  without  discrimination  or  distinction. 
Wherever  in  our  midst  a  human  being  exists  with  capacities  and 
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faculties  to  be  developed,  improved,  cultivated,  and  directed,  the 
avenues  of  knowledge  should  be  freely  opened,  and  every  facility 
afforded  to  their  unrestricted  entrance.  Ignorance  should  no  more 
be  countenanced  than  vice  and  crime.  The  one  leads  almost  in¬ 
evitably  to  the  other.  Banish  ignorance,  and  in  its  stead  introduce 
intelligence,  science,  knowledge,  and  increasing  wisdom  and  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  you  remove  in  most  cases  all  those  incentives  to  idleness, 
vice,  and  crime,  which  produce  such  frightful  harvests  of  retribution, 
misery,  and  wretchedness.  Educate  every  child  “  to  the  top  of  his 
“  faculties,”  and  you  not  only  secure  the  community  against  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  ignorant  and  the  criminal,  but  you  bestow  upon  it 
instead,  productive  artisans,  good  citizens,  upright  jurors  and  magis¬ 
trates,  enlightened  statesmen,  scientific  discoverers  and  inventors, 
and  the  di.=pensers  of  a  pervading  influence  in  favour  of  honesty, 
virtue,  and  true  goodness.  Educate  every  child  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  from  the  age  of  four  to  twenty-one,  and  many  of 
your  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  almshouses  will  be  converted  into 
schools  of  industry  and  temples  of  science ;  and  the  amount  now  con¬ 
tributed  for  their  maintenance  and  support  will  be  diverted  into  far 
more  profitable  channels.  Educate  every  child  not  superficially,  not 
partially,  but  thoroughly;  develope  equally  and  healthfully  every 
faculty  of  his  nature,  every  capability  of  his  being,  and  you  infuse 
a  new  and  invigorating  element  into  the  very  life-blood  of  civilisation, 
an  element  which  will  diffuse  itself  throughout  every  vein  and  artery 
of  the  social  and  political  system,  purifying,  strengthening,  and  re¬ 
generating  all  its  impulses,  elevating  its  aspirations,  and  clothing  it 
with  a  power  equal  to  every  demand  upon  its  vast  energies  and 
resources. 

‘  These  are  some  of  the  results  which  must  follow  in  the  train  of  a 
wisely  matured  and  judiciously  organised  system  of  universal  edu¬ 
cation.  They  are  not  imaginary  but  sober  deductions  from  well 
authenticated  facts,  deliberate  conclusions,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  experienced  educators  and  eminent  states¬ 
men  and  philanthropists.  If  names  are  needed  to  enforce  the  lesson 
they  teach,  those  of  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and 
Jefferson,  and  Clinton,  with  a  long  array  of  patriots  and  statesmen, 
may  be  cited.  If  facts  are  required  to  illustrate  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  ignorance  and  crime,  let  the  officer’s  return  of  convictions  in 
the  several  courts  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten  years  be  examined,  and 
the  instructive  lessons  be  heeded.  Out  of  nearly  28,000  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  crime,  but  128  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  good  common 
school  education.’ 

The  influence  of  education  in  New  York  is  still  further  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  system  of  popular  education.  May  28.  1851.  The 
report  appears  to  have  been  in  answer  to  a  message  of  the  mayor 
on  the  increase  of  expense  in  the  police,  almshouse,  and  school 
departments,  which  may  be  ascribed  doubtless  to  the  great 
influx  of  foreign  emigrants.  The  report  is  a  most  able  defence 
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of  a  system  which  has  been  found  in  New  York  to  give  increased 
elevation  to  morals,  additional  value  to  property,  and  higher 
respectability  and  safety  to  the  eity. 

‘The  mayor  has  associated  the  department  of  common  schools 
with  those  of  the  almshouse  and  police.  There  are  near  and  in¬ 
teresting  relations  existing  between  these  several  departments.  So 
intimate  indeed  are  these  relations,  and  so  immediate  and  strong  are 
the  reciprocal  influences  springing  out  of  them,  that  the  more  you 
cherish  and  sustain  the  one,  the  more  you  relieve  the  other,  and  the 
more  liberal  and  diffusive  your  system  of  education,  and  the  more 
you  contribute  for  its  improvement  and  extension,  the  less  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  other  two  departments. 

‘  The  more  you  subject  all  to  the  elevating,  refining,  and  conservative 
influences  of  a  wliolesome,  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training, 
the  more  you  relieve  your  almshouses  and  police.  Extend  educa¬ 
tion,  and  you  diminish  pauperism  and  crime.  Increase  the  number 
of  schools,  and  you  diminish  in  more  than  a  corresponding  degree  the 
number  of  those  who  are  otherwise  to  become  the  recipients  of  your 
charity,  or  the  subjects  of  your  penal  code.  Between  these  alter¬ 
natives  you  must  decide.  Can  the  choice  in  a  civilised  and  Cliristian 
community  be  either  difficult  or  doubtful,  I  will  not  say  to  the 
philanthropist  merely,  but  even  to  the  taxpayer?’ 

The  city  of  New  York  continues  to  increase  its  appropriations 
for  schools ;  and  its  progress  in  the  arts,  commerce,  wealth,  and 
population  attest  their  value. 

The  splendid  library  recently  founded  with  a  bequest  of  half 
a  million  of  dollars  by  Astor,  originally  a  poor  German  emi¬ 
grant,  will  find  many  readers  in  New  York,  and  add  much  to 
the  attraction  of  the  city. 

On  the  southwest.  New  York  borders  on  Pennsylvania,  a  rich, 
central,  agricultural  State,  early  settled  by  the  Swedes,  Germans, 
and  English  Quakers.  In  1682  William  Penn  formed  the  first 
constitution  of  the  colony,  and  incorporated  this  clause  into  his 
frame  of  government.  ‘  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  qualities  which, 
‘  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritences,  must  be 
*  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.’  Al¬ 
though  the  value  of  education  was  thus  recognised  by  the  first 
lawgiver  of  the  colony,  his  successors  appear  to  have  forgotten 
the  policy  enjoined  by  their  ancestors,  and  paid  little  regard  to 
it  until  the  year  1831,  when  the  system  of  popular  instruction 
was  established  in  the  State. 

At  the  outset,  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
apathy  of  the  German  population,  and  the  want  of  competent 
teachers.  These  were  increased  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
in  which  the  State  was  involved  by  the  failure  of  its  banks,  and 
the  management  of  the  public  works ;  but  gradually  these  ob- 
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stacles  have  been  surmounted.  The  State  has  recovered  from 
its  depression,  resumed  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and,  since 
1844,  annually  appropriates  200,000  dollars  in  aid  of  the  public 
schools.  The  value  of  normal  schools  has  also  been  recognised, 
and  several  are  now  established. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  each  is  required 
to  assess  taxes  sufficient,  with  its  proportion  of  the  public  fund, 
to  provide  instruction  for  three  or  four  months  yearly.  We 
subjoin  a  condensed  table  of  the  population,  schools,  and  school 
expenses  of  the  State :  — 

Population  of  the  State,  1850  -  -  -  -  2,311,786 

ditto  1840  -  -  -  -  1,724,033 

Number  of  children  registered  in  schools  in  1851  -  424,344 

ditto  ditto  1835  -  '  32,544 

Average  length  of  short  term,  1835  -  -  -  3  mo.  12  d. 

ditto  1851  -  .  -  5  mo.  1  day 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month  -  -  $11  *20 

ditto  female  ditto  -  -  -  ^10  *15 

Number  of  schools  in  1851  ....  8,510 

ditto  still  required  -  -  -  674 

Entire  expense  of  schools  -  .  -  -  ,g926,447‘65 

Amount  in  above  items  for  structures  -  -  -  ^3!  253,74 106 

In  the  brief  period  of  sixteen  years  the  pupils  have  increased 
thirteen  fold.  The  term  of  instruction  has  been  extended  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  provision  made  to  qualify  a  superior  class  of 
teachers  in  normal  schools. 

Pennsylvania  has  not  only  secured  its  schools,  but  has  as¬ 
certained,  by  its  experience,  that  the  most  efficacious  plan  to 
educate  a  community  is  to  train  the  teachers,  enabling  them  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  the  most  unproved  modes  of  imparting 
what  they  acquire.  The  whole  State  is  alive  to  the  importance 
of  institutions  affording  ample  means  for  teachers  to  learn  their 
duties  before  attempting  to  perform  them  ;  and  those  who  have 
questioned  the  value  of  such  institutions  are  now  their  most  ar¬ 
dent  friends. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools,  after  dilating  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  good  teachers,  and  giving  testimony  to  the 
value  and  popularity  of  the  normal  schools,  submits  to  the  State 
a  plan  for  an  agricultural  college,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  the  most  promising  youth,  and  estimates  the  annual  cost  at 
45,300  dollars. 

Philadelphia,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State,  and  the 
second  city  in  the  Union,  anticipated  the  action  of  the  State, 
but  did  not  commence  its  common  school  system  until  1818,  or 
open  its  schools  to  the  whole  community  until  1836.  In  the 
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last  fifteen  years,  however,  it  has  laid  the  foundations  deep  and 
wide,  and  is  now  making  progress  in  its  free  schools.  No  im¬ 
provement  escapes  its  notice.  The  form,  size,  and  classification 
of  its  schools  are  subjects  of  study.  The  most  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  preparing  teachers  in  normal  institutions. 

Females  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  with  favourable  results.  This  furnishes  a  most 
appropriate  occupation  for  women,  besides  reducing  the  cost  of 
tuition.  A  high  school  has  been  formed  to  receive  the  Uite 
pupils  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
missions  have  been  gradually  raised,  and  the  studies  advanced, 
until  a  collegiate  education  is  now  given  at  the  public  expense, 
and  degrees  of  bachelors  and  masters  of  arts  are  conferred  on  the 
graduates. 

In  this  high  school  are  employed  ten  professors  and  two  as¬ 
sistants.  Five  hundred  and  five  students  are  on  the  register. 
The  course  is  four  years,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  classics, 
French,  Spanish  and  the  higher  mathematics,  logic,  elocution, 
and  philosophy  in  all  its  branches;  chemistry,  navigation  and 
phonetics ;  and  all  who  enter  are  obliged  to  pass  a  severe  ex¬ 
amination  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  The  principal  reporters  of  Congress  are 
phonographic  reporters  from  this  institution.  We  subjoin,  in 
tabular  form,  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia : — 

1840.  1850. 

Population  of  Philadelphia  -  -  -  228,691  408,766 

Number  of  schoolhouses  -  -  -  16  60 

ditto  teachers  _  .  -  190  928 

ditto  scholars  _  _  -  19,000  48,000 

Expenditures  for  schools  -  -  -  190,000  ,^336,000 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  State  and  its  metropolis  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  commerce,  buildings,  |X)pulation  and  the  useful  arts,  show 
that  education  has  not  checked  their  career ;  while  the  popular 
feeling  which  has  been  awakened  in  its  behalf  where  apathy 
formerly  prevailed,  attests  its  beneficial  influence. 

We  have  thus  cited  three  of  the  leading  States,  and  three  of 
the  prineipal  cities  of  the  Union,  to  illustrate  what  progress  the 
United  States  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  in  edueation. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  subject  is  disregarded  in 
other  sections  of  the  Union ;  although  in  some  of  the  southern 
States,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  slavery  exists,  less  zeal 
is  evinced.  Even  there  the  influenee  of  the  leading  States  is 
widely  felt,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  rivalry  is  awakened. 

In  Kichmond  and  New  Orleans  measures  are  in  progress  to 
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improve  their  system  of  free  schools.  In  most  of  the  western  and 
south-western  States,  large  reservations  of  land  have  been  made 
by  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  education,  which  will  soon  be, 
or  already  are,  productive.  The  remote  city  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  border  State  of  Missouri,  appropriates  yearly  100,000 
dollars  to  the  public  schools, — a  sum  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  disbursement  of  New  York ;  and  even  in  Texas,  where  a  few 
years  since  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver  were  used  to  settle  all 
difficult  questions,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  apprises  us  that 
schools  exist  in  every  county,  and  nearly  200  churches  are  in 
progress.  So  many  States  are  now  embarked  in  education,  and 
such  is  the  current  in  its  favour,  that  none  can  resist  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  The  school  rises  in  the  forest,  and  is  but  the 
precursor  of  the  spire  and  belfry  of  the  village  church.  Religion, 
if  it  may  not  guide,  is  a  close  attendant  upon  the  schools  of 
America. 

On  the  western  frontier  of  the  Union  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  lies  the  frontier  State  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  confederacy.  The  adventurous  settlers  have 
but  just  built  their  cabins  and  marked  out  their  shire  towns  and 
villages,  but  they  have  carried  with  them  the  love  for  learning ; 
and  on  those  prairies  where  the  Indian  but  yesterday  figured  in 
the  war-dance,  or  chased  the  buffalo,  the  philosopher  now  plans 
a  system  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

A  superintendent  of  schools  has  already  been  appointed,  and 
education  provided  for  by  an  organic  law.  Tlie  central  govern¬ 
ment  here,  with  wise  liberality,  reserved  for  education  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  land,  valued  at  two  to  three  millions  of 
dollars.  A  portion  is  already  productive.  Public  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  treatise 
by  Mr.  Barnard  on  school  architecture  is  circulated  at  the  public 
expense.  Three  colleges  have  been  founded.  Two  normal 
schools  have  been  instituted;  district  schools  have  been  com¬ 
menced  ;  the  old  theory  that  the  parent  and  schoolmaster  were 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  child  has  been  exploded,  and 
the  State  is  held  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  youth. 

Such  are  the  state  and  prospects  of  education  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  wilderness,  more  than  1200  miles  from  tide  water, 
in  a  State  which  numbered  but  43,000  people  in  1840,  and  but 
192,000  souls  by  the  late  census. 

After  this  glance  at  particular  states  and  cities,  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  results  which  we  condense  from 
Mitchell  into  the  following  summary.  The  returns  embrace 
States  containing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Union.  The  others  have  not  yet  published  their  returns : 
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Number  of  children  in  States  making  returns  of  edu¬ 
cational  age  ..... 

Number  of  children  attending  public  schools  in  same 
Annual  expenditure  on  public  schools  ditto 
Number  of  students  in  colleges,  law,  and  medical 
schools  ...... 

Number  of  volumes  in  public  libraries  of  the  United 
States  ...... 

ditto  college  libraries 

Amount  of  public  school  funds  beside  land  - 
Population  of  the  United  States,  1850 
Estimated  population,  December,  1852 


3,723,756 

2,967,741 

^7,086,693 

18,260 

3,954,375 

846,455 

^17,957,652 

23,256,972 

26,000,000 


The  zeal  for  education  in  the  United  States  has  passed  their 
borders,  already  animates  Upper  Canada,  and  is  gradually  pene¬ 
trating  the  provinces  of  Lower  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Normal  schools  have  been  for  some  time  in  progress  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  will  soon  find  countenance  in  the  other  provinces. 
The  comparative  progress  of  these  colonies  may  be  inferred  from 
the  annexed  table : 


Canada,  West,  1849,  population 

children  in  public  schools  - 
paid  for  salaries  - 
East  „  population 

children  in  public  schools  - 
public  grant 

Nova  Scotia  „  population 

children  in  public  schools  - 
annual  expense  for  same  - 


803,566 

151,891 

^330,720 

768,344 

73,551 

$00,112 

300,000 

30,631 

^136,286 


While  the  upper  province  of  Canada  readily  adopts  the  school 
which  has  borrowed  from  the  improved  system  of  Ireland,  the 
French  inhabitants  of  the  lower  province  eling  more  tenaeiously 
to  their  ancient  usages  and  habits.  Railways,  however,  are 
fast  invading  the  provinces,  and  will  soon  bring  them  in  contact 
with  their  more  mercurial  neighbours,  and  obliterate  their  pre¬ 
judices. 

Our  glance  at  education  in  the  Transatlantic  States’leads  us 
to  some  important  results.  We  glean  from  it,  not  only  the  facts 
that  more  than  3,000,000  of  pupils  attend  the  public  free  schools 
and  that  large  funds  are  aecumulating  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  but  we  deduce  more  interesting  conclusions.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  has  taken  firm  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  and  is  eminently  popular  and  progressive ; 
that  it  IS  pervading  the  entire  country,  and  assuming  a  higher 
tone  and  character. 

There  is  a  determination  in  America  to  unite  the  thinking 
head  with  the  working  hand,  and  to  elicit  all  the  talent  of  the 
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country.  The  system  of  public  schools  drew  Daniel  Webster 
from  obscurity  to  guide  and  enlighten  his  country ;  and  more 
Websters  are  required.  The  respect  for  education  displays  itself 
in  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds  of  the  country  schools.  In 
place  of  the  low  and  comfortless  school-room,  brick  structures 
are  now  reared  in  the  large  towns,  seventy  feet  in  length  by 
sixty  in  width,  and  four  stories  high,  well  ventilated,  and 
warmed  by  furnaces.  The  books  are  improved,  and  libraries 
provided.  The  local  committees  give  place  to  able  superin¬ 
tendents  and  boards  of  control.  Music  is  added  to  the  studies, 
— schools  of  design  are  established, — normal  schools  to  prepare 
teachers,  are  provided.  Institutions  are  started  to  educate  the 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  idiotic :  all  these  are  at  the  public  charge. 
Academies  and  colleges  follow,  and  schools  for  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  divinity  succeed ;  and  to  stimulate  the  whole, 
teachers’  institutes,  school  journals,  and  agents  are  employed  by 
the  State  to  disseminate  information,  and  fan  the  public  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Appeals  are  constantly  made  to  the  public  to  suffer  no 
waste  of  talent  or  intellect ;  to  give  the  luxury  of  learning  to 
the  class  doomed  to  toil,  and  to  counteract  the  bad  influences  of 
the  home  of  the  illiterate  emigrant  by  the  attractions  of  the 
school. 

Under  these  incentives  the  taxes  for  schools  are  cheerfiilly 
paid,  and  education  progresses.  What  are  its  effects?  Do  we 
not  see  them  in  the  quickened  action  of  the  American  mind,  in 
its  more  rapid  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  in  the  application 
of  steam  and  the  great  water  power  of  the  country,  as  a  substitute 
for  labour;  in  teaching  it  to  move  the  spindles,  the  loom,  the 
saw,  drill,  stone-cutter,  and  the  planing,  polishing,  and  sewing 
machines;  in  replacing  the  living  man  and  woman  by  steam 
carpet  looms  and  artificial  reaj>ers ;  in  teaching  the  locomotive 
and  car  to  surmount  steep  acclivities,  and  wind  round  sharp  curves 
at  trifling  expense ;  in  designing  new  models  and  new  modes  of 
constructing,  rigging,  and  steering  ships  upon  the  sea,  diminish¬ 
ing  the  crews  while  doubling  the  speed  and  size  of  the  vessel ; 
inventing  new  processes  for  spinning  and  bleaching;  new  fur¬ 
naces  for  the  steam  engine,  and  new  presses  for  the  printer? 

A  few  years  since,  the  question  was  asked  by  a  distinguished 
divine,  *  Who  reads  an  American  work  ?  ’  The  question  now 
is,  ‘  Who  does  not  read  an  American  book,  journal,  or  news- 
*  paper?’  The  trained  soldier  can  effect  more  than  the  raw 
recruit,  and  the  skilled  artisan  more  than  the  rude  plough-boy. 
Disciplined  America  can  entrust  the  guidance  of  her  mechanism 
and  the  teaching  of  her  children  to  the  tnuned  female,  and  devote 
the  strength  and  talent  of  the  male  to  agriculture,  navigation. 
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construction,  and  invention.  Temperance  seems  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  education.  Thirty  years  since  spirits  were  usei  to 
excess  in  many  of  the  States.  A  marked  change  has  occurred 
as  education  has  advanced,  and  now  in  some  States  the  sale  of 
spirits  is  almost  discontinued.  The  saving  thus  effected  more 
than  counterbalances  the  whole  cost  of  education. 

The  effect  of  education  on  morals  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
progress  of  Massachusetts  in  one  branch  of  manufactures,  that 
of  boots  and  shoes.  While  in  some  countries  the  manufacturer 
dares  not  entrust  the  materials  to  the  workmen  at  their  houses, 
in  this  State  the  artisans  are  scattered  in  their  rural  homes,  the 
materials  sent  to  them  with  entire  confidence,  and  returned 
weekly  ready  for  the  market.  Among  other  great  branches  of 
industry,  this  now  amounts  annually,  in  this  little  State,  to 
6,000,000/.  sterling. 

In  this  same  State,  in  the  face  of  a  large  immigration  of 
labourers  from  Ireland,  and  liberal  outlay  for  their  shelter, 
pauperism  has  been  virtually  receding.  We  learn  from  Hunt’s 
Merchant’s  Magazine  for  June,  1851,  that  in  the  twelve  years 
preceding,  in  that  State,  population  had  increased  40  per  cent., 
wealth  120  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  pauperism  but  38  percent., 
although  2,880  foreigners  were  aided  in  1837,  and  12,334  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  in  1850.  ‘  Thus,  in  twelve  years,’  the  writer 

remarks,  *  the  cost  of  msuntaining  the  poor,  distributed  per  capita 

*  upon  the  population,  has  fallen  from  44  cents,  per  head  to  43, 

*  and  the  percentage  on  property  has  been  actually  reduced  one- 

*  third.  Native  pauperism  is  comparatively  diminished,  and  the 

*  principal  draft  on  the  charity  of  Massachusetts  is  the  temporary 

*  aid  given  to  the  foreign  emigrant.’ 

We  learn  by  the  census  returns  lately  published,  that  in  1850 
the  whole  number  of  churches  and  meeting-houses  in  the  United 
States  was  36,011,  containing  13,849,896  seats,  or  room  for 
three-fifths  of  the  existing  population.  In  this  growing  country 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  under  the  age  of  six ;  and 
if  we  deduct  those  who  from  sickness,  extreme  youth,  old  age, 
or  domestic  duties  are  unable  to  worship  together,  this  must  be 
a  very  liberal  provision.  By  the  same  returns  we  find  the  whole 
number  of  foreigners  in  the  county  was  2,210,828,  or  less  than 
one-tenth  the  entire  population  ;  and  while  the  annual  expense 
for  paupers  was  but  600,000/.,  the  permanent  foreign  paupers 
were  13,437,  and  the  native  36,947  only.  With  respect  to 
crime  the  ratio  is  still  more  striking.  Of  27,000  crimes  in  the 
United  States  during  1850,  no  less  than  14,000  were  committed 
by  foreigners.  In  a  country  whose  natives  are  educated,  more 
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than  half  the  crimes  are  traced  to'illiterate  foreigners,  forming 
lessHhan  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  established  in  America,  that  general 
education  increases  the  efficiency  of  a  nation,  promotes  temper¬ 
ance,  aids  religion,  and  checks  pauperism ;  while  all  concede 
that  it  diminishes  crime.  Why  should  its  effects  be  different 
in  England,  and  why  should  we  not  find,  in  education,  a  cheap 
and  most  admirable  substitute  for  prisons  and  penal  colonies? 
If  in  America,  holders  of  property  sustain  education,  because 
they  insure  tlieir  own  safety,  and  the  security  of  their  fortunes, 
by  the  instruction  of  the  masses,  why  should  not  the  same  re¬ 
sults  attend  education  in  England  ? 

Again,  if  America  with  all  her  accessions  from  natural  growth 
and  immigration,  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  mines  of  intellect 
hidden  in  the  popular  masses ;  if  she  is  not  rich  enough  in  in¬ 
tellect  to  suffer  their  faculties  to  run  to  waste,  can  England, 
comparatively  stationary  in  growth  and  population,  afford  such 
loss  ? 

The  future  contests  of  nations  will  not  be  confined  to  war¬ 
like  encounters.  They  will  be  in  the  field  of  science  and  arts, 
and  that  nation  will  attain  to  the  highest  distinction  which  shall 
excel  in  the  arts  of  peace.  If  other  nations  are  cultivating  and 
developing  the  human  intellect,  let  not  England  be  distanced  in 
the  course.  She  can  appreciate  the  effective  force  of  the  skilled 
artisan,  the  disciplined  soldier,  and  trained  athlete.  Will  she 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  disciplined  mind,  of  educated  labour  ? 
Do  not  her  position,  climate,  and  wealth  enable  her  to  wield 
them  with  the  most  advantage.  If  the  humble  citizen  of  a 
village  in  America  considers  himself  the  foster  father  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  the  natural  guardian  of  those^Hcaven  has 
intrusted  to  him,  and  under  moral  obligations  to  educate  his 
wards,  will  the  philanthropists  of  England  exhibit  less  benevo¬ 
lence  ?  And  is  there  any  country  in  which  the  natural  powers 
of  the  mind  offer  a  more  favourable  field  for  cultivation — in 
which  education  is  likely  to  yield  a  more  plentiful  harvest — 
than  England?  We  have  so  lately  given  a  full  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  popular  education  in  this  country,  that  we 
need  not  here  dwell  upon  its  importance  ;  we  will  only  add  our 
conviction,  that  whenever  the  conflicting  religious  views  which 
now  impede  its  extension  shall  have  been  reconciled,  no  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  merely  economical  character  will  prove  insuperable. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce.  Manchester :  1853. 

2.  Report  of  the  Central  Board  qf  Health  of  Jamaica.  Printed 
for  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly.  Spanish  Town ; 
1852. 

3.  Report  by  Dr.  Sutherland  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
Cases  of  Fever  on  board  the  Steamers  *  La  Plata  ’  and  ‘  Med- 
*way.'’  December,  1852. 

4.  The  Fever  at  Boa  Vista  in  1845-46,  unconnected  with  the 
Visit  of  the  ‘  Eclair  ’  to  that  Island.  By  Gilbert  King, 
M.D.  B»N.,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets.  London: 
1852. 

5.  Some  Account  of  the  last  Yellotc  Fever  Epidemic  of  British 
Guiana.  By  Daniel  Blair,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General  of 
British  Guiana.  Edited  by  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.  S., 
London  and  Edinburgh,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospi¬ 
tals.  London:  1850. 

6.  General  Board  of  Health.  —  Second  Report  on  Quarantine. 
Yellow  Fever.  London:  1852. 

7.  Report  on  the  present  Mode  of  conveying  Small  Pox  and  other 
Fever  Patients  to  the  Hospitals  in  Public  Vehicles.  By  R.  D. 
Grainger,  Esq.  London:  1852. 

^^HAT  very  useful  and  vigilant  association,  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  succinct  review  of  the 
sevei*al  mercantile  questions  to  which  their  attention  had  been 
directed  during  the  year  1852,  pronounce  the  quarantine  regu¬ 
lations,  as  enforced  in  this  country  and  in  others,  to  be  cumber¬ 
some,  cruel,  and  costly,  and  ineffectual  towards  securing  the 
end  for  which  they  .are  established.  We  fear  that  this  opinion, 
however  sound,  will  find  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Copland,  who  reveres  these  regula¬ 
tions  as  ‘  measures  which  alone  can  protect  the  lives  of  thou- 

*  sands,  however  they  may  for  a  time  affect  the  pecuniary 

*  interests  (/f  the  few,  —  of  the  speculator  and  the  capitalist, 
‘  the  modern  curses  of  the  general  community.’  *  Under  this 
denunciation,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  Manchester  to  learn 
that  a  body  very  different  from  their  own  —  the  Central  Board 
of  Health  of  Jamaica,  —  an  island  where,  by  sad  experience, 
the  attributes  of  yellow  fever  and  other  epidemic  diseases  are 
but  too  familiarly  known, — has  condemned  the  same  regula- 

*  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Pestilence,  Hinmagastric,  p.  163. 
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tions,  in  language  even  more  emphatic :  ‘  The  Board,’  say 
they,  *  are  of  opinion  that  Quarantine  Laws,  as  at  present  con- 

*  ducted  in  this  island,  are  an  irksome  encumbrance,  interrupt- 

*  ing  commerce,  obstructing  national  intercourse,  perilling  life, 

*  fostering  and  engendering  disease,  and  squandering  large  sums 

*  of  public  revenue.’ 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  real  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
human  improvement  consists  in  the  opposition  it  must  encoun¬ 
ter  from  all  persons  who  may  be  interested*  in  perpetuating 
the  reign  of  ignorance  and  error,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
principles  upon  which  quarantine  is  conducted  with  reference  to 
two  very  different  diseases,  —  small  pox  and  yellow  fever. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1852,  her  Majesty’s  frigate 
‘  Arethusa  ’  arrived  at  Plymouth,  having  on  board  several 
patients  suffering  from  small  pox,  of  which  disease  some  deaths 
had  occurred  during  the  voyage.  This  is  a  malady  propagable, 
as  we  all  know,  by  the  lancet,  and  which  no  man  denies  to  be 
communicable  by  contagion ;  but  instead  of  placing  the  frigate 
in  quarantine  until  a  certain  number  of  days  should  have 
elapsed  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  latest  victim,  and  thus  con¬ 
fining  the  healthy,  for  an  indefinite  term  of  imprisonment,  in 
the  same  vitiated  atmosphere  with  the  sick  and  the  dying,  the 
authorities  wisely  admitted  the  *  Arethusa  ’  to  free  pratique ; 
the  sick,  twelve  in  number,  were  immediately  landed,  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Boyal  Naval  Hospital,  where  two  of  them  died. 
But  no  epidemic  of  small  pox  broke  out  at  Plymouth  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  humane  course  pursued  on  this  occasion.  The 
disease  was  one  which,  when  appearing  epidemically,  has 
repeatedly  devastated  whole  communities,  in  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  in  other  countries :  it  is  not,  like  yellow  fever,  limited 

*  We  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  of  a 
scientific  contemporary  on  this  subject : — ‘The  administration  of  the 
‘  laws  relating  to  quarantine  is  entrusted  to  a  set  of  persons  whose 
‘  ignorance  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  their  obstinacy.  To  these 
‘  persons  oflices  of  rank,  authority,  and  considerable  emolument  are 
‘  assigned ;  and  indeed  their  authority  rests  upon,  and  their  emolu- 
‘  ments  are  derived  from,  maintaining  the  opinion  and  the  principle 
‘  that  yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  can  be  imported  from 
‘  the  West  Indies  and  the  South  of  Spain.  So  long  as  these  gentle- 
‘  men  are  in  the  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  for  maintaining  these 
‘  opinions,  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  ever 
‘  relinquish  these  opinions,  or  be  made  to  admit  that  yellow  fever  is 
‘  not  contagious  and  cannot  be  imported.  To  expect  such  a  concession 
‘  is  to  require  too  much  from  such  frail  materials  as  those  of  which 
‘  men  and  physicians  are  composed.’  {^Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  April,  1852,  p.  498.) 
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to  climates  and  degrees ;  while,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
malignity  of  its  type  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
twelve  cases  two  terminated  in  death.  If,  then,  the  infliction 
of  quarantine  be  ever  justiflable  as  a  preservative  against  the 
invasion  of  epidemic  diseases,  this  appears  to  have  been  pre¬ 
cisely  the  occasion  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  enforced. 
But  a  system  which  is  founded  in  error  and  administered  by 
caprice,  presents,  at  every  point  which  is  not  concealed  from 
public  scrutiny,  some  inherent  absurdity,  inconsistency,  or  con¬ 
tradiction. 

Properly  speaking,  contagion  implies  actual  contact,  being 
quite  independent  of  atmospheric  agency ;  while  the  influence 
of  infection,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  diffusion  of  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  sick, — in  contradistinction  to  the  wide-spread 
morbific  action  of  a  malarious  atmosphere, — is  confined  within 
extremely  narrow  limits.  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith  says :  —  ‘  The 
‘  sphere  of  deleterious  power  is  in  general  so  extremely  limited 
‘  that  there  have  been  and  still  are  some  physicians  who  believe 
‘  they  are  only  propagated  by  contact.’  On  the  faith  of  his 
own  experience.  Dr.  Haygarth,  in  1796,  first  ventured  to  open 
fever  wards  in  a  common  hospital,  ‘  numerous  facts  having 
‘  proved  that  a  person  liable  to  receive  the  small  pox  was  not 
‘  infected  by  a  patient  in  the  distemper  when  placed  at  a  very 
*  little  distance.’ 

In  truth,  the  evidence  proving  the  narrowness  of  the  sphere 
of  even  the  most  virulent  contagion,  shows  the  groundlessness 
of  the  alarm  respecting  this  dreaded  agent,  and  points  to  the 
certiun  means  of  destroying  it. 

‘  At  the  first  rise  or  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  pestilence,’  say  the 
Jamaica  Board  of  Health,  ‘  the  proportional  mortality  is  always 
greatest ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  decline,  whether  a  few  months 
or  weeks  only  comprise  the  whole  career,  the  disease  loses  much  of 
its  fatal  character,  putting  entirely  out  of  view  the  interference  of 
medical  art  in  either  case.  The  circumstances  attending  the  spread, 
period  of  violence,  and  decline  of  epidemic  disease,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  laws  of  contagion.  Experience  has  fully  proved 
that  sanitary  measures  will  mitigate  the  violence  and  prevent  the 
origin  of  epidemic  diseases.  It  matters  little  whether  the  disease  is 
contagious  or  not.  Tlie  contagion  of  any  disease — small  pox  itself — 
can  do  but  little  harm  at  any  time  in  any  country,  unless  there  be  a 
strong  predisposition  of  body,  concurring  with  a  pestilential  season. 
Tiie  signs  or  indications  of  this  pestilential  season  (for  they  do  exist), 
and  the  way  to  remove  this  predisposition  or  remote  cause  of  disease, 
is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  prevention  against  a  foreign  con¬ 
tagion.  The  history  of  epidemics  all  over  the  world,  the  observations 
of  the  most  enlightened  inquirers,  seem  all  to  prove  that  the  whole 
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apparatus  of  an  epidemic  pestilence,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  the 
production  of  the  country  where  it  rages.’ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  miasms  connected  with  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  miasms  which  produce  remittent  and  intermittent 
fever, — are,  under  certain  meteorological  conditions,  capable  of 
prolonged  suspension  in  the  air.  But  philosophical  inquirers 
and  careful  observers  deny  that  exhalations  from  the  living 
body  possess  the  same  property,  or  that  they  can  be  conveyed 
unchanged  through  the  atmosphere.  They  eonsider  it  to  be 
csfciblished  by  indubitable  evidence  that  the  moment  these  ex¬ 
halations  reach  the  external  atmosphere,  they  are  merged  in  it, 
their  injurious  properties  are  thereby  destroyed,  and  though, 
when  pent  up  in  a  close  unventilated  room,  they  may  acquire 
such  concentration  and  virulence  as  to  produce  a  partial  or 
domestic  malaria,  locally  infectious  within  the  limits  of  the 
apartment  in  which  it  is  generated,  yet,  when  they  once  pass 
into  the  ocean  of  air,  they  disappear,  as  drops  of  rain  are  lost  in 
the  ocean  of  w'ater.  The  property  thus  possessed  by  air  to 
neutralise  and  destroy  these  exhalations,  reveals  to  us  a  wise 
provision  of  nature  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  admission 
of  the  ‘  Arethusa  ’  to  pratique,  and  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  sick  who  were  suffering  under  a  malignant  contagious  disease 
from  the  ‘  sick  bay  ’  of  that  frigate  to  a  well-ventilated  hospital, 
were,  therefore,  measures  not  less  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  than  to  those  of  humanity. 

The  very  different  proceedings  recently  adopted  by  the  qua¬ 
rantine  authorities  at  another  port  in  the  Channel  on  the  arrival 
of  successive  West  India  steam-packets,  on  board  of  which  yel¬ 
low  fever  had  occurred  during  the  voyage,  and  the  great  imj)ort- 
ance  of  the  subject  in  a  sanitary  as  well  as  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  provoke  an  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of  those  pro¬ 
ceedings,  into  the  attributes  of  that  disease,  and  into  the  merits 
of  quarantine  as  a  preventive  against  its  introduction  into  this 
or  any  other  country.  Of  these  proceedings  we  collect  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  from  the  public  journals.  Yellow  fever 
having  broken  out  in  the  mail  steamer  ‘  La  Plata,’  on  her 
voyage  from  St.  Thomas,  she  was,  on  arriving  at  Southampton, 
placed  in  quarantine.  The  mails  were  put  into  a  boat,  and 
towed  to  the  quarantine  brig,  near  Hyde.  The  mail  bags,  loose 
letters,  ship’s  papers,  and  newspapers  were  thrown  from  the 
boat  into  the  brig,  and  by  means  of  tongs,  each  letter,  news¬ 
paper,  and  bag  was  held  and  smoked  over  a  lighted  stove,  in 
which  the  charmed  drugs  were  burning.  These  rites,  which 
lasted  an  hour,  being  concluded,  the  mails  were  landed ;  but 
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‘ - hsB  nugiE  seria  ducunt 

In  mala  ;* 

and  the  Governments  of  Southern  Europe,  upon  which,  for 
’  sixteen  years,  we  have  been  urging  the  abandonment  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  may  fairly  retort  upon  us  our  own 
revival  of  its  most  absurd  mummeries. 

On  the  following  day.  Lord  St.  Germans,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  put 
questions  to  the  Government  as  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
release  of  the  healthy.  Lord  Lonsdale,  being,  as  President  of 
the  Council,  responsible  for  the  administration  of  quarantine, 
though  professing  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  stated  unreservedly  and  without  any  qualification, 
that  ‘  he  had  given  orders  that  the  parties  should  be  relieved 
‘  from  quarantine ;  ’  adding  that  ‘  he  had  sent  down  the  physi- 
‘  cian  to  the  Board  to  give  the  proper  directions.’  On  the 
next  morning  the  Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  quarantine  officer  of  the  port,  proceeded  on  board 
/  La  Plata,’  and,  certain  formalities  having  been  gone  through, 
the  following  certificate  was  issued  by  them :  — 

‘  Custom  House,  Southampton. 

‘  This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  this  day  been  on  board  the  Royal 
Mail  steam  ship  “  La  Plata,”  and  have  most  carefully  examined  the 
crew  and  convalescents  of  the  said  vessel,  and  find  that  the  latter  are 
j)rogres8ing  most  favourably ;  and  having  ascertained  that  there  have 
not  been  any  fresh  cases  of  yellow  fever  for  the  last  seven  days,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  interior  of  the  “  La  Plata”  is  in  a  most  healthy 
state,  and  have  consequently  released  her  from  quarantine. 

‘  William  Pym, 

‘  Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine. 

‘John  Wiblin,  F.R.C.S., 

‘  Quarantine  Officer,  Port  of  Southampton.’ 

This  certificate,  which  was  as  little  creditable  to  our  fair 
dealing  as  the  performances  with  the  tongs  had  been  to  our 
science,  was  issued,  and  the  inspection  of  the  steamer  was  made 
on  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  after  Lord  Lonsdale  had 
assured  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  given  orders  that  the 
parties  should  be  unconditionally  released  from  quarantine,  and 
had  sent  down  Sir  W.  Pym  to  give  the  proper  directions.  Mr. 
Napier,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  steamer,  now  took  a  lodging 
in  the  town,  where  he  slept  every  night,  working  by  day  in  the 
engine-room,  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  ship*  ;  he  was  taken 

*  ‘  And,  as  I  was  informed,  attributed  his  illness  to  his  having 
worked  there.’  {Dr.  Sutherland’s  Report,  p.  3.) 
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ill  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  died  of  unequivocal  yellow 
fever  on  the  5th  of  December,  fifteen  days  after  the  ship  had 
been  released  by  the  quarantine  officers  for  the  reasons  assigned 
by  them  in  the  foregoing  certificate.  Four  days  after  the  death , 
of  ]SIr.  Napier  the  mail  steamer  ‘  Medway  ’  arrived  at  South¬ 
ampton,  having  also  had  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  some 
deaths  during  the  voyage ;  her  passengers,  luggage,  mails,  &c. 
were  landed  immediately  without  any  of  the  ceremonials  observed 
in  the  former  case,  nor  was  yellow  fever  communicated  to  any 
one  by  Mr.  Napier,  or  by  any  other  person  who  landed  from 
either  ship. 

Ten  days  afterwards  the  ‘Orinoco’  mail  steamer  arrived 
at  Southampton  under  similar  circumstances.  On  the  following 
day  she  was  visited  by  the  Superintendent- General  of  Quaran¬ 
tine,  the  local  officer  of  quanintine,  and  the  marine  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Company,  who  all  went  on  board,  and  re¬ 
mained  considerably  more  than  an  hour  conversing  with  the 
captain,  officers,  and  passengers.  At  this  time  not  a  man  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  yet  the  ship  was  placed  in  quarantine, 
her  visitors  returning  to  the  town.  While  in  quarantine  a 
gentleman  who  incautiously  visited  and  kissed  his  sister,  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  the  steamer,  was  in  consequence  forbidden  to  leave 
the  ship  by  the  medical  officer  of  quarantine,  who  himself  was 
accustomed  to  go  on  board  and  return  home  every  day,  gene¬ 
rally  taking  his  luncheon  wdth  the  officers  of  the  ship. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  steamer  *  Magdelena  ’  arrived  at 
Southampton,  having  been  very  unhealthy  during  the  voyage, 
ten  persons  having  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  last  case  of 
yellow  fever  occurred  on  the  26th,  and  the  last  death  on  the 
28th  of  December ;  j)ratique  was  instantly  granted.  The  ‘  Times  ’ 
report  thus  quaintly  concludes;  ‘We  regret  to  learn  that 
‘  another  death  took  place  this  evening  since  the  vessel  has  been 
‘  granted  pratique,  the  chief  steward  having  just  breathed  his 
‘  last ;  his  malady  has  been  a  bilious  or  yellow  fever.’  The  mail 
steamer  ‘  Parana’  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  was  kept  in  quarantine  till  the  22nd.  The  newspapers 
relate  the  sufferings  of  the  anxious  relatives  of  those  who  were 
imprisoned  in  this  ship  by  quarantine,  and  the  Captain  says, — 

‘  Dr.  Barton,  surgeon  of  the  ship  and  myself,  informed  the 
‘  Health  Officers  that  we  had  but  one  person  ill  out  of  150 
‘  souls,  and  that  he  was  ill  from  the  effects  of  yellow  fever,  but 
‘  without  any,  and  convalescent,  although  not  able  to  leave  his 
‘  bed  at  that  time ;  but  could  he  have  been  landed  then,  and 
‘  received  proper  comforts,  nursing,  &c.  (which  are  impossible 
‘  to  have  on  board  the  best  of  ships)  the  chances  were  in  favour 
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*  of  his  recovery.  As  it  is,  from  the  cold  and  damp  caused  by 
‘  the  heavy  rains  of  last  night,  combined  with  the  di8aj)point- 

*  ment  of  not  seeing  his  family,  he  has  relapsed  into  a  state 
‘  from  which  there  is  little  hope  of  his  recovery.’  The  news¬ 
paper  of  the  following  day  announces  the  death  of  the  man, 
adding,  that  his  wife  was  allowed  to  go  on  board  to  attend  him 
in  his  last  moments.  Such  is  quarantine  as  practised  in  England 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ! 

At  the  very  same  time  that  these  performances  were  enacting 
at  Southampton,  our  own  colonies  were  opportunely  exhibiting 
to  the  world  successful  examples  of  the  true  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  an  enlightened  Government  in  such  an  emergency.  The 
homeward-bound  mail  packets  were  not  the  only  steamers  which 
departed  from  St.  Thomas  during  the  epidemic  of  1852.  We 
have  authentic  accounts  of  several  steamers,  all  of  which  coaled 
at  the  same  wharf  there*,  in  all  of  which  tlie  epidemic  broke  out 
shortly  after  leaving  it,  all  of  which  received  free  pratique  on 
arriving  at  their  several  destinations  with  persons  suffering  under 
the  severest  form  of  the  disease,  and  none  of  which  communi¬ 
cated  the  epidemic  to  a  single  individual  at  either  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  ports  within  the  yellow  fever  zone,  at  which  their  several 
crews  and  passengers,  sick  as  well  as  healthy,  Avere  landed. 

The  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  H.  M.  ship  ‘Dauntless’ twenty- 
one  hours  after  leaving  St.  Thomas ;  at  Barbados  she  received 
pratique  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  fever  still  raging  on 
boai’d  with  intense  malignity.  During  upwards  of  six  weeks 
157  yellow  fever  patients  (of  whom  65  died)  were  admitted 
from  the  ship  into  the  general  hospital,  where  they  were  in¬ 
termingled  with  other  patients  affected  with  various  complaints, 
none  of  whom  or  of  the  hospital  attendants  caught  the  disease, 

*  Mr.  Bacon  Phillips,  surgeon  of  ‘  La  Plata,’  in  his  interesting 
account  of  the  fever  in  that  sliip,  says  that  he  never  left  this  wharf 
(and  he  has  done  so  some  twenty  times)  without  finding  some 
few  sporadic  cases  of  fever  a  few  days  after  going  to  sea.  In  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  situation 
Avhere  the  localising  conditions  of  miasma  are  so  apparent  as  at  this 
spot.  An  engineer  of  ten  years’  experience  in  the  West  Indies  told 
Mr.  Phillips  that  he  always  dreads  taking  in  coal  that  has  been  wetted 
by  rain,  for  he  invariably  noticed  that  it  was  followed  by  sickness 
among  the  men  in  the  engine  department.  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  very 
intelligent  surgeon  of  the  ‘  Orinoco,’  also  observed  that  after  coaling 
some  form  of  fever  was  sure  to  show  itself  among  the  crew  a  few 
hours  after  leaving  the  wharf  at  eitlier  of  the  company’s  depots.  In 
the  ‘  Orinoco’  the  malady  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  fire¬ 
men,  coal  trimmers,  and  servants.  This  subject  deserves  further 
careful  investigation. 
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and  *  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  fever,’  writes 
the  Governor,  ‘either  in  the  garrison  or  the  city,  which  can 
‘  be  traced  to  the  ship  or  to  her  crew.’  This  great  experi¬ 
ment,  or  rather  series  of  experiments,  carried  on  daily  for 
so  long  a  |x;riod,  is  the  more  honourable  to  Sir  W.  Cole- 
brooke,  the  Governor,  to  the  leading  practitioners,  and  to  the 
other  influential  persons  by  whom  he  was  steadily  supported 
on  this  occasion,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  fully  aware  of 
the  prejudices  and  fears  prevailing,  in  countries  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  unknown,  respecting  the  supposed  communicability  of 
yellow  fever  by  contagion.  II.  M.  S.  ‘  Highflier  ’  arrived  at 
Jamaica  from  St.  Thomas  on  the  23rd  of  December  under 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  the  ‘  Dauntless’  at  Bar¬ 
bados,  and  received  free  pratique  immediately.  Dr.  Watson, 
the  able  physician  of  the  hospital  at  Port  Royal,  fortified  in 
the  opinion  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  the  results  of  many 
similar  experiments  in  that  place,  recommended  that  there 
should  be  no  interruption  to  the  ‘  Highflier’s  ’  people  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  shore,  but  intimated  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  strangers  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  ship  so  long 
as  the  disease  continued  in  her.  The  sick  were  accordingly 
received  into  the  hospital  at  Port  Royal,  where  they  were 
mingled  with  the  other  patients;  and  the  ofl&cers  and  crew 
enjoyed  free  communication  with  the  shore.  ‘  The  result  of 
‘  this  experiment,’  says  Dr.  Watson,  ‘  of  exposing  so  many 
‘  persons  (who  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  susceptible)  to  the 
‘  contagion  of  yellow  fever — to  direct  communication  with  the 
‘  disease — has  been,  as  far  as  it  goes,  highly  adverse  to  the 

*  imposition  of  quarantine  in  such  cases,  for  no  single  instance 
‘  of  any  kind  of  fever  followed  the  landing  of  the  “  Highflier’s  ” 

*  sick  or  the  free  intercourse  of  her  officers  and  people  with  the 
‘  town,  either  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  town.’  ‘  It  has  excited 

*  considerable  surprise  here  that  the  “  La  Plata  ”  was  subjected 
‘  to  quarantine  on  her  arrival  in  England,  because  she  had 
‘  yellow  fever  on  board,  after  quarantine  measures  had  been 

*  denounced  as  inefficient  by  the  Central  Board  of  Health. 
‘  Reflecting  on  the  rapid  and  constant  intercourse  which  now 
‘  takes  place  between  England  and  the  countries  where  yel- 
‘  low  fever  is  endemic, — bearing  in  mind,  too,  the  atrocity  of  con- 
‘  fining  people  in  a  pest  ship,  in  places  where  no  proper  houses 
‘  are  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the  manifold  annoyances 
‘  which  must  accompany  necessary  or  unnecessary  quarantine, 

*  I  have  made  the  above  representation,  which  proves  that  in 
‘  the  instance  of  the  “  Highflier”  no  harm  resulted  from  landing 
‘  persons  who  were  in  the  worst  stages  of  the  malady ;  such 
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‘  examples  will  encourage  the  advocates  of  the  more  humane 
‘  system  of  dealing  with  such  epidemics  as  furnishing  evidence 
‘  of  the  uselessness  of  quarantine.’  According  to  Dr.  Chamber- 
laine,  who  had  been  health  officer  at  Kingston  for  twenty-five 
years,  yellow  fever  patients  were  frequently  landed  from  the  mail 
steamers  and  received  into  lodging-houses  at  Kingston,  but  the 
disease  did  not  extend  to  a  single  individual  there ;  some  yellow- 
fever  patients  from  the  ‘  Orinoco  ’  also  were  received  into  the 
Kingston  Hospital,  and  placed  in  beds  adjoining  those  in  which 
were  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  the  West  Indian  hospitals,  so  convinced  are 
the  medical  men  there  of  the  non-contagious  character  of  this 
disease.  In  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  which  by  direction  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
furnished  to  the  authorities  at  Cartagena  (New  Granada),  the 
quarantine  regulations  formerly  enforced  there  against  yellow 
fever  had  been  rescinded,  and  patients  were  continually  landed 
from  the  West  Indian  mail  steamers  during  the  epidemic  sea¬ 
son  of  1852,  without  in  any  instance  communicating  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  others.  And  we  learn  from  our  consul  there,  that  the 
cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Cartagena  *  were  exclusively  confined 
*  to  persons  landed  from  the  Steam  Packet  Company’s  ships,  and 
‘  in  no  way  affected  the  health  of  the  town.’  Two  officers  and 
ten  men  from  the  *  Dee  ’  were  received  into  the  general  hospital, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  all  returned  to  their  ship  convalescent,  but  the  disease 
was  not  communicated  to  any  other  person.  The  mail  steamer 
‘  Esk,’  from  St.  Thomas,  arrived  in  November  at  Nassau 
with  eight  yellow  fever  patients  on  board;  she  received  free 
pratique,  six  of  the  patients  were  landed  and  distributed  in 
three  different  houses  in  the  town,  two  remained  on  board  ;  all 
had  free  intercourse  with  their  friends  and  attendants,  and  the 
disease  did  not  attack  any  other  person,  though  it  had  there¬ 
tofore  prevailed  and  proved  very  fatal  at  Nassau. 

Yellow  fever  being  a  disease  alien  to  our  soil,  our  sole  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  must  be  obtained  from  other  climes.  But  before 
giving  credence  to  narratives  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  yellow 
fever  epidemics,  we  must  be  satisfied  not  only  that  our  inform¬ 
ants  had  the  desire,  the  perseverance,  the  leisure,  and  the  ability 
to  elicit,  but  that  they  actually  elicited  the  Avhole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  In  a  well-educated  highly  civilised 
community,  with  free  discussion,  and  a  numerous  body  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  to  observe  and  compare  facts,  and  the  time,  order,  and 
manner  of  their  occurrence,  this  security  may  be  obtained,  but 
it  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  We  must  have  all  the  facts 
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before  us ;  not  the  inferenees  or  presumptions  of  a  partisan 
expeeting  preferment  if  he  ean — by  presenting  us  with  fortuitous 
coineidenees  in  the  guise  of  eause  and  effept — fabricate  a  plau¬ 
sible  case  to  prop  a  falling  superstition,  by  whom  what  is  hoped 
is  readily  believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently  told. 
What  he  asserts  confidently  he  is  bound  to  prove  clearly ;  if  the 
evidence  be  defective,  the  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied  by  con¬ 
jecture,  the  failure  is  fatal ;  we  must  have  proof,  not  surmises  ; 
if  tlie  evidence  be  not  complete  in  all  its  parts,  cadit  queestio. 

From  very  early  times, — from  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
upon  whose  evidence  that  natural  diseases  ‘  were  heightened  to 
‘  a  great  excess  by  the  subtilty  of  the  devil  co-operating  with 
‘  the  malice  of  these  we  term  witches,  at  whose  instance  he  doth 
‘  these  villanics,’  Sir  !Matthew  Hale  convicted  two  poor  women 
of  witchcraft, — from  the  days  of  Dr.  Mead,  upon  whose  advice 
quarantine  was  established  in  Great  Britain,  and  who,  as  we 
learn  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  was  deceived  by  Dc  Foe’s  fabulous 
‘  Journal  of  the  Plague,’ — the  medical  profession  has  betrayed 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  credulity  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
and  spread  of  epidemics,  and  has  from  time  to  time  allowed 
itself  to  be  deluded  by  fables  much  less  interesting  than  the 
novel  which  beguiled  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  not  more 
truthful  than  the  ‘  Great  Discovery  of  Witches  in  Denmark,’ 
upon  which  the  Philosophic  Enquirer  into  Vulgar  Errors  un¬ 
warily  founded  his  opinion,  when  giving  before  the  devout  Lord 
Hale  that  evidence*  which  sent  two  helpless  women  to  the 
gallows.  Chronologically  arranged,  the  tales  of  yellow  fever 
epidemics  alone  would  supply  materials  for  an  interesting  addi¬ 
tional  chapter  in  the  History  of  Fiction.  The  curious  in  such 
literature  will  find  them  collected  with  great  care  in  Copland’s 
*  Dictionary  of  Medicine,’  titles  ‘  Pestilence,  Hajmagastric,’ — 
‘  Protection  from  Foreign  Pestilences.’ 

The  phenomena  of  epidemics — of  those  diseases  which  excite 
alarm  by  a  great  number  of  deaths  following  the  same  symptoms 
in  a  short  space  of  time — have  in  all  ages  excited  attention; 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  knowledge  the  spirit  of 
enlightened  inquiry  arose,  and  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  pes¬ 
tilence  to  local  causes,  and  which  is  found  in  many  ancient 
writers,  was  given  to  the  world.  These  local  causes  are  not, 
however,  readily  acknowledged  by  persons  living  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence,  for  the  doctrine  that  epidemics,  or 
diseases  attacking  numerous  persons  simultaneously,  spread  by 
contact  of  the  healthy  with  the  sick  is  far  more  acceptable  in 
that  state  of  mind  which  pestilence  engenders ;  — 

*  6  St.  Tr.  697. 
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‘  In  every  clime,’  observes  Humboldt,  ‘  men  fancy  to  derive  con¬ 
solation  in  the  idea  that  a  disease  which  is  considered  pestilential  has 
been  brought  from  abroad.  This  belief  flatters  the  national  pride. 
To  inhabit  a  country  which  produces  epidemics  might  be  deemed  a 
humiliating  cireumstance ;  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  consider  that 
the  malady  is  a  foreign  one,  and  that  its  breaking  out  has  been  merely 
the  effect  of  an  accident  against  which  it  will  be  easy  to  guard  in 
another  instance.  The  people  immediately  adopt  this  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  because  it  is  easily  comprehended.  The 
medical  men,  on  their  side,  in  general  rest  satisfied  with  it,  because 
the  word  importation  relieves  them  from  all  responsibility,  and  from 
the  trouble  of  investigating  the  nature  and  real  cause  of  the  disorder. 
From  this  has  arisen  that  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  doctrine 
of  importation  has  been  eagerly  received  by  all  classes  when  an  epi¬ 
demic  manifests  itself  in  a  country,  and  a  vessel,  a  traveller,  or  a 
parcel  of  goods  arrive  at  the  same  time.  So  it  is  that  the  Havannah, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  seaport  towns  of  the  United  States,  constantly 
accuse  each  other  of  the  importation  of  the  yellow  fever  during  the 
summer  months,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  refer  to  the  arrival 
of  Greek  vessels  the  appearance  of  the  plague ;  when  in  Greece  and 
Constantinbple,  the  disease  was  attributed  to  vessels  coming  from 
Alexandria  and  Rosetta.’ 

Let  an  epidemic  rage,  and  to  a  mind  overpowered  by  alarm, 

*  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner,’  the  doctrine  that  the  pestilence 
spreads  by  contact  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  therefore  the 
most  easily  believed  ;  it  requires  no  exercise  of  the  reason  from 
a  mind  which  has  for  the  time  been  abandoned  by  its  reason¬ 
ing  powers.  To  a  mind  of  which  the  perfeeptive  powers  are 
deadened,  it  apparently  appeals  to  facts ;  and  to  a  mind  possessed 
by  fear,  it  offers  the  eonsolation  of  safety,  by  withdrawal  from 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  thus  escaping  the  dreaded  pheno¬ 
mena  altogether.  This  doctrine  of  the  spread  of  epidemics  by 
contagion,  though  apparently  originating  with  the  vulgar, 
gradually  insinuated  itself  into  medical  literature  in  a  dark  and 
superstitious  age.  But  no  one  in  our  times  has  ventured  to 
assert  that  he  ever  personally  traced  the  course  of  an  epidemic, 
from  its  source,  by  contagion;  for  no  man  has  himself  per¬ 
sonally  seen  the  introduction  of  an  epidemic,  and  traced  its  pro¬ 
gress  from  person  to  person  through  an  entire  locality;  and 
this  supposed  personal  observation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  an 
epidemic  resolves  itself,  when  closely  examined,  into  the  mere 
adoption  at  second  hand  of  the  reports,  or  rather  the  gossip  of 
others,  —  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  credulous  in  a 
time  of  panic,  —  people  of  the  lowest  class  and  dwelling  in  the 
vile  haunts  of  fever. 

*  The  epidemics  of  Jamaica,’  say  the  Board  of  Health  of  that 
island,  ‘  come  and  go  and  are  forgotten.’  Not  one  single  cpide- 
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mic  witnessed  by  the  health  officers  there  could  be  attributed  to 
importjition.* 

Correct  observation  has  established  that  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  disease  has  seized  a  number  of  persons  sufficient 
to  strike  alarm  by  showing  that  its  presence  epidemically  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  it  has  at  intervals  of  time  attacked  individuals 
apart  from  each  other,  presenting  all  the  symptoms  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  disease,  even  the  most  malignant.  These  early 
cases  of  the  epidemic  are  identical  not  only  with  the  great  mass 
of  cases  which  prevail  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  but  also 
with  the  ordinary  scattered  (or  sporadic)  cases  of  the  same 
disease  which  api)ear  in  the  sickly  season  of  the  year  in  the 
climates  appropriate  to  yellow  fever,  and  which  sporadic  cases 
are  also  occasionally  characterised  by  the  same  malignant 
symptoms  as  mark  the  disease  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  it  to  prevail  so  extensively  as  to  become  epidemic.  These 
sporadic  cases,  in  themselves  indisputably  proving  the  local  origin 
of  the  pestilence,  having  been  always  known  and  observed, 
render  the  disease  familiar  to  the  practitioners  of  the  place,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  few  such  cases  excites  of  course  no  alarm  ; 
but  when  the  atmosphere  becoming  pestilential  produces  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease,  the  few  first  straggling  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  which  of  themselves  have  created  neither  surprise  nor 
apprehension,  are  ere  long  followed  by  a  great  number  of  similar 
attacks  close  together  in  space,  almost  simultaneous  in  time,  and 
of  high  mortality,  and  the  maximum  is  now  soon  attained 
which  is  vulgarly  considered  to  be  the  epidemic,  and  the  causation 
of  which  is  then  diligently  sought  for  in  contagion  from  some 
foreign  source,  —  the  re.al  beginning  of  the  epidemic  having 
passed  unheeded. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  period  of  incubation  is  a  favourite  in¬ 
strument  for  tracing  an  epidemic  to  importation.  When  a 
swarm  of  cases,  nearly  simultaneous,  announces  the  outbreak  of 
an  epidemic,  if  any  one  of  them  can  be  connected,  however  re¬ 
motely,  with  a  low  lodging  frequented  by  seamen,  or  with  a 
bag  of  foul  clothes  or  an  old  jacket  from  a  ship,  this  convenient 
*  period  of  incubation  ’  will  remove  all  difficulties.  Though  the 
disease  may  not  have  manifested  itself  in  this  chosen  instance 
until  some  days  after  it  had  appeared  in  several  others,  this 
single  case  is  antedated  by  such  a  prolongation  of  the  incubative 
period  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  precede  its  predecessors. 
This  is  accomplished,  by  the  process  of  self-deception,  in  the  fol- 

*  Yellow  fever  patients  constantly  arrive  at  Kingston,  and  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  never  been  put  in  quarantine.  {Jamaica 
Report,  p.  41.)  , 
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lowing  manner: — ^;The  epidemic  was  derived  from  a  foreign 
source  by  contagion ;  this  is  the  only  case  which  can  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  foreign  source  ;  this,  therefore,  muit  have  been  the 
first  case  of  actual  seizure ;  but  through  some  peculiarity  in  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  which  we  must  assume  to  have  ex¬ 
isted,  though  it  cannot  be  discovered  or  explained,  and  which 
gave  him  the  power  of  retarding  the  development  of  the  disease, 
the  period  of  incubation  was  in  this  instance  some  days  longer 
than  in  those  in  which  the  disease  was  first  manifested,  and  in 
which,  moreover,  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
satisfactorily  marked. 

In  describing  the  characteristics  of  yellow  fever  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  well-examined  and  well-authenticated 
cases.  Reports  from  small,  distant,  or  semi-barbarous  com¬ 
munities,  where  no  intelligent  public  opinion,  no  press,  nor  any 
independent  impartial  critic  is  present  to  watch  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  expose  the  mistakes  or  omissions  of  an  inaccurate 
reporter,  we  shall  discard.  The  memorable  and  strongly 
attested  vision  of  the  sea  serpent  by  H.  M.  S.  ‘  DaBdalus,’ 
furnishes  a  remarkable  warning  not  to  place  implicit  reliance 
on  statements  proceeding  from  small  bodies  of  men  even  where 
there  is  no  intention  or  motive  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  to 
practise  any  deception. 

The  Report  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  of  Jamaica  is  a 
valuable  document,  presenting  us  with  a  very  accurate  and 
circumstantial  statement  of  the  sanitary  and  social  condition  of 
that  colony  ;  it  furnishes  us  with  all  the  details  of  the  employ¬ 
ments,  customs,  dwellings,  clothing,  food,  and  prevailing 
dise.ases  of  the  population,  and  describes  minutely  every  branch 
of  their  sanitary  and  social  economy.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Report  teaches  us  that  yellow  fever  originates  in  local  causes ; 
that  it  does  not  arise  from  importation,  or  spread  by  contact 
even  in  a  climate  most  favourable  to  its  dissemination,  yellow 
fever  patients  being  continually  landed  on  the  island  without 
extending  the  disease;  and  that  intermittent,  remittent,  and 
yellow  fever  are  all  one  and  the  same  disease,  arising  from  the 
same  causes,  produced  by  the  same  poison,  hut  varying  only  in 
degree. 

‘  Epidemics  of  fever  in  this  island^  are  often  confined  to  certain 
districts ;  showing  that  the  local  causes  are  then  and  there  in  force. 
Thus,  at  this  very  time,  severe  fevers  are  prevalent  in  St.  Thomas  in 
the  East  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Yale,  places  wide  apart  and  uncon¬ 
nected  ;  at  other  times  the  cause  is  more  general  and  it  rages  over  the 
whole  island ;  months  and  years  sometimes  pass  without  the  disease 
occurring  either  in  a  sporadic  or  epidemic  form,  and  then  suddenly  it 
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bursts  out  with  all  its  force.  These  fevers  are  common  to  all  classes ; 
some,  however,  deny  that  the  black  race  can  suffer  from  yellow  fever : 
instances  however  do  occur,  though  rarely.  The  prevalent  opinion 
that  one  attack  of  yellow  fever  defends  the  person  from  another  is 
decidedly  fallacious.’  {Jamaica  Report,  p.  153). 

Though  such  an  authority  on  such  a  subject  is  decisive*,  it 
may  be  useful  to  add  the  results  of  experienee  elsewhere,  as 
given  to  us  from  trustworthy  sources.  Epidemic  yellow  fever 
confines  itself  to  those  regions  where,  for  several  successive 
weeks,  the  thermometer  ranges  from  76°  to  86°  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  without  the  Tropics,  it  never  prevails  before  the  summer 
solstice.  It  appears  incapable  of  being  producetl  in  a  cool 
country,  or  even  in  its  own  region  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  cold  wind.  Thus  at  Gibraltar,  in  1810,  an  incipient  epi¬ 
demic,  which  was  indicated  by  an  unusual  number  of  sporadic 
cases,  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  setting  in  of  a  north  wind. 
Yellow  fever  (typhus  icterodes)  breaks  out  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  derived  from  a  foreign  origin, 
and  even  where  communication  with  infected  persons  or  artieles 
is  impossible,  as  at  Medina  Sidonia,  a  town  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  at  a  time  when  every  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
enjoyed  perfeet  health,  and  at  Barcelona  and  Gibraltar,  where 
individuals,  under  the  influence  of  fear  and  ignorance,  vainly 
sought  to  secure  themselves  from  the  pestilenee  by  isolation  in 
their  own  dwellings.  Thus  during  the  epidemic  in  Brazil, 
in  the  autumn  of  1849,  the  disease  broke  out  in  ships  as  they 
neared  the  coast,  and  came  within  the  influence  of  the  vitiated 
atmosphere,  although  they  had  come  direct  from  Europe  and 
communicated  with  no  vessel  on  the  passage.  So,  when  the 
yellow  fever  broke  out  in  George  Town,  Demerara,  towards  the 
end  of  1851,  cases  of  the  malady  had  occurred  in  the  town 
before  any  appearance  of  it  among  the  shipping;  but  as  the 
epidemic  influence  extended  its  sphere  of  action,  seamen  from 
Europe  were  attacked  with  the  disease  on  nearing  the  coast  who 
had  had  no  communication  with  aught  but  the  skies  and  sea  and 
their  own  ship.f  Again  in  the  Gibraltar  epidemic  of  1828  great 

*  The  Report  is  signed  by  J.  Gayleard,  President  of  the  Council, 
and  President  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  ;  J.  Wingate  Johnston, 
M.  D.,  Senior  Medical  Officer  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Port 
Royal ;  L.  Q.  Bowerbank,  M.  D.,  ]i*resident  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  Jamaica ;  P.  Yule,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  com¬ 
manding  Royal  Engineers ;  C.  M.  Morales,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly;  and  J.  M‘Grath,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

f  ^lany  similar  instances  of  spontaneous  outbreaks  on  shipboard 
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numbers  of  the  troops  were  attacked  who  could  not  possibly 
liave  come  in  contact  with  any  infected  individual.*  Of  282 
women  and  children  of  the  12th  regiment,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  fortress,  but  remained  in  the  camp,  not  one  had  the 
fever,  though  several  of  them  slept  in  the  same  beds  with  their 
husbands  labouring  under  the  epidemic  (which  they  had  caught 
while  on  duty  in  the  fortress),  and  continued,  with  their  children, 
to  use  the  same  bedding  after  the  husbands  were  removed  into 
hospital.  ‘  Where  the  wife,’  says  Mr.  Amiel,  ‘  in  the  same 
‘  bed  came  in  contact  with  the  patient,  scorched  by  febrile  heat 
‘  or  bedewed  w’ith  copious  perspiration, — when  she  inhaled  under 
*  the  same  tent  the  effluvia  of  his  breath, — how  could  the  air 
‘  sufficiently  interpose  to  prevent  the  process  of  contagion  and 
‘  its  fatal  consequences  ?  ’  The  same  immunity  was  observed  by 
the  surgeons  of  the  five  other  regiments  forming  the  garrison, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers  of  those 
regiments  in  precisely  similar  circumstances. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  same  epidemic,  about  4000  of 
the  civil  population  abandoned  the  districts  first  infected,  and 
encamped  on  the  neutral  ground,  with  their  bedding  and  house¬ 
hold  furniture.  They  took  with  them  their  sick,  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  sick ;  but  the  disease,  instead  of  spreading  through 
the  camp,  was  immediately  arrested.  These  facts,  proved  by 
hundreds  of  instances,  occurring  day  by  day  during  the  three 
months  of  the  epidemic  under  the  eyes  of  a  host  of  army  sur¬ 
geons  charged  with  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  of  which  facts 
all  the  officers  of  the  several  regiments  were  equally  witnesses, 
would  of  themselves  suffice  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  of  the 
malarious  origin  of  the  disease,  of  the  consequent  impotence  of 
quarantine  to  arrest  its  progress  within  the  sphere  of  the  mala¬ 
rious  influence,  and  of  its  iucommunicability  by  contagion. 

Dr.  W.  Ferguson,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  who  had 
great  experience  of  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  gives  us 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world  evidence  of  the  same  facts :  — 

‘  These  things  were  known  to  every  person  in  the  array  whether 
medical,  civilian,  or  military,  and  amongst  them  all  there  was  not  to 
be  found  a  single  person  who  had  the  smallest  belief  in  contagion, 
provided  always  he  had  been  a  year  in  the  country,  and  possessed 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes :  all,  I  may  say,  came  out 


are  detailed  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
April,  1853,  pp.  316 — 55. 

•  See  the  able  and  elaborate  monograph  of  Dr.  Gillkrest,  in  the 
‘  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,’  and  the  conclusive  evidence 
of  Mr.  Amiel  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  April,  1831). 
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contagionists,  myself  amongst  the  number,  —  none  remained  so.  It 
was  impossible  that  we  could,  in  face  of  the  every  day  experience  of 
our  lives ;  and  rf  we  had,  the  very  women  and  drummers  of  the  army 
would  have  laughed  us  to  scorn,  because  they  had  long  discovered 
there  was  not  the  smallest  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  closest 
proximity  of  the  sick.  The  woman  knew  that  when  she  slept  with 
and  attended  her  dying  husband  she  had  not  been  infected,  and  all 
were  sensible  that  no  safer  duty  could  be  imposed  than  that  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  sick  bed.’ 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  at  Leghorn,  in  1804, 
6000  persons  left  that  city  for  Pisa ;  the  French  army  moved 
at  the  same  time  to  the  same  place,  taking  with  them  180  men, 
sick  of  the  disease.  Yet  there  was  no  propagation  of  it  at  Pisa. 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  the  same  facts  are  observed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  where  it  is  the  practice  to  remove  the  sick  as  extensively 
as  possible  from  the  city  into  healthy  districts.  ‘  Not  only  at 
‘  Xalapa,  and  higher  up  in  the  interior,’  says  this  great  autho¬ 
rity,  ‘but  at  the  farm  of  Encero,  a  short  distance  from  Vera 
‘  Cruz,  the  disease  is  found  to  confine  itself  to  the  persons  of 
‘  those  who  may  arrive  with  it  in  their  systems,  notwithstand- 
‘  ing  the  freest  intercourse  with  others.’  During  the  recent 
epidemic  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  many  of  the  residents  fled  to  the 
town  of  Petropolis,  in  order  to  escape  the  disease,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  attacked  several  of  them  after  their  arrival,  but  in  every 
instance  within  three  or  four  days  from  their  departure  from 
Rio ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  Petropolis  who  had  not  been  to  Rio 
is  known  to  have  suffered,  though  several  who  did  go  there  had 
the  disease  and  died.  ‘  The  disease,’  as  one  of  the  witnesses, 
with  great  naivete,  remarks,  ‘  was  contagious  only  within  Rio 
‘  itself!’ 

To  precisely  the  same  purport  is  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Blair,  a 
very  accurate  and  trustworthy  observer,  in  his  excellent  account 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  British  Guiana.  Writing  in 
that  colony,  he  tells  us ;  —  ‘  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
‘  to  excite  discussion  here ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  person, 
‘  professional  or  non-professional,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
‘  the  colony,  who,  in  1838,  after  the  first  alarm  had  subsided, 
‘  had  the  least  suspicion  of  contagion  in  our  yellow  fever.’  .  .  . 
‘  During  the  epidemic,  the  yellow  fever  cases  in  their  worst 
‘  forms  were  never  separated  from  other  patients  in  our  hospital 
‘  wards.  Such  a  thing  was  not  deemed  necessary,  and  never 
‘  thought  of.  They  were  classified  with  acute  cases.  Our 

*  hospital  nurses  never  got  infected,  although  in  the  closest  con- 
‘  nexion  with  the  sick,  and  often  smeared  with  their  ejections ; 

*  and  these  nurses  were  chiefly  German  and  Portuguese  immi- 

*  grants.’  ....  ‘  In  December,  1843,  the  mate  of  the 
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‘  “  Matilda  Luckie  ”  was  admitted  with  the  gravior  form  of  the 

*  disease,  and  of  a  low  type,  of  which  he  died.  His  bed  was  in 
‘  a  sheltered  corner  of  No.  2.,  and  had  mosquito  netting  all 

*  round.  Into  this  bed  a  seaman  named  Bruton,  who  was  ad- 

*  mitted  for  disease  other  than  yellow  fever, — slight  indisposi- 

*  tion, — was  put  for  several  days,  without  any  infection  of  any 

*  kind  following.  Neither  was  such  an  experiment  deemed 
‘  hazardous  to  the  subject,  nor  objectionable,  except  on  the 
‘  score  of  cleanliness.’  The  same  experiments  elsewhere  again 
and  again  repeated  invariably  gave  the  same  results. 

That  the  most  rigid  quarantine  or  seclusion  afforded  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  an  attack  of  the  epidemic  was  proved,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  Fort  Canje,  at  Berbice,  narrated  by  Dr.  Blair,  but 
also  in  the  army  at  San  Domingo  and  in  the  isolated  families  at 
Barcelona  and  Gibraltar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of 
every  yellow  fever  epidemic  abounds  with  instances  of  the  sud¬ 
den  cessation  of  the  pestilence  by  removing  the  people,  whether 
sick  or  healthy,  from  the  infected  localities,  instead  of  confining 
them  to  those  localities  upon  the  system  of  isolation  or  quaran¬ 
tine.  Passing  over  the  innumerable  examples  which  prove  the 
predilection  of  yellow  fever,  as  of  our  own  homebred  milder 
typhus,  for  crowded,  ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  abodes,  and  its 
propensity  to  revisit  the  vicinities  of  foul  drains,  offensive 
sewerage,  and  the  other  congenial  sources  of  malarious  pesti¬ 
lence,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  claims  which  quarantine  puts 
forward  to  our  confidence.  These  claims  have  been  founded 
upon  hardy  assertions  that  the  earliest  case  of  an  epidemic  has 
been  imported  by  some  ship  ;  but  whenever  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  these  assertions — 
wherever  the  scene  has  been  laid  in  a  populous,  civilised,  and 
intelligent  community,  with  free  institutions,  a  scientific  body 
of  professional  men,  and  the  control  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  assertion  has  always  proved  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  fact.  Of  this  a  signal  example  is  afforded  by  the  suicidal 
endeavour,  by  means  of  false  witnesses,  to  derive  the  Gibraltar 
epidemic  of  1828  from  the  Swedish  ship  ‘  Dygden,’  for  the  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  quarantine,  and  of 
averting  from  the  local  Government  the  censures  to  which  it 
had  justly  exposed  itself,  and  which  it  eventually  received  from 
the  Sccretar}'  of  State,  for  its  culpable  neglect  of  proper  sani¬ 
tary  measures  within  the  fortress.  And,  in  truth,  we  find  that, 
as  regards  this  disease,  quarantine  practically  rests  its  preten¬ 
sions  upon  the  single  case  of  the  African  island  of  Boa  Vista  v. 
H.  M.  S.  ‘  Eclair,’  the  merits  of  which  we  proceed  to  examine. 
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This  ill-fated  vessel  *  appears  to  have  left  England  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1844,  for  the  Coast  of  Africa,  where,  becoming  very 
sickly,  she  went  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last,  on  the  20th 
August,  1845,  she  arrived  at  the  small  island  of  Boa  Vista, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  in  the  yellow  fever  zone.  From 
the  prevalence  of  sickness  on  board.  Captain  Estcourt  declined 
])ratique  until  the  case  had  been  inquired  into.  Mr.  Kenny, 
the  only  regular  practitioner  on  the  island,  visited  the  ship,  and 
on  his  report  she  received  pratique.  Partial  leave  was  given  to 
the  petty  officers,  who  went  into  the  town,  and  the  officers  took 
a  house  for  themselves  and  their  servants,  holding  free  inter¬ 
course  with  everybody.  Some  of  the  officers  and  servants  were 
attacked  with  fever  while  in  the  town ;  the  captain  was  taken 
ill  while  residing  in  the  house  of  an  English  family,  and  the 
purser  in  that  of  Mr.  Kenny.  On  August  31.  the  crew  were 
transferred  to  a  ruinous  fort  on  a  small  islet  near  the  town, 
where  the  sick  were  separated  from  the  others.  The  place  was 
much  over-crowded :  had  the  whole  interior  been  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  which  it  was  not,  nor  had  been  for  many  years,  there  was 
not  sufficient  accommodation  for  half  the  number  who  were 
crowded  into  it  during  that,  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  place  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  King  f;  — 

‘  The  open  privies  within  the  four  walls  of  the  building,  which  . 

*  had  been  the  common  receptacles  of  all  the  impurities  and 

*  filthy  abominations  of  the  place,  probably  for  years,  were  re- 
‘  ceiving,  during  the  time  the  crew  of  the  ‘  Eclair  ’  were  in  the 
‘  fort,  a  quantity  of  fresh  fermentable  soil  that  must  have  ren- 
‘  dered  them  doubly  active  as  sources  of  insalubrity.  The 
‘  greater  part  of  the  men  were  unavoidably  exposed  to  the 
‘  powerful  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  the  equally 
‘  noxious  effects  of  the  chilling  winds  of  the  uight’  The  water 
for  cooking  and  drinking  was  of  the  worst  description.  The 
meat  supplied  to  the  ship  and  fort  was  diseased  and  unwhole¬ 
some.  The  cattle  on  the  island  were  dying  in  great  numbers  — 
one  of  the  recognised  premonitory  signs  of  an  impending  epi¬ 
demic.  Lastly,  in  the  early  part  of  Se[)tember,  rains  had  begun 
to  fall.  On  the  12th  of  that  month,  matters  having  become  worse, 
it  was  determined  that  the  *  Eclair  ’  should  proceed  to  Madeira, 
and,  if  the  fever  were  not  checked,  to  England.  At  Madeira 
she  was  refused  pratique,  and  she  anchored  at  the  Mother- 
bank  on  the  28th  of  September,  when  she  was  placed  in  qua¬ 
rantine. 
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The  next  day  Dr.  Richardson,  who  hod  gono  off  to  her, 
reported  that,  notwithstanding  her  extraordinary  mortality, 
he  entertained  no  fear  that  she  could  introduce  epidemic  disease 
into  this  country ;  were  the  sick  placed  in  well-ventilated  wards, 
with  fresh  bedding  and  other  means  of  cleanliness  afforded  by 
an  hospital,  he  anticipated  no  risk  to  the  attendants,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  sick  should  be  removed  to  a  wing  of  Haslar 
Hospital  Sir  William  Burnett  thus  decisively  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  the  same  subject :  —  *  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 

*  ray  firm  belief  that  the  sick  men  of  the  “  Eclair,”  when  that 
‘  ship  arrived  at  the  Motherbank,  might  have  been  landed  at 
‘  Haslar  Hospital,  and  placed  in  the  well-ventilated  wards  of 

*  the  establishment,  without  the  public  health  suffering  in  the 
‘  smallest  degree.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  of  the  truth  of 
‘  which  I  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  that  during  the 

*  autumn  of  every  year  merchant  ships  arrive  in  our  harbours, 
‘  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  having,  per- 
‘  haps,  lost  great  part,  —  nay,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  of 

*  their  crew,  by  the  fever  of  the  country ;  or  some  are  still 
‘  labouring  under  fever  when  the  ship  arrives  in  the  Thames, 

*  and  arc  sent  to  the  hospital  in  that  state.  Yet  no  instance  is 

*  known  of  any  infection  having  been  produced  by  such  proce- 
‘  dure ;  in  fact,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  never  did  take 

*  place.’  *  The  advice  that  the  sick  should  be  received  into 
Haslar  Hospital  was  rejected  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Quarantine,  who  ordered  the  ship,  with  her  crew,  to  proceed 
to  Stangate  Creek,  which  place  she  did  not  reach  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  2d  of  October, — four  days  after  their  arrival 
at  the  Motherbank.  Here  they  remained  six  days  more  before 
their  removal  into  another  vessel.  Thus  were  all  detained 
close  prisoners  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere  on  the  shores 
of  their  native  land ;  their  anticipations  that  at  length  they 
should  escape  from  the  scene  of  so  many  horrors,  their  hopes  of 
life  and  health,  destroyed.  During  these  ten  days’  imprison¬ 
ment,  five  deaths  took  place ;  nor  was  it  until  the  Admiralty 
declared  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  would  be  the  entire  removal  of  every  individual  from 
this  ill-fated  ship,  that  they  were  permitted  to  quit  her.  This 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  October,  after  which  event  two  more 
deaths  occurred,  one  of  the  victims  being  the  pilot  whom  it  had 
been  necessary  to  take  on  board  at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to 
navigate  the  ship  to  Stangate  Creek.  ‘  Had  the  vessel,’  as 
Dr.  Bryson  justly  remarked,  ‘  remained  at  Portsmouth,  his  ser- 

•  Eclair  Correspondence,  p.  73. 
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‘  vices  would  not  have  been  required :  surely  it  will  not  be 

*  denied  that  his  life,  at  all  events,  was  sacrificed  by  the  adop- 
‘  tion  of  these  precautionary  measures :  this  no  twisting  of  the 
‘  doctrines  of  contagion,  nor  any  amount  of  tergiversation,  can 
‘  either  excuse  or  conceal.’*  The  oflScial  inquiries  carefully 
made  by  Dr.  Stewart  and  Sir  W.  Burnett  proved  that  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  disease  itself.  The  medical  and 
other  officers  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  those  at  Boa  Vista,  and  the 
several  medical  officers  who,  after  the  deaths  of  the  surgeon  and 
assistant-surgeon,  supplied  their  places,  —  in  fact,  all  competent 
witnesses  who  actually  saw  the  disease,  state  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  aggravated  form  of  the  common  endemic  fever  of 
the  African  coast ;  —  a  fact  which  is  borne  out  by  the  medical 
journal  of  the  ship  and  by  the  post  mortem  examinations. 

These  proceedings  produced  their  natural  efiPect  at  Boa  Vista, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  December  the  British  consul  announced  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  island  had  been  and  continued  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  bad  fever,  to  which  250  persons  had  already  fallen 
a  sacrifice,  and  that  the  belief  was  general  that  the  fever  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  ‘  Eclair  ’ ;  and  he  quotes  the  Report  of  the  qua¬ 
rantine  officers  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
fever  on  board  the  ‘  Eclair  ’  was  of  a  more  malignant  type  than 
had  been  suspected  at  Boa  Vista  where,  however,  as  she  had 
remained  twenty-four  days,  there  had  been  abundant  means  for 
detecting  any  difference  ^tween  her  fever  and  the  fevers  of  the 
place.  The  consul  admits  that,  up  to  the  9th  of  October, 
(when  he  says  the  fever  began  to  show  itself),  extraordinary 
heat  and  the  fall  of  a  large  quantity  of  rain  had  been  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  ‘  events  which  were  surprising  to  the  oldest  inhabit- 

*  ant’ ;  that  two  Portuguese  surgeons  maintained  that  the  fever 
arose  from  stagnant  water,  and  held  the  same  opinion  until  the 
20th  of  November,  when  they  pronounced  it  to  be  a  fever  of 
the  worst  description,  and  of  a  most  contagious  nature  ;  but  by 
this  time  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  intelligence  of  the 
‘  Eclair  ’  having  been  put  in  quarantine  in  England,  and  for 
the  alarming  Report  of  the  English  quarantine  officers  to  have 
reached  Boa  Vista.  The  consul  states  that,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  clean  bills  of  health  were  for  the  first  time  refused, 
and  vessels  leaving  Boa  Vista  were  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of 
thirty  days  by  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  he  concludes  with 
deploring  the  great  pecuniary  losses  which  had  been  thereby 
caused  to  the  Island. 

The  presence  of  a  contagious  epidemic  was  not  found  out 
*  Bryson  on  ‘Epidemic  Fevers  of  Sierra  Leone,’  p.  140. 
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until  the  20th  of  November,  whereupon  the  principal  inhabitants, 
with  the  Governor,  quitted  the  island.  The  appearance  of  the 
earlier  cases  of  fever  had  excited  neither  surprise  nor  alarm,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  autumnal 
fevers  of  the  island ;  and  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  is 
first  noticed  in  the  despatch,  which  quotes  the  authority  of  the 
quarantine  officers  in  England  for  this  discovery.  Until  No¬ 
vember  20th  free  intercourse  with  the  other  islands  had  subsisted 
without  any  communication  of  the  disease  to  them ;  and  even 
so  late  as  the  27th  of  January,  1846,  the  Governor  in¬ 
formed  the  Portuguese  Consul  at  Gibraltar,  that  ‘  the  disease 
‘  was  perfectly  endemic,  for  not  one  of  those  who  emigrated  to 
‘  the  different  islands  of  the  Archipelago  had  the  disease  or 
*  communicated  it  to  others.’ 

The  little  trade  of  Boa  Vista  was  destroyed  by  the  qua¬ 
rantine  which  cut  off  its  intercourse  with  the  other  islands, 
and  the  people  being  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  sought  com¬ 
pensation  from  Great  Britain,  whose  authorities,  by  placing 
the  ‘  Eclair’  in  quarantine  when  she  came  home  had,  in  fact, 
invited  and  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a  demand.  Dr. 
M'William,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  was  sent  to  Boa  Vista, 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  epidemic,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  ‘  Eclair.’  He  appears  to  have  left  Eng¬ 
land  in  February,  1846;  but  his  very  jejune  report  does  not 
even  state  when  he  arrived  at  Boa  Vista.  The  examinations 
of  the  witnesses  whom  he  interrogated,  are  dated  generally, 
‘  April,  1846,’  seven  months  after  the  departure  of  the  ‘  Eclair.’ 
We  have  already  shown  the  enormous  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  an  epidemic  from  person  to  person  (supposing  it 
to  be  propagable  in  that  way)  even  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
outbreak,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  conditions  more  unfavourable  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
than  those  under  which  Dr.  M'William’s  inquiry  was  conducted. 
The  Central  Board  of  Health  of  Jamaica  has  shown  how  en¬ 
lightened  and  philosophical  inquirers  deal  with  such  subjects. 
‘  It  would  have  been  desirable,’  say  they,  *  here  to  have  ap- 
‘  pended  at  least  a  short  distinct  statement  of  this  epidemic ; 
‘  but  unfortunately,  the  material  does  not  exist.  Beyond  the 

*  facts  which  came  under  one’s  own  observation,  all  is  uncer- 
‘  tainty.  No  official  records  exist ;  and  to  judge  from  present 
‘  appearances,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ere  a  very  short  time  has 

*  elapsed,  Jamaica  will  be  as  if  cholera  had  never  been.’  On 
this  miserable  African  island  there  had  originally  been  eighty- 
six  Europeans,  of  w’hom  at  the  time  of  E^.  M‘ William’s  visit 
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thirty-two  had  died,  and  many  others  had  left  the  island.  The 
rest  of  the  population  were  the  most  ignorant,  wretched,  and 
debased  of  the  human  race,  numbering  in  all,  slaves  included, 
about  3000,  and  scattered  in  hamlets  over  this  barren,  half- 
civilised,  misgoverned  Portuguese  dependency.  The  only  regu¬ 
larly  educated  medical  man  was  dead.  There  was  no  register  of 
deaths,  burials,  or  other  occurrences ;  in  fact,  no  record  of  any 
kind  upon  which  an  able  inquirer  afler  truth  could  rely  with 
certainty,  and  by  which  he  could  test  the  credibility  of  state¬ 
ments  made  to  him  by  the  illiterate  semi-barbarous  inhabitants 
several  months  after  the  occurrences  had  taken  place — people, 
who  had  one  and  all  a  strong  personal  interest  in  making  out 
such  a  case  as  would  further  their  common  object  of  securing 
ample  damages  from  Great  Britain.  A  clear-headed  and 
candid  inquirer  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  re¬ 
ported  like  the  Board  at  Jamaica,  ‘All  is  uncertainty:  unfor- 

*  tunately,  the  materials  for  a  history  of  this  epidemic  do  not 
‘  exist ;  no  facts  came  under  my  own  observation ;  even  my 
‘  meteorological  and  other  observations,  carefully  made  during 
‘  the  healthy  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  in  the  year  1846, 
‘  are  utterly  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry ;  candour 
‘  obliges  me  to  warn  the  reader  that  they  furnish  no  criteria 

*  whereby  to  judge  of  the  meteorological  or  other  causes  of 
‘  pestilence  which  may  have  existed  during  the  sickly  season  of 

*  1845.*  But  this  gentleman  laboured  under  still  greater  dis¬ 
advantages:  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place,  ignorant 
alike  of  the  habits,  character,  and  peculiarities  of  the  people. 
Witnesses  of  the  vilest  class,  prostitutes,  negro  slaves,  and 
other  ignorant  people,  deposed  to,  or  rather  guessed  at,  the 
occurrence,  duration,  and  character  of  alleged  att^ks  of  sickness 
several  months  previously  to  their  examinations,  and  its  progress 
from  house  to  house,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the 
malady.  The  stories  told  by  them  were  not,  &8  they  ought 
to  have  been,  probed  by  a  searching  cross-examination ;  but  the 
loosest  possible  evidence  was  collected  in  the  loosest  possible 
way,  presenting  to  us  not  a  single  well-proved  fact  or  date,  but 
a  mere  quicksand  where  truth  can  find  no  anchorage.  To  this 
was  add^,  the  only  medical  man  being  dead,  the  testimony  of  a 
person  who  kept  a  general  store,  where,  among  other  com¬ 
modities,  he  sold  a  few  simple  drugs,  and  gave  advice  gratis*,  and 
who,  as  the  ‘  Dr.  Hypolito  Jose  Xavier  d’ Almeida  ’  of  Dr. 
M‘William’8  Report,  contributes  the  scientific  portion  of  the 
evidence.  Such  were  the  witnesses  who  convinc^  Dr.  M‘Wil- 
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Ham,  that  the  epidemic  which  broke  out  at  Boa  Vista  on  Nov. 
20th,  1845,  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  *  Eclair’  in  the 
preceding  August  The  manner  in  which  the  evidence  was  col¬ 
lected  and  reported,  betrays  the  inexperience  of  a  well-mean¬ 
ing  man  unskilled  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  unequal  to 
the  sifting  of  evidence,  and  consequently  eminently  unfitted  for 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  to  perform ;  and  his  Report  was 
very  leniently  dealt  with  by  the  mild  censure  passed  upon  it  by 
the  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, 
in  these  words: — ‘  Dr.  M‘ William  appears  to  have  taken  con- 

*  siderable  pains  to  gain  information ;  but  after  a  careful  perusal 

*  of  the  papers  he  has  sent,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  1  cannot 

*  conscientiously  arrive  at  the  conclusion  the  Doctor  has  done, 

*  viz.,  that  the  fever  was  caused  by  the  intercourse  with  the 
‘  “  Eeltur.”* 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Great  Britain  a  grant 
of  money,  and  supplies  of  different  kinds  (in  the  distribution 
of  which  Dr.  M‘ William  appears  to  have  played  the  popular 
part  of  almoner)  in  compensation  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  *  Eclair,’  the  people  of  Boa  Vista  were  encouraged 
to  repeat  an  experiment  which  on  its  first  trial  had  proved  so 
successful,  when  the  sickly  season  returned  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Dr.  M‘William  in  the  following  year.  This  gentle¬ 
man  being  in  England,  addressed,  in  Nov.  1846,  to  Sir  W. 
Burnett  a  letter,  announcing  the  reappearance  of  the  yellow 
fever  at  Boa  Vista,  on  the  authority  of  ‘  a  most  respectable 

*  and  intelligent  merchant  ’  at  the  neighbouring  island  of  San 
Nicolao,  who  had  written  to  inform  Dr.  ]M‘William  that  some 
persons  had  died,  and  others  were  sick  of  the  disease;  that 
those  on  the  island  must,  in  case  of  need,  be  perfectly  destitute 
of  the  assistance  of  any  English  medical  man,  as  Dr.  Kenny 
died  last  year ;  and  that  the  English  as  well  as  the  Portuguese 
residents  were  in  a  very  serious  and  lamentable  condition.  Dr. 
M*William  suggested  that  the  Director-General  might  possibly 
deem  the  case  sufficiently  urgent  to  recommend  assistance  being 
immediately  sent  to  Boa  Vista,  and  offered  his  own  services  on 
the  occasion,  which  Sir  William  Burnett  declined.  But  the 
case  was  so  strongly  urged,  and  the  emergency  seemed  to  be  so 
pressing,  that  he  advised  the  Admiralty  to  send  Dr.  Gilbert 
King  as  medical  inspector  to  Boa  Vista.  Touching  at 
Madeira  on  the  10th  of  December,  Dr.  King  received  from  the 
English  Consul  a  full  confirmation  of  all  he  hod  previously 
heard  respecting  the  sad  condition  of  Boa  Vista.  At  San 
Nicolao,  on  the  21st  he  was  informed  that  from  fever  and 
famine  the  bland  of  Boa  Vista  was  nothing  less  than  a  great 
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charnel  house.  On  the  23rd,  the  ‘  Sphynx’  man-of-war,  with 
Dr.  King  on  board  anchored  at  Boa  Vista :  two  boats  approach¬ 
ing  from  the  shore,  were  ordered  to  ‘  lie  off,’  and  when  questioned 
as  to  the  sanitary  eondition  of  the  island,  ‘  The  answer,’  says 
Dr.  King,  *  wbieh  was  given  in  plain  English,  and  heard  by 
‘  every  man  and  officer  in  the  ship,  fully  confirmed  the  previous 
‘  reports,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  worst  anticipations.  The 
‘  fever  (the  second  epidemic)  had  carried  off  a  great  number  of 

*  persons,  some  of  them  of  respectable  station :  the  disease  was 
‘  raging  in  Port  Sal  Key  and  the  difterent  villages  throughout 
*■  the  island,  and  numbers  were  then  dying  every  day.  Such 

*  was  the  information  communicated  to  Commander  Cragg,  of 
‘  the  “  Sphynx,”  by  John  Jamieson,  the  Consul’s  storekeeper, 

‘  who  was  in  one  of  the  boats,  and  replied  to  the  Captain’s 
‘  questions.’  {King,  p.  90.)  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by 
these  dism.al  tidings,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  Dr.  King 
immediately  entered  one  of  the  boats ;  the  denouement  must  be 
given  in  his  own  words: — ‘Within  a  couple  of  hours  after 
‘  landing,  I  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  that  there  was,  besides 
‘  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  only  one  case  of  endemic  fever  in 
‘  Port  Sal  Key, — that  of  a  poor  slave,  lying  in  a  wretched  hovel, 

‘  who  had  been  ill  about  twenty  days.  A  few  days  after,  I  had 
‘  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  every  other  part  of  the 
‘  island  was  equally  healthy.' 

Dr.  King  has  done  good  service,  though  somewhat  tardily, 
by  the  publication  of  his  Volume,  which  enables  the  reader  to 
see  through  the  transparent  deceptions  which  were  successfully 
practised  upon  his  too  confiding  predecessor  in  this  very  foul 
field  of  inquiry.  W e  should  not  have  devoted  so  much  time  to 
exposing  this  contemptible  imposture  had  not  the  London  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians*  exalted  it  to  undeserved  importance  by  un¬ 
warily  avowing  the  opinion  that  it  affords  conclusive  proof  that 
yellow  fever  can  be  imported :  the  value  of  their  opinion  would 
have  been  greater  had  the  question  been  one  of  physic  and  not  of 
evidence. 

The  unfortunate  ‘  Eclair’  received  the  new  name  of  ‘  Rosa- 
‘  mond,’  but  retained  her  old  character;  for  no  sooner  had  she 
returned  to  the  tropics  in  1847,  than  yellow  fever  reappeared 
in  her  off  San  Nicolao,  almost  in  sight  of  Boa  Vista ;  and  on 
her  return  home  from  foreign  service  in  1852,  she  was  again 
found  to  have  been  very  unhealthy.  Her  example  with  that  of 
the  ‘Dauntless,’  ‘Highflier,’  ‘La  Plata,’  and  other  steamers, 
warns  us  that  the  general  employment  of  steam  in  the  Royal 


*  In  a^Report  to  the  Privy  Council  dated  Slst  December,  1850. 
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aa  well  as  mercantile  marine,  while  it  brings  us  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  tropics,  at  the  same  time  by  the  great  heat  which 
it  generates,  and  the  space  which  it  fills  in  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
requires  that  regulations  should  be  enforced  for  the  adequate 
ventilation  of  steamers  in  all  weathers  in  the  tropics.  Not  the 
least  evil  of  quarantine  is,  that  it  deceives  us  with  a  false  show 
of  security,  and  blinds  us  to  the  true  preventives  of  disease. 

Since,  then,  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  prove  that  a 
yellow  fever  epidemic  ever  has  been  imported ;  but  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  incapable  of  transmission  by 
removing  the  sick  from  an  infected  to  a  healthy  locality,  even 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  propagation,  and 
that  in  an  infected  locality,  no  quarantine,  however  rigid,  no 
seclusion,  however  strict,  will  afford  security ;  let  us  not  stultify 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  children  by  enforcing  quarantine 
in  this  climate  as  a  safeguard  against  a  tropical  disease.  Let  us 
follow  the  enlightened  example  of  our  own  colonies,  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes :  they  see  and  feel  epidemics  of  which  we  only 
hear  and  read ;  deriving  their  knowledge  of  these  diseases  from 
personal  observation  and  experience,  their  physicians  have  proved 
to  the  world,  by  numberless  successful  examples,  that  instant 
removal  from  an  unhealthy  ship  to  an  elevated  and  airy  situation 
on  shore  is  the  only  true  course  for  restoring  health  to  the  sick 
and  preventing  the  propagation  of  disease. 


Art.  VIII. —  The  Private  Journal  ofY.  S.  Larpent,  Esq., 
Advocate  of  the  British  Forces  in  the  Peninsula.  Three  Vol¬ 
umes:  1853. 

^HE  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  produced  an  effect  on 
literature  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  country.  When  the  flag 
of  England,  halt-mast  high,  telegraphed  the  catastrophe,  the 
broad  sheet  proved  too  small  for  extemporaneous  effusions,  long 
prepared  by  provident  editors,  and  the  press,  with  all  its  steam 
powers  of  authors  and  type,  could  not  satiate  public  curiosity, 
taken  aback  by  the  close  of  a  life  prolonged  far  beyond  the 
allotted  three  score  years  and  ten.  Dead  stock  rose  from  the 
warehouse ;  reams  of  recollections  reappeared,  rehatched  to 
the  woeful  times.  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  —  the  occasion  called 
forth  spirits  worthy  to  raise  a  fitter  monument,  and  eulogy  so 
exhausted  itself  in  the  pulpit  and  parliament,  in  poetry  and  in 
prose,  that  we  come  too  late  in  the  field  either  to  bury  or 
praise  Caesar.  The  solemn  eeremonial  of  the  18th  of  November 
was  the  unbought  homage  of  a  practical  nation,  not  lavish  in 
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Buch  honours,  not  prone  to  theatrical  representations  or  morbid 
sentimentalities;  and  when  England,  all  tears,  laid  Wellington 
alongside  Nelson,  a  seal  was  set  alike  to  the  greatness  of  the 
hero,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  his  country  at  his  loss. 

We  have  selected  this  work  out  of  the  many  under  which 
our  table  groans,  and  in  offering  a  few  remarks,  request  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  how  nearly  hopeless  any  attempt  must 
l)e  to  *  book  something  new’  on  a  subject  so  exhausted.  We  touch 
the  threadbare  topic  from  the  very  peculiar  position  of  Mr.  Lar- 
pent,  and  the  period  when  this  journal  was  kept.  It  contains  the 
verbatim  report  of  a  case  martial  made  by  a  civilian  transported 
from  the  circuit  to  the  camp,  and  admitted  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  last  act  of  the  martial  tragedy,  and  placed  in  the  immediate 
contact  with  the  Deus  ex  machind,  *  the  Duke,’  as  it  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  us  to  call  Wellington;  and  no  one  can  close  this 
evidence  without  feeling  that  the  witness  is  credible,  and  has 
told  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  belief  and  knowledge,  nor  will 
require  a  better  certificate  of  character  than  the  confidence 
entertained  by  his  sagacious  chief  for  this  *  moat  valuable 
‘  addition  to  the  staff  of  this  army.’  {Desp.  March  16.  1813.) 

Few  barristers  of  three  years’  standing  can  have  united  to 
Coke-upon-Littleton  lore  more  of  those  accomplishments  which 
grace  the  leisure  of  the  gentleman  than  Mr.  Larpent.  W c  collect 
in  every  page  intimations  of  the  ways  and  idiosyncracies  of  the 
lawyer,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  botiinist,  the  musician,  and  last 
not  least,  the  boon  companion.  A  recruit  who  worked  so  well 
at  his  desk,  was  gallant  as  a  grenadier  in  the  field,  and  a  gas¬ 
tronome  of  the  first  order,  was  naturally  welcomed  in  cabinet 
and  camp.  Mr.  Larpent  loved  to  see  everything  and  be  cvery- 
wherc,  and  his  Paul  Pry  propensities  led  him  into  sundry 
dangers  and  indigestions,  os  he  has  pleasantly  recorded ;  indeed, 
his  self-portnuture  forms  a  charm  of  his  book  second  only  to  his 
graphic  sketches  of  the  Duke,  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  cam- 
]){ugn.  This  journal,  really  private,  was  written  to  a  near  and 
dear  female  relative,  with  entire  artlessness,  and  with  no  attempt 
at  book-making  or  fine  writing.  The  plain  tale  is  put  down  like  a 
drawing  made  out  of  doors,  unvarnished  and  full  of  daylight, 
with  just  such  a  dash  of  danger  and  gunpowder  added  as  gives 
dignity:  *  good,’  as  the  Duke  said  of  Allan’s  battle  picture,  ‘and 
‘  not  too  much  smoke.’  The  journal,  moreover,  possesses  the  sin¬ 
gular  attraction,  that  it  was  composed  in  the  full  tide  of  affiirs, 
on  the  scenes  themselves,  at  head-quarters,  and  by  one  living 
among  tbe  most  intelligent  and  best  informed;  accordingly  it  con¬ 
veys  the  hopes,  fears,  and  feelings  of  the  moment  as  put  down 
every  week,  nay,  almost  every  day,  and  is  the  moral  barometer 
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as  it  were  of  the  army.  *  A  few  lines  pencilled  at  the  time,* 
says  Gray,  *  are  worth  a  cartload  of  recollections ;  ’  and  in  this 
respect  no  work  written  after  the  event  had  come  off  can  com- 
j)ete,  since  authors,  however  unconsciously,  cannot  escape  from 
some  embroidery  of  their  subject,  or  from  some  drawing  upon 
subsequent  knowledge  for  opinions  and  even  incidents,  which 
they  think  they  remember  as  accurately  as  when  they  hap¬ 
pened. 

While  a  true  image  is  presented  in  these  pages  of  the  spirit- 
stirring  scene,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, — 
the  joys  of  the  conflict  and  victory,  —  the  pleasures  of  soldier 
life  chequered  with  privations,  and  the  miseries  entailed  on  the 
country  and  combatants,  are  no  less  faithfully  detculed.  In 
these  private  letters  the  personal  adventures  of  the  writer,  and 
many  incidents  of  the  highest  interest  to  a  home  circle,  but 
which  public  history  passes  as  beneath  her  notice,  abound ;  yet 
by  these  the  individual  is  realised,  and  the  reader  sympathises 
with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  one  like  themselves.  This  Journal, 
again,  is  printed  as  it  was  written,  without  tamperings  or  in¬ 
terpolations  of  the  editor,  processes  unfair  alike  to  author  and 
reader,  and  to  be  tolerated  neither  by  men,  gods,  or  booksellers. 

The  editor.  Sir  George  Larpent,  felt  *  forbidden  by  motives 

*  of  delicacy  from  offering  to  the  world  during  his  Grace’s  life- 
‘  time  the  many  personal  anecdotes  and  opinions  with  which  this 

*  Journal  abounds,’  and  it  has  thus  repost  in  the  sacred  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  family  desk  four  times  the  nonum  prematur  in 
annum  of  Horace ;  and  well  it  is  that  a  decent  time  should 
elapse  ere  heroes  are  unrolled,  as  poor  Nelson  was  by  Dr.  Petti¬ 
grew.  The  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  are  not  lightly  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  or  the  foibles  of  their  days  of  nature  torn  from  the  tomb 
for  daws  to  peck  at.  When  or  whether  at  all  confidential  com¬ 
munications,  never  destined  by  the  writers  to  be  made  public,  are 
to  be  publbhed,  is  not  now  the  question ;  and,  at  least  if  ever  there 
were  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet,  or  one  to  whom,  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned  —  state  and  social  reasons  apart  —  every 
thing  he  said  or  did  might  be  published  at  Charing  Cross,  the 
Duke  was  that  man;  while  it  was  most  repugnant  to  all  his 
notions  of  a  gentleman,  that  notes  should  be  taken  of  private 
conversations,  he  in  truth  has  been  his  own  best  commentator, 
in  the  publication  of  his  own  Despatches.  Le  style  est  thomme  ; 
yet  in  giving  this  treasure  to  the  present  os  to  posterity,  he 
trusted  to  no  one  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  editor.  Every 
printed  page  passed  under  his  own  review,  and  bears  marks  of 
his  revising  pen  drawn  through  all  names  and  facts  by  which 
unnecessary  pain  might  be  occasioned  to  any  one.  So  extensive 
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were  his  excisions,  that  twelve  volumes  only  were  published  out 
of  eighteen  printed ;  and  of  those  one  entire  copy  only  is  pre¬ 
served,  —  that  revised  by  himself. 

It  was  chiefly  by  the  publication  of  these  Despatches  —  the 
greatest  monument  ever  raised  by  the  pen  to  military  genius  — 
tliat  a  true  estimate  of  their  author  was  arrived  at  in  England ; 
and  we  may  here  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  charge  fre¬ 
quently  brought  against  the  Whigs  for  their  marked  opposition 
to  the  war  carried  on  in  Spain  by  the  Duke,  and  their  non- 
appreciation  of  his  full  worth,  which  we  admit  was  pushed  too 
far  and  too  long  by  some  who,  like  Byron, 

‘  Greatly  venerated  our  recent  glories, 

But  wished  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories.' 

The  lengths  to  which  party  views  and  moves  may  be  pushed, 
and  which,  at  the  actual  time,  appear  natural  and  justifiable, 
often  seem  strange  and  blameable,  when  the  cause  and  crisis  is 
over.  We,  in  1853,  must  remember  that  half  a  century  ago 
the  great  issue  had  been  joined  on  the  Peace  or  War  question ; 
the  Tories  in  office  knew  failure  to  be  loss  of  place  and  power, 
while  the  Whigs,  who  really  believed  themselves  better  capable 
of  governing  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  thought  a  tempo¬ 
rary  reverse  not  too  dearly  bought  if  it  led  to  the  putting  the 
helm  into  their  hands.  Party  and  its  spirit,  often  the  bane  and 
reproach  of  England,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  Parliamentary 
Government ;  consistency  and  fidelity  are  essential,  and  tradi¬ 
tionary  influences  unavoidable ;  and  although  much  has  been 
given  to  particular  parties,  which  might  have  been  better  be¬ 
stowed  on  mankind  in  general,  on  the  whole  the  system  has 
worked  well  for  England,  and  now  can  neither  be  ignored  nor 
abolished.  And  if,  in  the  life  and  death  struggle,  some  tem¬ 
porary  injustice  may  have  been  done  to  the  Duke,  how  nobly 
has  it  been  atoned  for,  when  all  differences  merged  into  one 
national  unanimity  of  respectful  esteem  and  admiration?  Few, 
either,  of  England’s  politicians  caught  an  earlier  glimpse  than 
Lord  Lansdowne  of  his  value  and  of  the  great  school  for  future 
captains  founding  by  him  in  the  Peninsula ;  nor  of  the  many 
homages  paid  to  the  illustrious  deceased  have  any  been  more 
graceful  than  that  delivered  in  Scotland  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

It  is  easy  to  become  a  prophet  after  events  have  come  off ; 
but  the  case  can  only  be  fairly  tested  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
period  and  by  plunging  ^ain  into  the  vortex  when,  some  fifty 
years  ago.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  home  from  India  with 
much  local  glory  and  little  wealth  or  European  prestige.  If  the 
brightness  of  the  star  that  had  risen  in  the  distant  East  had 
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reached  the  darkling  West,  none  had  calculated  the  true  orbit 
and  proportions  of  a  planet  before  which  the  meteors  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  were  doomed  to  ‘  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.’  The  victor 
of  battles  romantically  glorious  as  those  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  governor  of  kingdoms  larger  than  Spain,  descended,  on  his 
return,  to  command  a  brigade  of  infantry  stationed  in  Sussex ; 
nor  had  he  quitted  the  East  without  leaving  a  record  of  unre¬ 
quited  conscious  merit.  ‘  I  know,’  wrote  he,  in  one  of  his  last 
letters  ere  he  sailed,  ‘  that  all  classes  of  the  people  look  up  to  me, 

‘  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  another  officer  to  take  my  place.  I 
‘  have  served  the  Company  in  important  situations  for  many 

*  years,  and  have  never  received  anything  but  injury  from  the 
‘  Court  of  Directors ;  and  the  King’s  Ministers  have  as  little 
‘  claim  upon  me  as  the  Court  of  Directors :  this  is  perfectly 

*  well  known  in  the  army'  {Desp.  Jan.  4.  1805.) 

The  moment  when  he  returned  was  one  of  difficulty  and  de¬ 
spondency  in  England,  who  trusted  to  her  sailors  when  the 
heights  of  Boulogne  sparkled  with  the  bayonets  of  invaders,  to 
whom  the  dominion  of  the  land  seemed  conceded.  In  1807, 
when  the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit  revealed  the  designs  of  Napoleon 
on  the  Danish  fleet,  the  scheme  was  anticipated  by  Castlereagh, 
the  first  to  see  the  coming  greatness  of  the  Duke ;  and  Wellesley 
did  his  duty  and  the  deed  on  the  same  spot,  where  Nelson  had 
done  his  six  years  before.  In  1808,  the  insurrection  in  Spain 
offered  a  fitting  arena  for  a  war  of  giants,  the  duel  between 
France  and  England;  then  Castlereagh  named  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  only  a  Lieutenant-General,  as  the  commander,  to  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  George  III.,  who  exclmmed,  ‘  Have  I  then  no 
‘  General  in  my  service  ?  ’ 

The  system  of  seniority,  which  had  given  a  Whitelock  to 
Buenos  Ayres  as  it  did  a  Chatham  to  Walcheren,  prevailed  ;  and 
W  ellesley’s  career  of  victory  at  Vimiero  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  a  Burrard,  a  Dalrymple,  and  a  Cintra  Convention.  Oh  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion !  Soon  when  poor  Moore  fell  at  Co¬ 
runna,  a  panic  spread  over  Spain  and  England,  the  voice  of  the 
people,  in  tones  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  conferred  the 
chief  command  on  Sir  Arthur,  who  now  unfettered  by  inferior 
superiors,  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  halted  not  until  the  banner  of 
St.  Geoi^  waved  over  the  walls  of  Paris.  Alone  he  did  it ;  for 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  his  merits,  says  M.  Maurel  *,  were 

*  This  truthful  essay  on  Wellington  is  prohibited  in  France,  where 
a  Mons.  Gagemont  has  just  put  forth,  as  a  rejoinder,  a  pamphlet 
rechauffe  of  all  the  old  ‘  inventions  of  the  enemy.’  So  is  history 
written  for  our  lively  neighbours. 
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disputed  alike  at  home  and  abroad  with  puerile  virulence.  *  Mais 

*  personne,  ni  amis  ni  ennemis,  personne  ne  BOup9onnoit  alors 

*  ce  que  e’etait  que  Wellington :  L’Angleterre  elle  meme  ne  I’a 

*  connu  que  tres  tard,  et  il  y  a  une  portion  considerable  du  peu- 

*  pic  Anglms  que  ne  sait  pas  bien  au  juste  tout  ce  qu’il  lui  doit. 

‘  A  la  rigueur  on  |)eut  pardonner  aux  Anglais,  de  n’avoir  pas 

*  compris  Wellington.  Mais  I’histoire  le  pardonnera  plus  diffi- 

*  cilement  a  Bonaparte.’  To  him,  at  least,  the  simple  geogra¬ 
phical  strategic  positions  of  the  English  sind  French  armies 
should  have  revealed  the  great  fact,  that  Europe  would  find 
in  Wellington  what  it  wanted,  a  General  and  his  rival ;  yet  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  every  energy  to  crush  the  infant  Hercules,  he 
entrusted  the  ta^  to  his  subalterns,  who  comprehended  their 
opponent  no  better  than  their  master ;  thus  the  Massenas  and 
Marinonts  b(^n  by  pushing  rashly  at  this  *  stolid  general  of 
‘  defences,’  when  they  ought  to  have  paused,  and  the  Jour- 
dans  and  Soults  ended  in  hesitating  when  they  ought  to  have 
pounced  boldly  on  him;  nor  to  this  day  do  their  Bory  St. 
Vincents  write  otherwise:  ‘  de  ce  nouveau  Fabius,  qu’on  a  pre- 

*  tendu  metamorphoser  en  moderne  Alexandre.’ 

Neither  was  he  better  understood  in  Downing  Street  than  in 
the  Tuileries,  in  Paris  or  the  City.  ‘  You  see,’  wrote  he  (Desp. 
July  2.  1810),  *  the  dash  which  the  Common  Council  of  London 

*  have  made  at  me :  I  act  with  a  sword  hanging  over  me ;  but 
‘  they  may  do  what  they  please,  I  shall  not  give  up  the  game  so 
‘  long  as  it  can  be  played.’  Before  (March  31.  1810)  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  administer  a  cordial  to  even  the  fainting 
llorscguards:  —  *  1  am  in  a  situation  in  which  no  mischief  can 
‘  be  done  to  the  army,  or  to  any  part  of  it.  I  am  prepared  for 

*  all  events,  and  if  I  am  in  a  scrape,  os  appears  from  the  general 

*  belief  of  England,  although  certainly  not  my  own.  I’ll  get  out 

*  of  it’ 

In  every  page  of  his  Despatches,  those  who  run  may  read  his 
replies  to  the  timid,  doubting,  and  vacillating  Ministers  whom 
he  was  dragging  through  the  sloughs  of  their  mediocrity  by  the 
wheels  of  his  triumphal  car,  and  who  repaid  their  friend  in  need 
in  stinting  the  service  by  sea  and  land,  by  weakening  his  forces 
in  the  critical  moment, — nay,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  him, 
a  conqueror  on  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  scenes  of  his  glory  to  play 
the  part  of  a  subaltern  in  Germany. 

The  Duke,  who,  however  crippl^  by  them,  continued  the  con¬ 
flict  to  the  end,  might  indeed,  in  the  milk  of  kindness  of  his 
nature  and  his  remarkable  repugnance  to  give  pain,  throw  his 
broad  egis  over  their  nakedness,  and  proclaim  in  his  magnani¬ 
mous  mercy  that  all  was  well  that  ended  well ;  but  many  readers 
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of  history  will  assent  to  Napier’s  severe  censures  of  a  Ministry 
which  was  characterised  by  Lord  Wellesley,  as  ‘timid  without 
*  prudence,  narrow  without  energy,  profuse  without  the  fruits 
‘  of  expenditure,  and  slow  without  the  benefits  of  caution.’ 

These  remarks  are  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Whig  party  of 
the  day,  who  had  no  access  to  official  documents  by  which  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  opponents  in  office  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  somewhat  enlightened.  We  distinctly  disavow  the  coarse 
diatribes  of  Cobbett,  who  reechoed  the  lies  of  the  ‘  Moniteur,’  and 
we  eschew  all  idol  worship  of  Bonaparte.  If  that  ‘  modern  Caesar’ 
be  the  perfection  of  civil  and  military  genius,  what  must  the  Man 
be  who  cropped  all  his  blushing  honours  to  make  a  garland  for 
his  own  crest? — that  man  who  never  lost  a  gun — who  never  had 
a  sauve  qui  pent, — no  Egypt,  Leipsig,  Russia,  or  Belgium, — one 
whose  coup  de  grace,  Waterloo,  annihilated  the  empire,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  world,  and  gave  it  a  peace  for  half  a  century ; 
whose  Waterloo  is  an  epic  of  itself,  to  which  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
and  Jena  are  mere  glorioles  and  episodes,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
and  signifying  nothing?  Our  past  pages  best  show  our  exalted 
estimate  of  our  great  General  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  that 
species  of  excellence  of  which  the  world  has  seen  so  few  examples, 
that  they  may  be  numbered  on  the  hand ;  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Csesar,  the  Black  Prince,  Marlborough,  Napoleon,  Wellington. 
The  Duke  was  great  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art  military ;  in 
war  and  in  peace,  in  managing  a  standing  army  in  the  field  and 
at  home ;  and  if  to  our  notions  he  was  more  an  administrator 
than  a  statesman, — if  he  did  not  fully  understand  the  principles 
on  which  a  popular  government,  such  as  England,  ought  to  be 
understood, — at  least  his  strong  sense  of  duty  and  perfect 
honesty  led  him  to  yield  when  he  saw  that  further  resistance 
must  endanger  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  service  of  which  be  concentrated  that  of  his  country.  He 
was  reared,  be  it  remembered,  in  troublous  ultra-Tory  times, 
and  all  his  notions  of  loyalty  and  subordination  were  opposed 
to  the  deplorable  outbreaks  committed  by  new-fledged  revolution. 
He  shrunk  from  the  crimes  committed  in  the  much-abused  name 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 

Again,  it  is  important  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  Whig 
party, 'during  the  Peninsular  Campmgns,  to  consider  whether  the 
first  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  as  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
events  in  Spain  as  by  the  ruinous  retreat  from  the  Russians,  and 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipsig.  Can  we  doubt  the  different 
consequences  had  the  Duke  been  commander  at  Walcheren, 
instead  of  the  pigmy  son  of  the  Great  Commoner?  Many 
circumstances  combined  to  justify  those  who  took  the  oppo- 
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sition  view  of  the  war  policy,  and  advocated  one  of  peace ;  since 
Fontenoy,  the  reputation  of  English  armies  had  been  reduced 
to  the  lowest  scale  by  Burgoyne  in  America,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  York  in  Holknd.  The  French,  in  possession  of  the  language 
of  Europe,  had  so  talked  and  written  us  down,  that  we  ourselves 
looked  to  our  wooden  walls  for  safety,  and  to  our  idolised  Nel¬ 
son  for  glory  ;  we  ceded  any  pretensions  to  the  land,  in  an  ad¬ 
mitted  superiority  by  sea,  as  if  forsooth  the  men  that  made  such 
sailors  changed  sex  on  touching  the  shore.  On  the  other  side, 
the  French,  better  patriots,  elevated  Napoleon  to  the  demi- 
Godhead,  and  pronounced  their  armies  led  by  him  to  be  in¬ 
vincible  ;  a  boast  which  his  career  of  victory  seemed  to  justify. 
Meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  volcano  of  France,  which  had  it 
been  unopposed  must  have  burnt  itself  out,  poured  a  consuming 
lava  over  Europe,  which  sickened  by  defeats,  and  weary  of  the 
vast  and  fruitless  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  beheld 
utter  ruin  if  the  contest  were  continued,  and  the  peace  party 
in  England  advocated  the  policy  of  husbanding  our  resources 
for  the  moment  of  self-defence  and  the  protection  of  our  own 
hearths  and  altars,  or  at  best,  disheartened  and  ignorant  of  her 
real  strength,  appeared  on  the  Continent  rather  as  an  auxili¬ 
ary  than  a  principal,  and  her  military  forces  were  frittered  away 
in  sugar  island  expeditions,  in  paltry  pedllng  little  wars  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  first-rate  Power. 

Those  only  who  turn  back  to  the  files,  and  consult  the  spirit 
of  the  press  of  that  period,  can  rightly  understand  the  national 
malaise  then  prevalent  in  this  country.  The  times  were  out  of 
joint,  and  the  public  mind  was  soured  with  French  successes 
and  English  reverses.  Many  other  elements  of  discord  were 
fermenting:  the  Regent’s  change  of  policy,  discontent  in  the 
City,  a  clamour  for  Reform  in  the  country,  and  the  tone  of 
home  pamphlets  and  debates  came  echoed  back  from  the  camp 
itself  over  which  the  desponding  spirit  of  Moore  seemed  to  brood, 
and  was  heightened  by  croakers — the  worst  guests  an  army 
camp  can  have,  whose  letters,  printed  in  the  newspapers,  chilled 
English  enthusiasm,  and  cheered  the  French  by  giving  them 
intelligence  of  the  Duke’s  numbers,  condition,  and  plans ;  so 
truly  were  ‘our  correspondents’  the  real  agents — the  best  coad¬ 
jutors  of  Bonaparte. 

Moore,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  of  opinion  that  Portugal 
could  not  be  defended  successfully,  if  the  French  possessed 
Spain,  while  the  Duke  thought  it  could ;  but  his  deep  plans 
developed  themselves  slowly — nor,  if  his  Majesty’s  Ministers 
despaired,  could  his  Majesty’s  opposition  be  well  expected  to 
feel  confident,  when  they  had  no  cognisance  of  the  schemes  of 
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the  One  Man,  who  did  a  deed,  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
no  one  else  could  hare  accomplished.  Neither  have  his  warmest 
supporters  rendered  adequate  justice  to  the  moral  revolution 
effected  by  this  one  man,  who  restored  to  English  soldiers  the 

?restige  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Marlborough.  Our 
ndian  campaigns  had  indeed  been  successful,  but  so  little  glory 
was  to  be  gained  in  combat  Avith  Orientals,  that  when  Welles¬ 
ley  landed  in  Lisbon,  the  Sepoy  General  was  the  scoff  of  the 
Gaul;  the  European  campaigns  under  Wellington  settled  that 
question :  and  now  the  English  soldier  advances  to  the  charge 
with  the  same  confidence  as  the  English  sailor  grasps  the  board¬ 
ing  pike,  and  both  feel  that  the  day  of  battle  is  the  day  of  vic¬ 
tory.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  popular  feeling  of 
England  was  more  thoroughly  pacific,  or  when  there  was  less 
wish  to  invade  the  territory  of  France  or  any  other  friendly  State. 
But  if,  after  some  new  turn  of  her  political  wheel,  France  were  to 
provoke  a  war  Avith  this  country,  no  English  Minister  who  should 
now  talk  of  a  march  to  Paris  ‘  would  be  sneered  at,’  so  much  are 
the  heart  and  arms  of  England  again  in  their  right  place.  This  is 
the  Duke’s  doing,  and  his  alone  ;  nay,  his  SAVorf  metamorphosed 
not  merely  those  who  failed  in  Holland  and  at  Walcheren,  but  has 
acted  upon  their  triumphant  opponents  also.  Nor  can  it  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  stated,  how  much  this  change,  this  feeling  of  a  moral  and 
physical  superiority  of  the  British  army,  and  its  character 
established  by  the  Duke,  which  now  pervades  the  Continent,  has 
contributed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  by  strengthening 
the  ascendancy  of  England,  whose  policy  is  essentially  pacific. 
Viewed  even  as  a  question  of  money,  this  fact  has  done  more 
for  our  national  defences  than  rows  of  Martello  towers  and 
miles  of  fortress ;  it  has  produced  a  reluctance  to  attack  us,  the 
savings  of  Avhich  can  only  be  estimated  by  billions,  —  this  the 
Duke  effected  by  his  improved  strategetical  principles,  and 
efficiency  in  the  mechanical  organisation  of  his  army,  in  both 
of  which,  Avidely  distinct  as  they  are,  he  was  preeminently 
excellent. 

It  will  conduce  to  the  better  understanding  of  Mr.  Larpent’s 
Journal  if  a  brief  sketch  be  given  of  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Spain  when  the  author  joined  the  army.  The  crisis  had  produced 
the  Man,  for  whom,  from  the  beginning,  the  name  of  Napoleon 
had  possessed  no  palsying  spell,  no  terrors  even  at  the  moment 
when  his  star  was  in  its  apogee  and  Europe  at  his  feet  trembled, 
when  no  check  had  arrested  his  career  of  victory  or  disputed  his 
claim  to  be  invincible.  The  Duke,  before  he  left  London,  intui¬ 
tively  discovered  the  weaknesses  of  the  clay-footed  colossus  and 
his  own  strength ;  while  ncA'er,  even  to  the  end,  did  the  French 
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discover  tlio  error  of  their  tactics  and  the  wisdom  of  his,  so  little 
was  he  understood  by  friend  or  foe.  In  1809  he  landed  at  Lisbon, 
surprised  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  drove  him  out  of  PortugaL  At 
Talavera  he  next  would  have  crushed  Victor,  and  Soult  after 
him,  had  a  single  promise  of  the  Spaniards  been  kept.  The 
year  1810  opened  gloomily :  England  wasted  her  strength  in 
the  marshes  of  Walchcren,  and  Spain,  whose  ‘  mania  was  to 
♦  fight  pitched  battles,’  saw  army  after  army  annihilated  by  the 
French.  Now  Massena  attempted  the  third  invasion  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  pressed  rashly  on,  hunting  lions  whom  he  fancied  deer ; 
failing  to  take  the  hint  of  Busaco,  he  only  found  out,  when 
stunned  by  the  barrier  of  Torres  Vedi^as,  the  jaws  into  which  he 
had  thrust  his  head.  Before  this  barrier,  long  secretly  prepared 
by  the  Duke,  he  wasted  away,  until  the  S{X)iit  child  of  victory, 
grown  to  be  a  man  of  defeat,  retreated  with  the  loss  of  40,000 
noble  soldiers.  In  1811,  when  Fuentes  dc  Onoro  cleared  the 
Portuguese  frontier  of  the  French,  the  Fabian  policy  was 
changed,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  captured  in  eleven  days, 
and  Badajoz  soon  after;  although  ‘the  stinted  service’  was 
left  with  ‘  no  means  of  carrying  on  a  siege,’  and  the  sins  of  the 
Ministers  at  home  were  washed  out  in  the  best  and  bravest  blood. 
June,  in  1812,  found  Wellington  on  the  plains  of  Salamanca, 
when  Mannont,  who  did  not  understand  him,  made  a  false 
move ;  it  was  fixed  with  a  thunderbolt  —  in  forty  minutes  forty 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  routed:  ‘I  never  saw  an  army 
‘  receive  such  a  beating.’  Salamanca  delivered  Madrid,  and  the 
Duke  turned  on  Burgos,  when  Ballesteros,  by  refusing  to  obey 
a  foreign  generalissimo,  opened  the  road  to  the  common  enemy. 
On  the  French  advance,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  victory  of 
Salamanca  was  neutralised  by  an  ally;  —  call  ye  that  backing  your 
friends  ?  The  Duke  fell  back;  ‘no  troops  were  ever  less  pressed ;’ 
nay,  Caffarelli  at  Rueda  declined  with  45,000  men  to  attack 
20,000  weary  English  and  Portuguese :  ‘  when  I  saw,’  wrote 
the  Duke,  ‘  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  army,  it  was  very  clear  to 
‘  me  that  they  ought  to  cat  me  up.’ 

Mr.  Larpent  joined  him  at  this  critical  moment,  and  helped  to 
bear  some  portion  of  a  burden  ‘’twould  sink  a  navy.’  ‘I  certainly 
‘  feel  every  day  more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in 
‘  which  I  am  employed ;  I  am  obliged  to  be  everywhere ;  and 
‘  if  absent  from  any  operation,  something  goes  wrong.’  (May 
15.  1811.)  ‘  I  am  slaving  like  a  negro  —  there  is  not  another 
‘  officer  in  the  service  who  would  go  through  what  I  daily 
‘  endure  to  keep  the  machine  together  —  and  it  cannot  last.  1 
‘  have  really  more  to  do  than  I  can  manage.’  (April  10.  1812.) 

‘  To  win  victories  was  the  least  of  his  labours,’  says  Napier, 
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*  80  enormous  was  the  political,  financial,  and  military  pressure  he 

*  sustained.’  The  Duke  himself,  who  always  thought  figures  and 
finance  more  his  forte  than  war,  welcomed  Mr.  Larpent  with  his 
cases  and  quillets,  and  looked,  as  an  intellectual  gladiator,  to  the 
sort  of  relaxation  produced  by  a  change  of  labour  —  trovov  fu- 
TafioXt].  *  Last  night,’  says  the  new  comer,  *  I  dined  at  head- 

*  quarters.  Lord  Wellington  got  into  a  long  talk  with  me  for 
‘  near  two  hours,  about  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  price  of  bread, 

‘  &C.  &C.,  just  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  on  his  mind.’  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
146.)  ‘  Sometimes  the  Duke  sat  up  until  twelve  o’clock  at  night 
‘  or  one  in  the  morning,  reading  courts-martial,  which,  however, 

*  he  really  liked.  ^nd  me,  therefore,’  writes  Mr.  Larpent 
home,  ‘  some  law  news,  for  Lord  Wellington  expects  me  to  tell 

*  him  who  all  the  new  judges  are  to  be,  &c.,  and  is  very  fond  of 
‘  discussing  legal  subjects.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  172.)  Yet  he  was  then 
so  overwhelmed  *  with  complaints  from  all  quarters  and  in  all 
‘  languages,  that  he  swore  and  said  he  should  be  nothing  but  a 
‘general  of  court-martials.’  (Vol. i.  p.  101.)  He  soon  carved 
out  work  for  Mr.  Larpent,  ‘  whose  fingers  and  brains  were  so 
‘  fatigued  that  he  knew  not  where  to  turn ;  ’  for  like  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  legal  service  was  so  stinted  that  the  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  army,  ‘  so  far  from  having  a  clerk,  had  not  even  a  soldier.’ 
The  Duke,  who  never  spared  himself,  was  pleased  with  his  active 
assistant,  and  said,  ‘If  your  friends  knew  what  was  going  on 
‘  here,  they  would  think  you  had  no  sinecure ;  and  how  do  you 
‘  suppose  I  was  plagued  when  I  had  to  do  it  nearly  all  myself?’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  84.)  At  first,  Mr.  Larpent  could  not  escape  the  awe 
of  the  Captain’s  presence,  and  felt,  when  bringing  up  his  papers, 

‘  something  like  a  boy  going  to  school.’  Soon,  however,  his  kind 
and  sagacious  chief  found  the  value  of  one  willing  and  able  to 
do  his  duty ;  and  now  says,  ‘  How  are  you  ?  so  we  get  on  more 
‘easily.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  127.) 

The  Duke  was  ‘chief’  alike  in  his  court  and  camp.  ‘I  suppose 
‘  people  think  I  have  some  weight  in  Lord  Wellington’s  deci- 
‘  sions,  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  —  he  thinks  and  acts 
‘  quite  for  himself  —  icith  me,  if  he  thinks  I  am  right,  but  not 
‘  otherwise.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  92.)  Sometimes  he  ‘  ruled ’  wrongly,  from 
being  ‘  a  little  hasty  ’  in  ordering  trials,  when,  from  technical 
reasons,  an  acquittal  resulted,  but  even  then  he  did  not  like  to 
be  in  the  wrong ;  and  while  Mr.  Larpent  in  his  heart  was  ‘  very 
‘  glad  when  he  is  so’  (vol.  i.  p.  120.),  he  prudently,  although  a 
wrangler  at  Cambridge,  bethought  himself  of  the  scholar  who 
declined  to  criticise  the  poetry  of  Adrian,  ‘a  man  who  com- 
‘  manded  thirty  legions,’  and  kept  his  counsel.  Nor  was  the 
Duke  easily  overruled;  and  when  even  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
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decided  against  him,  would  not  surrender  his  opinion  without 
an  ‘official  answer.’  In  the  end,  arms  yielded  to  the  gown, 
and  this,  in  their  very  clash,  when  laws  usually  arc  silent,  and 
cases  arc  cut  by  the  sword,  the  last  argument  of  kings.  Tlie 
Duke’s  ‘great  difficulty’  was  the  getting  a  sufficiency  of  evidence 
for  the  artificial  niceties  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  meeting  those 
paper  j)ellets  of  the  brain  and  wig  so  easily  evaded  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  so  laughed  at  in  Spain  by  regiments  of  rogues.  Disci¬ 
pline  once  relaxed,  all  forces  soon  become  banditti,  and  the  very 
worst ;  for  the  men  are  picked  for  strength,  youth,  and  courage ; 
they  have  arms  in  the  hands,  know  how  to  use  them,  and  face 
death  and  danger  daily.  If  such  an  army  be  not  kept  in  order 
by  an  iron  hand,  it  ere  long  ceases  to  be  one  at  all.  The  Duke 
laboured,  but  much  in  vain,  to  induce  the  home  authorities  to 
mend  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  by  which  his  hand 
was  manacled,  and  every  impediment  thrown  by  technicalities  in 
the  way  of  punishment  of  crime ;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  Mr. 
Lari)ent  may  honestly  boast  of  his  good  practice.  ‘  W e  have, 
however,  hung  six  within  this  month,  broken  several  officers 

*  (at  least  their  cases  are  gone  home  with  that  sentence),  and 

*  flogged  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  (pretty  well  this) ;  and  we 

*  are  still  at  work.  I  have  now  twenty-two  cases  left  on  hand, 
‘  about  thirty-six  tried,  about  tw'o  or  three  new  ones  every 
‘  week,  yet  I  hope  that  we  are  getting  on  better  now.’  (VoL  i.  p. 
110.)  The  good  results  were  soon  evident  of  a  system  which 
marked  the  whole  career  of  the  Duke.  ‘  Never  lose  sight,’  was 
his  parting  advice  in  India,  ‘  of  the  great  principles  of  the  mili- 
‘  tary  service  —  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  to 
‘  encourage  the  spirit  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers.’  ‘  When  lenity 
‘  and  cruelty  play,’  said  Henry  V.,  ‘  for  kingdoms,  the  gentlest 
‘  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner,’  and  in  proof  the  English 
invaders  met  in  France  with  ‘ten  times  the  civility  ever  shown 
‘  them  in  Spain ;’  while  the  French  peasants  fled  from  their  own 
‘  troops  as  from  brigands,  the  advent  of  the  Duke  was  looked  for 

*  as  that  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews.’  Then,  as  in  India,  he 
was  hailed  as  a  friend,  not  a  foe,  and  all  the  well  disix)8ed  felt 
safe  under  the  shadow  of  his  power,  mercy,  and  good  faith. 
Bather  than  convert  France  into  a  hornet’s  nest,  he  diminished 
his  advancing  army,  by  sending  the  plundering  undisciplined 
Spaniards  back,  who,  burning  for  revenge,  nak^  and  hungry, 
thirsted  for  retaliation  on  the  invaders,  by  whom  their  country 
had  been  made  a  charnel  house. 

Mr.  Larpent,  who  certainly  eat  all  his  commons  before  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  constantly  keeps  up  the  legitimate  connexion 
between  the  law  and  the  kitchen ;  and  if  he  be  here  and  there  a 
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trifle  too  cibacious,  too  commemorative  of  culinary  creature  com¬ 
forts,  the  scene  was  laid  in  Spain,  a  larderless  land,  where  no 
man  takes  his  ‘  comfort  in  mine  inn,’  where  in  peace  the  rich  are 
sent  empty  away,  and  stones  are  given  the  poor  instead  of  bread. 
‘Few  deceptions  in  England,’  writes  he  on  landing,  ‘are  like 
‘  that  about  life  in  Spain ;’  and  when  he  finds  that  ‘no  port  is  to 
‘  be  had’  in  arid  rugged  Iberia,  he  remembers  his  sweet  Argos, 
the  gravel  walk  in  ‘  Lincoln’s  Inn  garden,’  and  sighs  for  the 
learned  Benchers’  butler.  In  Spain,  ‘attend  to  the  provend’ 
is  the  traveller’s  first  text ;  and  the  chief  thought  of  every  cam¬ 
paigner  is  to  ‘  victual  himself  with  vivers,’  and  our  Judge-advo¬ 
cate  soon  reckons  as  the  third  worthy  in  the  army  Mr.  Commis¬ 
sary-General  Kennedy,  without  whom  even  Wellington  could 
not  have  done  what  he  did.  (Vol.  i.  p.  288.)  So  immemoriably 
has  Spain  been  a  land  which  cannot  be  conquered  by  a  small 
army,  and  where  a  large  one  is  starved.  The  church  militant 
omitted  no  precautions  to  stave  off  this  calamitous  chance.  The 
good  Archbishop  of  Burgos  travelled,  in  Madame  d’Aunoy’s 
time,  with  his  orthodox  oUa  in  a  silver  safe,  of  which  he  kept 
the  key  himself.  Nothing  pained  the  Duke  more  on  the  retreat 
from  Burgos  than  the  vicious  cuisine  of  his  soldiers.  Lord 
Peterborough,  it  will  be  remembered,  turned  cook  himself  in 
Spain ;  and  we  now  look  forward  to  an  improved  system,  —  to 
some  cotelettes  il  la  Chobham. 

We  sincerely  sympathise  with  our  honest  cockney  when  he 
hails  the  arrival  of  ‘  prog-laden’  convoys,  and  smile  at  the  bills 
of  fare  with  which  his  pages  are  somewhat  over-larded.  ‘  I  am 
‘  too  much  occupied,’  writes  he,  ‘to  think  much  of  the  picturesque; 

‘  in  the  towns  our  time  is  chiefly  occupied  in  keeping  life  and 
‘  soul  together,  by  providing  our  provision  for  the  future,  as 
‘  well  as  getting  fo^  for  the  day.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  22.)  This  dire 
necessity  militates  against  the  romantic  and  sentimental,  in  the 
journals  of  soldiers  on  service.  An  empty  stomach  has  other 
appetites  than  those  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  —  so  said  the 
Deipnosophist  2000  years  ago :  — 

’El/  Ksvfj  <yap  yaoT/al  tu)V  KoXav  spas  ovK  ioTt. 

T'o  one  so  circumstanced  few  prospects  in  Spain  are  equal  to 
that  of  a  supper,  a  cigar,  and  a  siesta,  nor  is  there  less  truth  in 
the  modern  axiom,  ‘  La  destinee  des  nations  depend  de  la  mani^re 
‘  dont  elles  se  nourissent;’  for  General  Foy  attributed  the 
victories  of  the  English  chiefly  to  *  beef  and  rum;’  and  be  that 
as  it  may,  by  halting  near  Baylen,  to  convert  a  flock  of  goats 
into  soup,  20,000  Frenchmen  were  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
‘  Tripas  llevan  a  pies,’  say  the  Spaniards,  *  the  feet  are  carried 
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by  the  stomach.’  ‘  The  Portuguese  are  now,’  writes  the  Duke, 

‘  the  fighting  cocks  of  the  army.  I  believe  we  owe  their  merits 

*  more  to  the  care  we  have  taken  of  their  pockets  and  bellies  than 

*  to  the  instruction  we  have  given  them.  As  for  the  French 
‘  troops,  it  is  notorious  that  they  will  do  nothing  unless  regu- 

*  larly  paid  and  fed.’  (Desp.  x.  569.)  And  here,  while  on  the 
subject  of  *prog,’  we  find  the  origin  of  the  Duke’s  Waterloo 
banquet:  —  ‘June  22.  To-day  Lord  Wellington  celebrates 

*  Salamanca  by  a  great  dinner ;  his  victories  and  successes  will 
‘  soon  ruin  him  in  wine  and  eating ;  and  if  he  goes  on  as  he 
‘  has,  be  had  better  keep  open  house  at  once ;  and  his  calendar 
‘  of  feasts  will  be  as  full  as  the  Romish  one  with  red  letter 
‘  days.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  Finally,  as  the  minor  rods  of  Pharaoh’s 
magicians  were  swallowed  by  that  of  Aaron,  the  hundred  vic¬ 
tories  concentrated  in  the  commemoration  of  the  18th  of  June. 

Naturally  the  Judge  Advocate  considered  it  part  of  his  duty 
to  dine  with  the  Duke  whenever  he  could,  and  his  host — an 
epicure  in  rice  and  iced  water — recognised  his  judgment,  and 
when  a  previous  engagement  was  pleaded,  said,  ‘  Very  well ; 
‘  but  I  advise  you  to  come  to  me  nevertheless,  as  you  will  get  a 
‘  much  better  dinner,  for  General  Hill  gives  the  worst  dinners 
‘  going  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  242.)  ;  his  ‘just  now  were  so  very  good  that 
‘  Mr.  Larpent  feared  for  the  aides-de-camp,  who  will  be  ill  of 
‘  excess.’  (Vol.ii.p.  181.)  The  Duke  had,  however,  provided  even 
for  that  risk,  ‘  and  had  a  notion  that  exercise  made  head-quarters 
‘  so  healthy,  and  that  hounds  were  the  great  cause’  (vol.  ii. 
p.  168.) ;  hence  he  encouraged  fox-hunting,  a  sure  remedy  for 
the  otium  castrense,  and  as  the  best  bracer  up  of  mind,  body, 
and  nerve,  for  those  the  first  to  take  a  Spanish  fence  are 
never  the  last  to  break  a  French  square.  The  chase — mimic 
war — was  what  of  all  things  on  earth  the  Duke  really  loved 
the  most  during  every  period  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he 
indulged  the  earliest  and  continued  to  the  last.  He  placed  his 
‘  meets  ’  on  a  par  with  his  victories ;  thus,  the  ‘  Vine  Hunt  ’ 
hangs  up  in  the  gallery  of  Strathfieldsaye  with  *  Salamanca,’ 
as  ‘Melton  Hunt’  does  with  ‘Waterloo’  at  Apsley  House; 
,  and  both  runs  were  capital.  Hunting  was  ever  his  favourite 
metaphor.  In  India,  he  talks  of  ‘giving  chase'  to  the  tiger 
Dhoondiah,  as  in  Spain  he  desires  ‘  no  better  sport  than  to  meet 

*  Buonaparte’s  columns  with  his  lines'  The  first  time  he  ever 
signed  his  name,  Wellington  Sept.  16.  1809,  asking  leave  ‘  to 
‘  have  a  cAewse,’ marked  the  ruling  passion,  as  Nelson’s  first  Peer 
signature  addressed  to  Lady  Hamilton,  evinced  his.  When  Mr. 
Larpent  joined  the  Duke  in  ‘  his  worst  scrape  ’  at  Rueda,  he  was 
no  less  anxious  about  his  troops  than  his  hounds,  and  directs 
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Hill  to  ‘  bring  them  off  from  Arevalo;’  and  no  sooner  were  both 
safe  in  winter  quarters  and  the  temple  of  Janus  shut,  than  the 
kennel  was  opened  and  out  he  galloped,  ‘  knowing  nothing  of  the 

*  sport,  though  very  fond  of  it  in  his  own  way  ’  (voL  i.  p.  7  9. ).  This 
sport,  however,  was  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  duties,  and 
he  worked  double  tides  to  economise  his  holiday,  saving  every 
spare  moment ;  to  the  last  he  often  changed  his  clothes  in  his 
carriage  while  posting  up  to  London  to  attend  cabinets,  having 
had  a  morning’s  run.  In  Spain,  ‘he  hunts  every  other  day 
‘  almost,  and  then  makes  up  for  it  by  great  diligence  and  decision 
‘  on  the  intermediate  days’  (vol.  i.  p.  85.) ;  ‘  When  he  donned 
‘  the  Salisbury  hunt  coat,  sky-blue  and  black  cape  ’  (vol.  ii.  p. 
247.),  ‘  and  whip  in  hand  was  ready  to  start,’  business  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  despatched  somewhat  briskly,  insomuch  that 
some  generals  went  out  to  get  him  to  answer  ‘  things  in  a 
‘  hasty  way  he  did  not  intend,  but  which  they  went  and  acted 
‘  upon;  but  he  soon  discovered  this  dodge.  “  D — n  them,”  said 
‘  he,  “  I  won’t  speak  to  them  again  when  we  are  hunting.”  ’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  150.) 

The  Duke,  in  Spain,  kept  a  fine  stud,  and  *  worked  them 

*  well ;  ’  he  frequently  rode  ‘  fifty  miles  between  breakfast  and 
‘  dinner,’  often  outstripped  his  companions,  when  the  commander 
of  so  many  thousands  was  left  alone.  Although  he  trusted  to  the 
fleetness  of  his  steed,  he  was  nearly  taken  by  a  French  dragoon 
‘  in  a  green  coat’  galloping  atFuentes  de  Onoro  (vol.  L  p.  145.). 
The  idea  of  being  waylaid  out  hunting  did  not  deter  him  more 
in  the  Peninsula  than  in  India,  when  Dhoondiah  planned  some 
such  scheme  in  1800.  The  Duke,  although  he  had  not  a  Melton 
seat,  was  a  bold  and  hard  rider,  qualities  appreciated  by  Spaniards, 
who  still  boast  to  *  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship,’ 
albeit  their  knights  and  Caballeros  are  now  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
to  the  ass  and  mule.  Bapidity  of  movement  has  immemorially 
marked  the  meteor  progress  of  great  men  on  this  soil :  Caesar 
hurried  from  Borne  to  Munda,  the  Waterloo  of  antiquity,  in 
twenty-four  days,  and  the  first  intelligence  of  his  departure  was 
his  arrival.  Lord  Peterborough,  who  ‘  almost  as  quickly  con- 
‘  quered  Spain,’  and  who  had  seen  more  kings  and  postboys  than 
any  man  in  Europe,  was  rapid  and  eccentric  as  a  comet:  Savary 
relates  the  racing  pace  of  Napoleon  *  swift  as  an  arrow,’  and 
details  his  brigades  of  horse  relays,  and  his  gallop  from 
Bayonne  to  Vitoria  in  two  days.  The  Duke  when  once 
mounted  was  indefatigable :  at  Argaun,  in  1803,  he  was 
eighteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  as  many  on  Copenhagen, 
at  Waterloo,  in  1815.  He  grudged  no  price  for  an  animal  that 
united  blood  and  bone,  endurance  and  pace.  Mr.  Larpent 
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mentions  his  purchase  of  this  ‘  good  beast  for  two  hundred  and 
‘  fifty  guineas,  a  gentleman  who  has  gained  some  plates  in  Eng- 

*  land,  and  has  a  name’  (vol.  i.  p.  182.),  aye  and  one  that  eclipses 
Bucephalus ;  the  pace  was  so  killing,  that  the  Duke,  counting 
the  number  he  had  already  lost  in  181 1,  calls  the  ‘  Peninsula  the 

*  grave  of  horses  ’  (Desp.  !May  23.).  They  laid  down  their  lives 
to  save  his.  Larpent  gives  the  Duke’s  own  account  of  the  ‘  close- 
*'  run  thing  ’  at  Sorauren,  where  he  pencilled  some  orders  on  the 
bridge,  ‘the  people  saying  to  me  all  the  time,  “  the  French  are 
‘  “  coming,  the  French  are  coming !”  I  looked  pretty  sharp  after 

*  them,  however,  every  now  and  then  until  I  had  done,  and  then 
‘  set  off,  and  I  saw  them  just  near  one  end  of  the  village,  as  I 

*  went  out  at  the  other  end  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  7 1.) ;  in  fact,  he  galloped 
alone  up  the  hill.  He  gave  written  orders  to  diminish  the  chance 
of  misunderstandings,  caused  by  the  usual  mode  of  verbal  direc¬ 
tions  :  these  he  usually  wrote  so  very  carefully  that  there  might 
be  no  *  mistake  ’  on  slips  of  paper,  but  latterly,  at  Waterloo  for 
instance,  out  of  a  book  of  prepared  skins,  as  less  liable  to  injury  ; 
and  his  aides-de-camp  were  directed  to  bring  each  leaf  back 
again  that  he  might  be  sure  the  message  had  been  delivered. 

In  these  rides,  as  on  most  occasions,  the  Duke,  to  whom  per¬ 
sonal  fear  was  unknown,  exposed  himself,  like  Lord  Peterborough, 
to  risks  of  all  kinds,  however  much  he  found  fault  with  other 
general  officers  for  doing  so,  *  and  with  what  face  I  know  not,’ 
says  Mr.  Larpent  (vol.  ii.  p.  204.).  It  makes  one  shudder  even 
now  to  contemplate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  to  the  world,  had 
this  precious  life  been  sacrificed ;  and  it  is  evident  from  this 
Journal  that  the  feeling  that  ‘every  thing  depended  upon  him 

*  individually^  was  general  with  every  class  in  the  army  and  Spain. 
This  conviction  that  ‘  all  our  hopes  would  vanish  with  this  one 

*  man  ’  is  ever  uppermost  on  Mr.  Lar|)ent’s  mind,  and  confirms 
the  axiom  of  Napoleon,  that  ‘  Men  are  nought  in  war,  it  is  the 

*  One  Man,  the  master-mind  that  sways  the  multitude.’  The 
Duke  in  conformation  considered  the  ‘  presence  of  Bonaparte 

*  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  40,000  men,’  while  the  Spaniards 
estimated  his  at  scarcely  less :  ‘  There  go  thirty  thousand  men !  ’ 
cried  they  as  he  rode  alone  up  the  hill  at  Sorauren.  So  it  has 
been  of  old:  els  ipoX  fivpioi,  wrote  Cicero  to  Atticus.  The 
Duke  felt  his  name  to  be  a  tower  of  strength,  and  he  knew  the 
reason  why.  ‘  When  I  come  myself,  the  soldiers  think  what 

*  they  have  to  do  the  most  important,  as  I  am  there,  and  that 
‘  all  will  depend  on  their  exertions ;  these  are  increased  in  pro- 
‘  portion,  and  they  will  do  for  me  what,  perhaps,  no  one  else 

*  can  make  them  do.’  ‘Another  advantage  Bonaparte  possessed, 

*  and  which  he  made  so  much  use  of,  was,’  Lord  Wellington  said. 
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*  his  full  latitude  of  lying ;  that,  if  so  disposed,’  he  said,  ‘  he 
‘  could  not  do.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  He  felt  a  solemn  conviction, 
like  Joan  of  Arc,  that  he  had  an  appointed  mission  to  perform, 
and  was  an  instrument  ‘  in  God’s  hands,  brother,  not  our  own ;  ’ 
and,  although  thousands  fell  at  his  side  and  ten  thousand  at  his 
right  hand,  a  still  small  voice  within  told  him  that  no  bullet  Avas 
Ccost  for  him,  and  thus,  fearing  neither  the  arrow  that  struck  by- 
day  or  night,  he  passed  unscathed  alike  from  the  fire  of  the  column 
as  from  that  of  the  sneaking  assassin ;  nor  was  he  ever  touched 
but  by  a  spent  ball  at  Orthez ;  when  ‘  Hit  at  last  ’  was  all  he 
said.  And  as  they  jest  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound,  Avhen 
Colonel  Waters  Avas  shot  in  the  head,  but  not  much  hurt  and 
out  the  next  day,  the  Duke  told  him  ‘  his  head  must  be  like  a 

*  rock  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  22.).  ‘  Again  at  dinner,  yesterday,’  says  Mr. 

Larpent,  ‘  he  was  laughing  at  General  Alava  having  had  a 
‘  knock,  and  telling  him  it  Avas  all  nonsense,  and  that  he  Avas  not 
‘  hurt,  when  he  received  this  bloAV  and  a  worse  one  in  the  same 
‘  place  himselfi  Alava  said  it  Avas  to  punish  him  for  laughing  at 
‘  him.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  41.)  This  hit  and  hurt  at  Orthez,  which 
made  him  limp  a  little  and  pull  up  for  a  day,  saved  Soult  from 
annihilation.  Another  exposure,  and  often  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Larpent,  arose  from  his  constantly  ‘  losing  his  way  ’  from  de¬ 
spising  ‘guides,’  &c.Xvol.  ii.  pp.  125 — 228.).  From  some  phreno¬ 
logical  pcculi.arlty  of  the  organ  of  locality,  and  a  marked  desire 
to  find  a  shorter  cut,  and  save  time  and  distance,  the  Duke 
constantly  mistook  the  regular  way  ;  thus  down  to  his  last  hunt 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  even  when  near  home,  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  shoAvn  the  Avay.  He  considered  this  being  out  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  ‘  The  other  night,’  Avrites  Mr.  Larpent 
(vohi.  p.  299.),  ‘  Avhen  he  lost  his  Avay  in  a  fog,  and  young  Fitz- 
‘  clarence  pointed  it  out,  “  Hoav  do  you  knoAv  that?”  said  the 
‘  Duke ;  “  By  that  cherry  tree,”  Avas  the  answer,  in  which  he 

*  had  once  been  up,  after  taking  an  order  to  charge.  It  amused 
‘  the  Duke  much,  and  yesterday  he  called  to  him  Avith  a  very 

*  grave  face  and  desired  him  to  go  and  get  some  cherries,  as  if 
‘  it  Avere  an  important  order.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  279.)  This  fruitful 
freak  of  the  Fitzclarence  carries  us  back  to  Don  John  of  Austria, 
son  of  Charles  V.,  who  Avas  pelted  by  the  churlish  peasants  of 
Cuacos  for  picking  the  cherries  ripe,  his  imperial  father  had 
paid  for.  However  the  Duke’s  instinct  of  localities  might  be 
at  fault,  his  military  eye  never  overlooked  a  position  nor  did  his 
memory  forget  the  feature, — the  hill,  the  river,  the  house,  or 
whatever  formed  the  key. 

It  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  his  uncertainty  as  to  local¬ 
ities  saved  his  life  in  France,  when  a  band  of  assassins — trecenti 
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juravimus — had  leagued  to  murder  one  from  whom  they  fled  in 
the  field.  They  w'ere  bafiled  by  his  seldom  finding  his  way  back 
by  the  same  route. 

Many  were  the  other  hair-breadth  escapes  by  field  and 
flood,  from  the  Duke’s  habit  of  reconnoitring  personally.  Thus 
in  front  of  Toulouse  he  crossed  the  river,  ‘concealing  his 
‘  general’s  hat  with  an  oilskin,  and  got  into  conversation  with 
‘  the  French  vidette,  dismounted,  got  down  to  the  waterside, 
‘  saw  all  he  wished,  and  came  away.  I  think,’  says  Lar- 
pent,  and  many  will  think  rightly,  ‘  this  was  risking  too  much ; 
‘  but  no  French  soldier  would  have  any  idea  of  the  Com- 

*  mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  going  about  thus  with 
‘  two  attendants;  yesterday,  he  went  over  alone  on  foot.’  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  121.)  Touching  disguises  of  dress,  we  have  some  graphic 
full-lengths  by  Mr.  Larpent,  of  the  state  and  grand  costume  of 
the  French  Marshals,  which  contrast  curiously  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Duke.  He  is  either  walking  about  solus  in  his 
‘  grey  great  coat,’  or  opening  his  bedroom  door  at  the  French 
hotel,  with  just  one  sentinel  in  the  corridor,  while  Soult  and 
Suchet,  all  cocked  hat  and  gold  lace,  kept  court  in  inner  shrines, 
approached  only  through  antechambers  crowded  with  officers  in 
waiting.  Suchet  is  particularly  sketched,  bearded  like  a  pard, 
with  his  ‘  head,  cheeks,  and  chin  overgrown  with  hair  like  a 
‘  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  his  dress  more  splendid  than  the 
‘  drum  major  of  one  of  our  Guards’  bands  on  a  birthday.’  (VoL 
iii.  p.  175.)  The  Duke  meantime  crosses  the  great  square, 
after  his  grand  reception  as  conqueror,  in  ‘his  blue  coat  and  round 
‘  hat,  almost  unknown  and  unnoticed.’  Mr.  Larpent  recurs  to  the 
Duke’s  wardrobe :  —  ‘In  one  instance  he  is  not  like  Frederick 
‘  the  Great:  he  is  remarkably  neat  and  most  particular  in  his 
‘  dress,  considering  his  situation :  he  is  well  made,  knows  it,  and 
‘  is  willing  to  set  off  to  the  best  what  nature  has  bestowed :  in 

*  short,  like  every  great  man,  present  or  past,  almost  without 
‘  exception,  he  is  vain.  He  cuts  the  skirts  of  his  coats  shorter 
‘  to  make  them  look  smarter ;  and  only  a  short  time  since  I 
‘  found  him  discussing  the  cut  of  his  half  boots,  and  suggesting 
‘  alterations  to  his  servant  when  I  went  in  upon  business ;  the 
‘  vanity  of  great  men  shows  itself  in  different  Avays,  but  I 
‘  believe  always  exists  in  some  shape  or  another.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  7.) 
This  discussion  led  no  doubt  to  the  invention  of  wellingtons,  a 
calceatory  variety  no  less  comfortable  than  that  of  bluchers,  and 
destined  to  a  popularity  coequal  with  the  sauce  devised  by  the 
Marshal  Soubise,  or  the  convenient  spencers  which  bear  the 
name  of  their  noble  and  ingenious  originator.  Wellington  him¬ 
self,  we  may  add,  went  into  battle  at  Waterloo  in  white  pan- 
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taloons  and  Hessians,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  of  which  a 
solitary  pair,  a  relic  of  the  glories  of  Hoby,  still  gladden  the 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall.  The  Duke  on  that  memorable  18  th 
was  up  long  before  daybreak,  shaved  himself  by  candlelight, 
and  went  forth  trimly  dressed  as  a  bridegroom  from  his  chamber, 
and  as  little  resembling  the  bearded  illote  Gaul  as  his  heart 
could  desire,  for  to  be  as  unlike  the  ‘  French  in  the  field  as 

*  possible  ’  was  his  main  point.  He  scouted  all  the  fancy-ball 
paraphernalia,  and  tourniquets  of  lace  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  who 
played  at  soldiers,  and  ‘  thought  it  indifferent  how  a  soldier  is 
‘  clothed,  provided  it  is  in  a  uniform  manner,  and  that  he  is 
‘  forced  to  keep  himself  clean  and  smart  as  a  soldier  ought  to  be.’ 
‘  L’habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine,’  nor  the  man  of  war ;  ‘  Believe 

*  me  that  every  one  you  see  in  a  military  uniform  is  not  a  hero.’ 
So  wrote  one  who  was  one,  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Simplex  munditiis  himself,  he  carried  the  coquetry  of  costume 
contrast  so  far,  that  he  attended  (says  Mr.  Larpent)  the  allied 
review  at  Paris  in  his  usual  blue  coat  and  white  neckcloth,  and 
thus  became, — like  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  only  one  without  star 
in  the  galaxy  of  the  Vienna  Congress, — at  once  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished.  We  must  notice  another  of  his  methods  to  make 
himself  the  observed  of  all  observers,  — his  ‘white  cloak’  (vol. 
iii.  p.  46.) :  this  he  wore  invariably  on  the  days  of  battle,  and 
before  it  commenced,  in  order  that  he  might  be  recognised 
at  once,  and  no  time  lost  in  bringing  him  communications. 

*  Bally  round  my  white  plume,’  was  the  cry  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
there  is  much  virtue  in  cloaks  in  Spain,  as  to  what  they  reveal 
and  conceal.  Our  younger  readers  well  know  that  Cato  and 
Virgil  were  laughed  at  for  their  awkward  togas,  and  that  Cicero 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  because  he  inferred  from  Caesar’s 
clumsy  cloak  arrangements  that  he  never  could  turn  out  to  be 
anything  great.  The  Dictator  improved,  and  nothing  at  last 
fidgetted  him  more  than  disturbing  the  sinus  of  the  mantle,  ‘the 
‘  same  he  wore  the  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii,’  and  which  he 
arranged  when  dying  as  if  it  had  been  his  last  testament.  This 
‘  white  cloak  ’  of  the  Duke,  which  braved  so  many  a  battle  and 
breeze,  worthily  might  have  formed  his  shroud,  as  the  Moor 
Almanzor,  who  overran  Spain,  arrayed  himself  in  every  combat 
with  a  Bernous,  and  when  each  day  was  gained,  shook  out  the 
dust  into  a  chest,  to  form  a  glorious  grave  when  his  course 
was  run. 

The  Duke,  we  may  whisper,  was  from  early  life  a  dandy  in 
his  way,  and  not  singular, — witness  his  veteran  comrades  Lords 
Anglesea'and  Combermere,  than  whom  two  braver  and  better 
dressed  officers  do  not  exist  The  Duke’s,  the  best  known  man 
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in  London,  soldierlike  regulation  look,  is  familiar  as  household 
words;  his  white  trowsers  appeared  as  regularly  as  May  blossoms. 
Napoleon,  it  may  be  observed,  was  no  less  vain  of  his  redinfjote 
grise  than  the  Duke  was  of  his  ‘grey  coat,’  which  distinguished  the 
master  from  the  men,  the  Emiieror  from  the  melodramatic  gilt 
gingerbread  Murats.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
the  plain  and  neat  Duke  was  insensible  to  decorations  won  in 
fair  fight.  He  accepted  them  without  false  modesty,  and  wore 
them  without  ostentation,  as  the  natural  recognition  of  good  ser¬ 
vice  ;  yet,  had  he  died  young,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  history 
might  have  pronounced  him  no  less  vain.  ‘  We  have,’  says  Mr. 
Larj)ent,  ‘  three  Spanish  songs  (not  exactly  by  Dryden)  in 
‘  honour  of  Wellington ;  one,  tlie  Retreat  of  Marmont,  “  Ahe 
‘  “  Marmont,  onde  vai  Marmont,”  [“  Ay  de  Marmont,  donde  vas 

*  “  Marmont,”]  composed  at  Cadiz,  when  he  was  there.  Lord 
‘  W ellington  sits  and  hears  his  own  praises  in  Spanish  with  con- 
‘  siderablc  coolness,  and  calls  for  it  himself,  at  times.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  97.)  He  was,  in  truth,  always  pleased  with  Salamanca,  where 
he  out-gcneralled  that  ISIarshal,  and  considered  his  best  of 
battles ;  and  he  liked  praise — a^ios  cov.  He  well  knew  his  own 
worth,  and  constantly,  when  he  gave  advice,  would  add,  ‘  All 
‘  must  now  go  right,’  and  when  did  Nelson  ever  doubt  or  hesi¬ 
tate,  in  his  prescriptions  of  the  ‘  Nelsonic  touch  ’  ? 

The  Duke,  satiated  at  last,  grew  callous  to  compliment.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  him  at  Toulouse  and  Oxford.  Mr. 
Larpent  describes  the  former  scene,  and  the  post-prandial  en¬ 
thusiasm  :  —  When  Alava  proposed  his  health  in  his  presence, 
as  the  ‘  Liberator  of  Spain,'  a  toast  followed  by  a  cheering,  ‘  all 
‘  in  confusion,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  when  Lord  Wellington 

*  bowed,  confused,  and  immediately  called  for  coffee.’  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  138.)  Look  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this,  of  the  Instal¬ 
lation,  drawn  by  Lord  Ellesmere ;  —  As  the  whole  theatre  rose 
to  the  fever  height  of  hexameters  and  pentameters  at  the  climax, 
Napoleon  ‘  bowed  to  thy  genius.  Prince  of  Waterloo,’  ‘  the  Duke 
‘  sat  stern,  immovable ;  retaining  a  grave  complacency  of  his 
‘  features.’ 

And  here,  having  quoted  the  Marmont  version  of  Malbrok 
s’ en  va-t-cn  guerre  song,  some  notice  must  be  made  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  misprints,  mistakes,  and  mis<spellings  which  occur 
throughout  these  volumes  in  everything  appertaining  to  ‘  the 
‘  things  of  Spain.’  Neither  language  nor  nomenclature,  gram¬ 
mar  nor  geography,  things  nor  persons,  escape,  from  the  king, 
El  Reg  Pepe,  —  or,  as  he  is  here  called,  ‘re  pape^ — down¬ 
wards.  Sorauren,  celebrated  site,  turns  up  as  Sahaugen  three 
times  in  one  page;  and  when  we  learn  that  the  French  rob 
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and  destroy  to  a  man,  this  Spanish  truism,  *Los  Franceses 
‘  roban  y  rompen  todos,’  runs  thus  in  the  pure  Larpentian  or 
unknown  tongue :  ‘  Francese  roben,  rompas  todas.'  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
129.)  But  enough  of  this:  the  style  of  these  letters,  them¬ 
selves  careless  and  characterised  by  colloquial  expressions  barely 
permissible  in  the  most  slippered  ease  of  family  privacy,  bears  the 
stains  of  gunpowder,  gravy,  and  oil,  certainly  not  that  of  the 
midnight  lamp.  Yet,  as  this  journal  was  never  destined  for  the 
ordeal  of  print  and  the  public  eye,  the  writer  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal  at  our  critical  bar,  and  to  the  honours  of  a  review. 
Nay,  we  question,  had  he  survived  to  ‘make  a  book,’  whether  it 
would  not  have  lost  much  of  its  great  charm,— the  genuine  ex¬ 
pression  of  facts  and  feelings  written  down  at  the  actual  moment. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we,  who  have  willingly  taken  him  as  he  is, 
for  better  or  worse,  cannot  part  from  a  companion  so  pleasant 
without  a  brief  notice  of  his  Peninsular  career  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  close. 

Mr.  Larpent  embarked  in  1812  on  board  the  ‘  Vulture,’ 
landed  at  Lisbon,  found  ‘  impostors  as  plentiful  as  moskitoes,’ 
started  for  Spain,  and  had  learnt  to  decline  the  verb  ‘rough  it,’  in 
every  tense,  present  and  future,  before  he  reached  thrice-learned 
Salamanca.  He  found  the  countrj'  of  his  route  like  Bagshot 
Heath  combined  with  Dartmoor  (mimis  the  mutton)  and  strewed 
with  relics  of  defunct  dynasties  and  religions.  The  particular 
line  of  march  was  marked,  Juggemaut-like,  by  skeletons  of 
men  and  horses,  whose  heads,  ‘  thirteen  in  a  row,’  occasionally 
served  as  ‘stepping-stones’  across  rivers,  —  a  Spanish  variety 
of  the  Pons  Asinorum.  Mr.  Larpent  details,  with  graphic  good¬ 
nature,  his  Robinson  Crusoe  life  of  make-shifts  in  his  wretched 
quarters;  and  why  should  he  complain,  when  the  hovel  at  Fre- 
nada  of  the  great  Duke  himself  does  not  contain  ‘  either  so 
‘  much  room  or  as  much  comfort  as  the  Leg  of  Mutton  and 
‘Cauliflower  Inn  at  Ashted  ?  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  119.)  ,  It  was 
idle,  however,  to  complain.  The  Duke’s  maxim  was,  ‘  Let 
‘  every  one  do  his  duty  well,  and  never  let  me  hear  of  any  diffi- 
‘  cultics  about  anything.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  Those  who  were 
good  at  making  excuses  were  seldom,  in  his  opinion,  good  for 
much  else  :  the  word  ‘  impossible  ’  was  blotted  out  of  his  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  he  never  required  anything  beyond  the  possible. 
It,  is  the  distinguishing  this  nice  point,  what  can  be  done  and 
what  cannot,  which  decides  the  real  General,  and  he  was  full  of 
resources  in  himself.  Thus,  at  the  passage  of  the  Adour,  when 
the  engineers  were  at  fault  from  want  of  planks,  ‘  There  are 
‘  the  platforms  of  your  batteries,’  said  he,  ‘  which  have  been 
‘  sent  out  in  case  of  a  siege ;  cut  them  all  up.’  ‘  What,  then. 
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*  when  we  proceed  with  the  siege,  is  to  be  done  ?  ’  *  Oh, 

*  work  your  guns  in  the  sand  until  you  can  make  new  ones  out 
‘  of  the  pine-wood  near  Bayonne.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  306.)  So  the 
river  was  crossed.  Thus  when,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  scaling 
ladders  were  wanting  at  the  last  moment, — ‘  Well,’  said  the 
Duke,  *  you  have  brought  up  your  ammunition  and  stores, 

‘  never  mind  the  waggons,  cut  them  all  up  directly ;  they  will 
‘  make  excellent  ladders  :  there,  you  see,  each  side-piece  is 

*  already  cut.’  (Vol.  iiL  p.  6.)  So  the  city  was  won.  Every¬ 
thing,  great  and  small  alike,  came  within  the  power  of  his 
grasp.  A  Spanish  kitchen  chimney  takes  fire  from  his  unusual 
hospitality,  and  he  forthwith  is  *  out  in  the  rain  with  his  hat  off, 

*  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  head,  giving  directions  ’  to  have  it 
extinguished.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

He  delighted  in  every  one  who  was  always  in  his  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the  right  thing;  —  hence 
his  marked  partiality  for  Colonel  Dickson,  of  the  Artillery, 
the  branch  of  the  service  at  which  he  ‘  railed  the  most  ’  for 
slowness.  He  found  Dickson’s  match  always  *  lighted,’  and  his 

*  guns  up;’  and  his  commendation  of  him  in  the  ‘  Gazette’  and 
out  of  the  *  Gazette’  were  constant  and  more  courteous  than  on 
some  other  occasions;  thus,  when  Colonel  Framingham,  a  most 
gallant  officer,  but  slow,  started  some  difficulty,  the  curt  reply  of 
his  Grace  was,  that  he  ‘might  go  to  h — ,’  a  place  never  named  to 
ears  polite ;  but  he  recovered  his  temper,  and  ‘  laughed  well,’ 
when  the  Colonel  said  ‘  he  would  apply  to  the  Quartermaster- 
‘  General  for  a  route.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  150.) 

Our  readers  have  already  been  told  how  long  Mr.  Larpent 
worked  at  his  desk,  and  on  what  short  commons.  Nevertheless, 
the  winter  slipped  away,  for  time  and  the  hour  runs  through 
the  roughest  day.  May,  1813,  found  the  army  and  the  Judge- 
Advocate  in  high  health  and  spirits,  preparing  for  the  glorious 
campaign  which  opened  at  Vittoria  and  terminated  at  Toulouse : 
and  here  we  find  mention  of  an  illustrious  ‘amateur  ’  in  the  camp. 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  just  missed  the  grand  catastrophe,  by 
having  started  on  an  excursion  to  Juste,  to  the  cloister  retreat  of 
Charles  V.,  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  brought  home  to  all  of  us. 
Soon  the  Duke,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  bad  Portugal  adieu  for 
ever,  and  assumed  the  aggressive.  Meantime,  Mr.  Larpent  was 
joined  to  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  which,  by  crossing  the 
Douro  and  Ebro,  high  up  and  near  the  sources,  at  once  turned 
the  enemy’s  strong  positions  in  front,  an  operation  of  itself 
equal  to  an  ordinary  campaign.  For  six  days  our  veterans 
worked  their  way  through  untrodden  wilds,  until,  ‘  trickling 
‘  from  the  mountains,  they  burst  like  raging  streams  from 
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‘  every  defile,  and  went  foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.’ 
Mr.  Larpent  travelled  with  the  caah-chest,  and  Mr.  Commissary 
Price ;  and  dear  ‘  Mrs.  Price  gave  us  one  evening  a  syllabub 
‘  after  tea.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  189.)  His  emotions  overflowed  at  the 
sight  of  a  country  ‘  like  the  Wye,  with  cliffs  almost  like 

*  Cheddar,  and  wooded  to  the  water.’  The  picturesque  scene 
was  heightened  by  the  long  lines  of  horse  and  foot,  whose  arms 
glittered  in  the  sun,  whose  clarions  awoke  the  echoes,  and  whose 
march  gave  life  to  the  usual  solitudes. 

Drawing,  it  seems,  was  hazardous :  our  artist  no  sooner  sits 
down  than  *  a  musket  ball  whistles  by  —  a  second,  and  a  third ; 

‘  and  when,  at  last,  he  considered  himself  the  object,  the  sketch 
‘  was  left,  rather  in  a  hasty  and  unfinished  state.’  One  finished 
picture,  with  his  pen,  must  therefore  suffice.  ‘  Most  of  us  have 
‘  encamped ;  Lord  W  ellington  and  Marshal  Beresford  are  walk- 
‘  ing  up  and  down ;  the  military  secretary  is  writing  under  a 

*  wall,  upon  his  knees,  in  a  little  field ;  Colonel  Scovel,  Fitz- 
‘  clarence.  General  Alava,  Colonel  Waters,  the  Prince  of 

*  Orange,  and  your  humble  servant,  all  lying  upon  the  ground 
‘  together,  round  a  cold  ham  and  bread,  some  brandy,  and  a 
‘  bottle  of  champagne  —  and  no  bad  fare  either,  you  will  say. 

*  The  Prince  and  Lord  Fitzroy,  like  two  boys,  were  playing 
‘  together  all  the  time.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  229.) 

Mr.  Larpent  was  present  at  Vittoria,  and  had  a  capital  view  of 
the  battle,  keeping  judiciously  close  to  Dr.  Macgregor,  the  head 
of  the  hospitals.  He  describes  the  martial  panorama,  and  the 
deed  done  on  a  site  worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  name  of  good  omen. 
There  the  foe  was  beaten,  ‘  before  the  town,  in  the  town,  and 
‘  out  of  the  town.’  We  have  a  sketch,  a  la  Jansteen,  of  their 
rout,  and  the  wreck  of  the  accumulated  pillage  of  five  years’ 
plunder  in  the  Peninsula,  when  every  Frenchman  stole,  from 
the  marshal  to  the  fraction  of  the  drummer-boy.  The  soil 
was  strewed  with  doubloons,  monkeys,  pates  de  foie  grax, 
ladies,  and  *  very  strange  things,  sent,  we  believe,  to  the 
Horseguards,  for  the  especial  merriment  of  the  Royal  Com- 
inander-in-Chief.  Our  gallant  journalist  saved  Madame  Gazan, 
wife  of  the  French  General,  and  refrained  from  other  tempta¬ 
tions,  taking  for  his  spolia  opima  only  a  case  of  maps,  part  of 
Lopez’s  provincial  set,  and  a  horse-cloth,  ‘  which  I  bought  of  a 
‘  Portuguese  soldier,  as  a  memorial ;  but  I  would  not  meddle 
‘  with  the  rest,  as  not  very  correct.  Maps,  books,  &c.  were 
‘  thown  aside;  brandy,  &c.  drunk.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

If  our  conscientious  Judge  had  his  lawful  share  of  the  joys 
and  fruits  of  battle,  he  could  not  he  blind,  even  in  the  dazzle  of 
victory,  to  the  dark  foil  by  which  it  was  heightened.  The  faith- 
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ful  engravings  by  Callot  of  the  miseries  of  war  are  reflected  in 
these  pages — and  when  read  in  cold  blood  are  truly  terrible: 
much  of  this  feeling  ‘  vanishes,’  we  are  told,  in  the  real 
dangers  and  anxieties  of  the  actual  scene  ;  and  ‘  when  the 
‘  novelty  ’  is  over,  *  the  sameness  of  starvation  wounds,’  — 
malcsuada  fames,  and  the  plurima  mortis  imago  harden  the 
most  sensitive  soul  and  sentimental  stomach.  *  AVe  cannot 
‘  ride  a  few  miles  without  the  alternate  smells  which  succeed 
‘  each  other  of  dead  horses,  dead  mules,  and  dead  men.  A 
‘  nice  judge  can  tell  each  by  their  particular  gout  —  and  that 
‘  of  men  is  much  the  strongest.’  ( Vol.  ii.  p.  60.)  ‘  AVe  saw 

‘  about  a  dozen  French  just  killed  close  to  St.  Estevan,  but 
‘  got  comfortable  quarters,  and  went  to  dinner:  so  we  go  on 
‘  you  see.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Cosas  de  Espana,  where  time  out 
of  mind  the  dead  are  thought  to  be  best  off  in  their  grave, 
and  the  living  at  the  table  :  Los  muertos  en  la  huesa,  los  vivos  a 
la  mesa.  The  negations  endured  by  our  civilian  attached  to 
head-quarters  and  the  Commissariat  were  trifling  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  privations  suffered  by  the  English  army 
in  general,  and  the  Spanish  in  particular,  *  always  wanting  in 
‘  every  thing  at  the  critical  moment.’  And  even  our  soldiers, 
as  when  Henry  V.  encamped  before  Agincourt,  were  so  *  shrewdly 
‘  out  of  beef,’  that  when  the  Commissary-General,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  the  Duke  that  ‘  we  had  eaten  nearly  all  the  oxen 
‘in  the  country, — “AVell  then,”  said  he,  “  we  must  now  set 
‘  “  about  eating  all  the  sheep  ;  and  when  they  are  gone  I  sujj- 
‘  “  pose  wC  must  go.”’  (Vol.  i.  p.  129.)  AVhen  Massena  was 
besieged  in  Genoa,  and  on  shortest  commons,  he  gave  a  grand 
dinner  to  the  Austrian  envoy,  sent  to  propose  surrender,  wdio 
told  him  that  ‘  the  cuisine  was  excellent,  but  the  horseflesh 
‘  unmistakable.’  ‘  You  forget,’  said  his  host,  ‘  that  we  have  the 
‘  mules  and  monks  to  fall  back  on.’  Massena,  albeit  bred  of  the 
Shylock  tribe,  might  not  deem  this  })ound  so  estimable  or  pro¬ 
fitable  cither  as  flesh  of  mutton,  was  not  the  man  easily  to  be 
starved  out,  as  the  Duke  found  at  Santarem ;  and  he  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  military  power  of  resistance.  ‘  Mons.  le 
‘  ^Alarechal,’  said  he  to  him,  when  they  met  at  Paris,  ‘  do  you 
‘  know  that  I  never  undressed  when  you  were  in  my  front.’ 
‘  My  Lord,’  was  the  reply  of  the  swarthy  hirsute  Itsdian,  ‘  in 
‘  that  campaign  you  did  not  leave  me  one  black  hair  on  my 
‘  whole  body;’  so  completely  had  care  bleached  the  bear  into  the 
badger. 

Mr.  Larpent  soon  discovered  the  merits  of  the  pork  and  pigs 
of  Spain,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  prefers  to  the  local  ladies. 
‘  The  flesh  of  the  former  is  far  sweeter  and  richer  than  ours.’ 
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Of  the  latter,  he  paints  the  Governor’s  daughter  at  Almeida  as 

*  a  sawney  Spanish  signora  (seiiora)  who  breakfasted  on  beef- 
‘  steaks,  onions,  partridges,  and  wine,  and  did  nothing  all  day.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  71.)  Soon  a  Portuguese,  neice  to  the  principal  inha¬ 
bitant,  is  pronounced  ugly,  and  said  to  be  perfumed  too  strongly 
with  oily  salt  fish  (vol,  i.  p.  146.),  was  the  judgment  of  our 
Paris  touching  the  so-called  bacalao,  this  certainly  has  an  ancient 
fish-like  smell.  At  Guinaldo  the  signoras  ‘  go  about  and  tie 

*  strings  to  the  coats  of  the  officers,  and  even  of  the  general  — 

‘  dance  about,  sup  and  drink  with  them,  and  are  alive  both 
‘  with  them  and  the  men.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  102.)  Such,  alas !  it 
seems,  are  the  degenerate  daughters  of  those  ‘  Spanish  Ladies  ’ 
of  old,  who,  with  their  ‘  Loves,’  have  been  so  sung  in  ballads, 
and  so  delicately  delineated  by  Lady  Dalmeny.  There  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes ;  possibly  Mr.  Larpent  belonged  to  that 
juventus — non  tantum  Veneris  quantum  studiosa  culinae. 

In  the  midst  of  all  jNIr.  Larpent’s  varied  bodily  privations, 
his  spiritual  condition  was  kept  in  mind  by  his  English  female 
correspondents.  The  clerical  staff  of  the  church  militant  in 
Spain  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  small :  ‘  four  or  five  clergymen,’ 
— ‘  no  one  now  at  head-quarters ;  the  one  stationed  here  went 
‘  away  ill  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  121.)  This 
Mr.  Briscall — described  by  the  Duke  as  ‘an  excellent  young 
‘  man,  and  who  never  befere  had  been  absent  from  his  duty  one 

*  moment,’ — came  back,  be  it  said,  and,  having  served  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  became  the  curate  at  Strathfieldsaye,  and  chaplain  to 
his  patron,  and  his  temporary  vacancy  was  not  filled  up,  in  the 
hopes  of  his  speedy  return,  and  the  fear  of  any  other  occupant. 
The  Duke’s  Despatch  (Feb.  6.  1811)  exhausts  the  religious  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  most  difficult  to  incline  respectable  clergymen  to 
remain,  not,  indeed,  in  an  army  of  martyrs,  but  where  the  dogs 
of  war  let  slip,  had  changed  a  paradise  into  a  pandemonium  ;  the 
Duke  was  anxious  to  secure  ‘  religious  instruction,’  both  for  itself, 
and  as  ‘  the  greatest  support  and  aid  to  military  discipline  and 
‘  order.’  Rituals  were  sadly  in  abeyance ;  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was,  indeed,  made  by  the  Irish  soldier,  but  solely  to  incline  his 
brother  Roman  Catholic  Spaniards  to  give  him  ‘  more  wine.’ 
(^Desp.  Sept  8. 1809.)  Mr.  Larpent  describes  the  first  time  he 
goes  to  ‘  church  ’  for  fourteen  months,  Nov.  6.,  and  much  to  Dr. 
Maegregor’s  displeasure,  who  prognosticated  cramp,  agues,  and 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  The  next  drum  ecclesiastic  was 
beat  on  *  the  sea-sands’  Nov.  29.,  the  Duke — ever  regular  at 
early  service  as  a  curate — attending  at  both,  ‘  the  guards  in  white 
‘  trowsers  ;  it  was  rather  cold  work.’  So  much  for  Protestant 
ceremonies;  meantime  the  priests  and  nuns  in  Spain  were 
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offering  prayers — up  early  at  heaven’s  gate — for  the  Duke’s 
preservation. 

With  this  and  other  great  facts  pages  might  be  filled, 
did  our  limited  space  permit.  Ever  in  the  front  when  the 
tug  of  war  began,  Mr.  Larpent’s  adventurous  curiosity  led 
him  once  too  far.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  marched  into 
France,  soon  to  be  exchanged  by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke, 
who  missed  him  at  court-martials  and  the  mess,  when  they 
chatted  about  the  last  review  ‘  not  quite  so  good,’  or  the  letters 
in  the  ‘  Times’  by  Vetus  ‘  not  to  be  compared  to  Junius.’  The 
army  after  the  capture  of  Toulouse  disbanded,  and  Mr.  Larpent, 
his  occupation  gone,  killed  the  enemy,  Time,  by  fiddling  duets, 
copying  notes  from  ‘  ./Eschylus,’  culling  simples,  and  criticising 
churches.  Those  exciting  days  were  over,  when  gentlemen 
rode  up  to  generals  in  front,  and  as  shells  burst  between  them, 

*  a  shell.  Sir, — very  animating,’ — was  the  only  notice,  or  when 
civilians  sat  down  to  desks,  ‘  the  ball  passed  between  pen  and 

*  nose,  and  where  the  head  had  been  two  seconds  before,  and 

*  one  cheek  was  spattered  by  the  door  splinters,  and  the  other 

*  by  the  wall-plaister  where  the  ball  struck.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  205.) 
There  is  a  satiety  in  such  delights ;  and  when  a  legal  brother 
who  practised  in  the  Peninsula  sent  Mr.  Larpent,  *  out  of  cu- 

*  riosity,’  a  history  of  his  latest  casualties ;  ‘  nine  members  out 
‘  of  fifteen  and  the  judge-advocate  killed,  and  several  wounded, 

*  since  the  22nd  of  May,’  our  Journalist  decided  that  it  was 
better  ‘  to  stay  at  home,  as  one  fight  is  much  like  any  other.’ 
Accordingly  he  returned  to  taste  the  blessings  of  peace,  com- 
missionerships,  and  a  pension;  and,  having  fought  his  battles 
again  and  again  over  his  wine  and  walnuts,  died  full  of  years 
and  honours  in  his  comfortable  bed. 


Art.  IX. — EnquUe  Parlementaire  sur  la  Situation  et  V  Organi¬ 
sation  des  Services  de  la  Marine  Militaire  ordonnee  par  la  Loi 
du  31  Octobre,  1849.  Paris :  Imprimerie  Nationale.  Two 
vols,  4to.  1852.  [Not  published.] 


^T^uese  volumes  are  a  posthumous  work  of  the  National 
**■  Assembly  of  France,  and  the  copy  of  them  now  before  us 
is  one  of  the  few  rescued  from  proscription  since  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  abrogated  this  Parliamentary  Commission  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  from  which  it  derived  its  authority.  On  the  Slst 
of  October,  1849,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  French 
Kepublic  passed  a  law  ordering  that  an  investigation  should  be 
instituted  into  the  whole  state  of  the  navy  by  a  commission  of 
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fifteen  members  of  the  Assembly  itself,  to  be  eleeted  by  ballot 
from  the  whole  number.  The  Commission  thus  appointed  com¬ 
prised,  amongst  other  eminent  men.  Admiral  Hernoux,  Vice- 
Admiral  Laine,  and  Captain  Charner  of  the  Marine  service; 
the  Duke  of  Montebello,  M.  Daru,  and  M.  Lacrosse,  who  had 
been,  or  were  about  to  be,  Ministers  of  Marine  ;  and  M.  Jules 
de  Lasteyrie,  ^I.  Lanjuinais,  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  and  M.  Du- 
fayre,  of  parliamentary  celebrity.  M.  Dufaure  was  chosen  pre¬ 
sident  and  reporter  of  the  Commission.  In  the  course  of  two 
years,  —  from  November  1849  to  November  1851,  —  the 
Commission  visited  all  the  naval  arsenals  of  France,  and  held 
203  sittings,  sometimes  at  the  ports  themselves,  sometimes 
in  Paris  ;  it  examined  eighty-nine  witnesses,  whose  depositions 
were  taken  down  in  short-hand.  The  evidence  was,  in  fact, 
complete,  and  M.  Dufaure  had  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  preparation  of  his  report,  when  the  coup-d'etat  of  the 
2nd  of  December  1851  took  place.  The  Commission  and  its 
labours  were  of  course  extinguished  by  the  same  blow  which 
'annihilated  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature,  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  nation.  The  Minister  of  Marine,  however,  who 
took  office  under  Louis  Napoleon,  expressed  a  desire  that  these 
important  and  assiduous  labours  should  not  be  altogether 
wasted,  and  that  the  ISIinutes  and  Evidence  collected  by  the 
Commission  should  at  least  be  put  upon  record.  The  greater 
part  of  this  valuable  matter  was  already  in  type,  and  more  than 
1000/.  had  been  spent  in  printing  it.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  M.  Collas,  the  secretary,  was  induced  to  complete  his  task, 
upon  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  print  the  whole  evidence 
and  proceedings  precisely  as  the  Commission  had  left  it,  without 
alteration  or  omission  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Report  by  M.  Dufaure  was  to  have  formed  a  third  volume, 
but  we  understand  that  only  about  one-fourth  part  of  this  Report 
has  been  written,  and  even  if  it  were  complete  it  could  no  longer 
receive  the  assent  of  the  whole  Committee.  The  materials  on 
which  this  Report  was  to  have  been  drawn  up  are,  however, 
wholly  before  us,  and  this  important  evidence  has  already  been 
more  minutely  examined,  and  may  become  better  known,  in  this 
country  than  in  France;  for  although  the  Government  of  Louis 
Napoleon  allowed  the  investigation  to  be  completed  and  the 
evidence  to  be  printed,  very  few  copies  of  this  work  have  been 
permitted  to  leave  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  and  we  rejoice  that 
one  of  them  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  We  are  therefore 
enabled  to  consider  this  interesting  subject  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  and  future  prospects  of  the  French  Navy  with  materials 
to  which  few,  even  of  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  it, 
VOL.  XCVIII.  KO.  CXCIX.  R 
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can  have  had  access  * ;  and,  without  attempting  to  engage  in  the 
conflict  of  adverse  and  unsettled  opinions  on  technical  points, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  most  important  parts  of  these 
curious  volumes. 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion  we  have  no  desire  to  aggra-  • 
vate  the  apprehensions  which  have  sometimes  been  excited  by 
a  comparison  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  France  and  England ; 
nor  shall  we  make  it  any  subject  of  complaint  that  a  Committee 
of  naval  officers  and  politicians,  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
the  defensive  and  offensive  resources  of  their  native  country, 
should  have  spoken  amongst  themselves  of  a  powerful  neighbour 
and  rival  in  terms  which  do  not  imply  confidence  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  duration  of  peace.  All  military  and  naval  preparations 
assume  ex  hypothesi  the  possibility  of  war ;  and  although  Eng¬ 
land  is  habitually  spoken  of  and  alluded  to  in  these  volumes  as 
‘  the  enemy  ’  against  whom  it  is  most  important  to  be  prepared, 
the  same  considerations  might  be  used  in  a  political  sense,  to 
demonstrate  that  England  is  for  that  very  reason  the  country 
with  which  it  is  most  useful  for  the  French  to  be  at  peace. 
But  the  subject  before  us  does  not  necessarily  embrace  these 
political  considerations.  We  have  merely  to  consider  what  the 
French  nation,  nearest  to  ourselves  in  position,  and  second  only 
to  ourselves  in  maritime  strength,  have  done,  and  propose  to  do, 
for  the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of  their  fleet.  It  will  be 
found,  we  think,  from  this  evidence,  that  the  material  elements 
of  the  French  Navy,  in  ships  of  all  sizes,  steam-machinery, 
stores,  and  means  of  construction,  are  considerably  below  our 
own,  and  in  some  respects  below  what  they  have  been  at  former 
periods.  But  it  will  also  be  found,  that  the  superiority  which 
we  may  justly  claim  in  these  material  conditions  of  a  great 
naval  power  belongs  rather  to  the  French  than  to  ourselves,  in 
what  is  of  equal  importance,  —  namely,  the  supply  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  seamen.  For  in  spite  of  the  great  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  maritime  population  and  habits  of  the  two  nations,  the 
admirable  organisation  of  the  maritime  conscription  gives  France 
a  power  of  raising  men  beyond  that  which  we  could  exercise  on 
a  sudden  emergency.  Such  as  the  French  fleet  is,  it  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  manned  and  sent  to  sea  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
whilst  our  own  enormous  preparations,  in  the  shape  of  vessels  in 
ordinary  and  stores  for  the  navy,  have  outgrown  the  jwwer  we 


*  A  paper  was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  from  the  same  materials  to  which  we  have 
bad  access,  and  some  articles  have  also  appeared  in  the  ‘  Times’  news¬ 
paper,  containing  portions  of  the  same  evidence. 
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possess  of  providing  these  wooden  bulwarks  with  their  living 
garrisons  and  intelligent  armament.  In  short,  to  express  in  a 
single  sentence  the  verdict  we  should  be  disposed  to  give  on  the 
evidence  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  materiel  of  the  British  navy  is  superior  in  the 
proportion  of  2  or  3  to  1  to  that  of  France ;  but  the  re¬ 
sources  of  France  in  the  personnel  of  the  navy  are  so  much  more 
available  and  complete  than  our  own,  by  reason  of  the  absolute 
command  which  the  State  retains  over  the  whole  seafaring 
population,  that  this  advantage  in  some  degree  counterbalances 
the  other  causes  of  inferiority  in  the  maritime  forces  of  France. 
In  these,  and  all  similar  questions,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
truth  stripped  of  all  disguise  is  the  most  valuable  lesson  and  the 
safest  guide.  We  see  no  reason  to  infer  from  the  evidence  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes  that  the  relative  maritime  superiority  of 
England  is  essentially  diminished  by  the  present  state  and  strength 
of  the  French  navy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  inquiry  demon¬ 
strates  that  our  neighbours  have  fully  considered,  and  deliberately 
adopted,  all  that  would  in  case  of  war  be  most  injurious  to  the 
commerce  and  the  territory  of  Great  Britain ;  that  they  contem¬ 
plate  a  change  in  the  principles  of  maritime  warfare,  expressly 
directed  against  this  country ;  and  that  they  are  not  dismayed 
by  the  vast  outlay  and  prolonged  exertions  which  can  alone 
give  effect  to  their  plans.  A  more  conclusive  answer  cannot  be 
imagined  to  the  vague  declamation  of  the  Peace  Society ;  and 
though  these  statements  do  not  materially  increase  our  appre¬ 
hensions,  they  ought  most  unquestionably  to  silence  such  objec¬ 
tions  and  to  stimulate  all  our  exertions. 

The  first  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Commission  was 
directed  was  the  actual  strength  to  be  given  to  the  navy.  ‘We 
‘  must  first  establish,’  said  IVI.  Collas,  the  Secretary,  ‘  the  number 
‘  of  ships  of  the  line  that  France  can  and  ought  to  put  to  sea  the 
‘  day  that  war  is  declared.  On  this  head,  we  have  a  certain 
‘  basis.  Our  adversary  is  known.  It  can  only  be  England.’ 
The  ordinance  passed  in  1846  for  the  regulation  of  the  French 
navy,  fixed  its  standard  amount  at  40  line-of-battle  ships,  50 
frigates,  40  corvettes,  50  brigs,  16  transports,  and  30  light 
vessels ;  and  in  fact,  reckoning  the  vessels  now  in  process  of 
construction  and  some  of  those  which  still  figure  in  the  navy 
list  although  they  are  said  to  be  no  longer  serviceable  and  sea¬ 
worthy,  this  number  is  considerably  exceeded,  but  of  the  27 
line-ol-battle  ships  now  afloat,  not  more  than  half  are  available 
for  all  the  purposes  of  war.  We  must  therefore  draw  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  establishment  of  the  navy  under  the 
ordinance  of  1846,  as  it  figures  on  paper,  and  the  material  of  the 
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fleet  which  might  be  sent  to  sea.  But  there  is  some  obscurity 
on  this  subject.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  French  ‘  Annuaire  dc  la  Marine,’  for  1853,  no  longer  con¬ 
tains  the  information  which  we  find  in  the  preceding  annual 
volumes.  It  publishes  the  names  and  rank  of  the  personnel  of 
the  navy,  but  no  account  of  the  ships  in  commission  or  in  ordi¬ 
nary.  The  important  article  ‘  Etat  des  batimens  composant  la 
*  jlatte'  is  omitted  altogether ;  and  this  is  the  first  volume  of 
the  ‘  Annuaire  ’  issued  by  the  Imprimerie  Impcriale.  Although, 
therefore,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates,  discussed  by  the  Commission,  were  doomed  to  be  sold 
(not  broken  up)  to  make  way  for  improved  vessels,  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  they  are  as  incapable  of  service  as  they  are 
represented  to  be.  Some  of  the  vessels  above  named  as  con¬ 
demned,  in  1851,  are  at  this  moment  w’ith  Admiral  La  Susse’s 
squadron  in  the  Turkish  waters. 

M.  Binet,  the  director  of  the  naval  works  at  Toulon,  stated 
however  to  the  Commission  that  all  the  ships  in  commission  at 
Toulon,  except  the  ‘  Diadem  ’  and  the  ‘  Montel)ello  ’  w'ere  then 
(1851)  ready  for  sea,  and  tliat  in  two  months  the  ‘  Ville  de  Mar- 
‘seille,’  the  ‘Duperre,’  the  ‘Souverain,*  the  ‘Marengo,’  and  the 
‘Alger,’  could  be  made  ready.  These  vessels  are  all  classed  by 
M.  CoUas  in  the  number  of  ships  not  worth  the  application  of 
steam  power,  and  not  likely  to  last  more  than  four  years.  The 
‘  Fleurus,’  the  ‘Fontenoy,’  the  ‘  Sibylle,’  and  the  ‘Janus,’  are 
new  ships,  which  might  be  launched  in  two  months,  and 
equipped  in  two  or  three  more,  but  without  steam  power. 

The  statements  of  the  strength  of  the  fleet  given  by  different 
witnesses  and  members  of  the  Committee  differ  a  good  deal, 
but  we  take  that  of  M.  Daru  as  the  most  comprehensive :  — 
Sailing  Fleet. 


Afloat.  Building. 

Total. 

Ships  of  the  Line 

-  24  -  22 

- 

46 

Frigates  - 

-  38  -  18 

- 

56 

Corvettes 

-  30  -  6 

- 

36 

Brigs 

-  44  -  7 

- 

51 

Transports 

-  38  -  — 

- 

38 

Light-vessels  - 

-  50  -  — 

- 

50 

224  53 

277 

Steam  Fleet. 

Ship  of  the  line  of  900  horse-power  (the  ‘  Napo- 

‘leon  )  - 

•  •  •  • 

1 

Steam  frigates  of  650  to  450  horse-power 

21 

Steam  corvettes  of  400  to  220  horse-power 

29 

Avisos  of  160  to  120  horse-power 

57 

— 

— 

108 
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Brought  forward  .  .  - 

Vessels  with  Auxiliary  Propellers. 

Ship  of  the  line  of  100  guns 
»  „  90  „  - 

Frigate  of  40  guns  -  .  - 

Corvettes  -  .  .  - 

Aviso  -  -  -  -  - 

Grand  total  ...  -  392 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  list  includes  38  sailing  trans¬ 
ports,  and  from  15  to  20  paddle-wheel  steamers,  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  steam  transports,  for  they  have  no  effective 
armament  and  have  not  the  means  of  carrying  one.  Of  ships 
of  the  line,  27  are  now  afloat;  but  many  of  them  are  ex¬ 
tremely  old  ships.  The  *  Ocean,’  which  figures  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  is  a  120-gun  ship,  launched  at  Brest  in  1790.  The 
‘Montebello,’  another  120-gun  ship,  to  which  a  screw  pro¬ 
peller  of  150  horse-power  has  lately  been  fitted,  was  launched 
in  1811;  the  *  Souverain,’ in  1819.  But  about  a  dozen  ships 
of  the  line  have  been  launched  in  the  last  seven  years,  and 
the  Commission  recommended  that  15  of  the  ships  in  course  of 
construction  should  severally  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  two  a  year  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  French  dockyards  to  keep  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  on  the  stocks  for  a  very  long  period.  Thus 
the  ‘Louis  XIV.’  at  Rochefort,  now  advanced  to  18-24ths,  was 
laid  down  in  1811 ;  the  ‘  Fleurus,’  now  at  22-24ths,  was  begun 
in  1825;  the  ‘ Ulm,’ now  at  18-24ths,  at  the  same  time;  the 
‘  Austerlitz,’ just  launched  at  Cherbourg,  was  laid  down  in  1832  ; 
and  only  five  vessels  have  been  commenced  later  than  1835. 
Upon  a  survey  of  the  fleet,  it  was  unanimously  decided  by  the 
Commission,  that  of  the  27  ships  then  afloat,  14  should  be  fitted 
with  steam  propellers,  the  remaining  13  not  being  worth  that 
amount  of  repair  and  alteration ;  indeed  their  average  duration 
was  considered  in  1851  not  to  exceed  four  years;  it  was  further 
determined  that  the  number  of  ships  of  the  line  afloat  should  be 
raised  to  30  by  launching  new  vessels  all  adapted  for  steam 
propulsion.  Fifteen  vessels  would  still  remain  in  construction, 
making  the  whole  force  of  line-of-battle  ships  45.  The  present 
force  of  ships  of  the  line  provided  with  steam  power  in  the 
French  fleet  is,  however,  only  4.  The  ‘Napoleon,’  a  90-gun 
ship  of  great  excellence  and  power ;  the  ‘  Austerlitz,’  a  new 
ship  whose  performances  are  not  yet  known;  the  ‘Charle- 
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magnc,’  a  90-gun  ship,  with  a  steam  power  of  450  horses; 
and  the  ‘  Montebello,’  with  engines  of  only  150  horse-power, 
w’hich  may  serve  to  direct  the  ship,  but  scarcely  to  propel 
it.  Three  of  these  vessels  form  part  of  the  French  squadron 
now  in  the  Levant,  and  without  any  desire  to  disparage  their 
qualities,  we  find  that  on  a  late  occasion  the  ‘  Napoleon’  took  in 
so  much  water  that  she  was  twice  obliged  to  touch  at  friendly 
ports,  on  her  way  from  Toulon  to  Athens*,  and  the  ‘  Charle¬ 
magne’  and  ‘Montebello’  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  merits  under  steam,  because,  having  left  Toulon  in  great 
haste,  an  essential  portion  of  their  machinery  was  left  on  shore ; 
and  the  latter  ship  has  just  been  superseded  by  the  ‘  Friedland.’ 
The  ‘  Desaix’  and  the  ‘  Arcole,’  two  100-gun  screw  ships,  have 
just  been  laid  down  at  Cherbourg,  but  cannot  be  ready  for  sea 
for  some  years.  We  do  not  intend  to  institute  as  we  proceed  a 
strict  comparison  between  the  French  navy  and  our  own  re¬ 
sources;  but,  as  we  have  touched  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  readers  to  learn,  that  exclusive  of 
our  block-ships,  the  British  navy  possesses  15  line-of-battle 
ships  fitted  with  screw  propellers,  which  will  all  be  launched 
before  the  close  of  this  summer,  a  result  which  is  due  mainly 


•  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experience  whether  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  immense  steam  force  necessary  to  propel  such  vessels  as 
the  ‘  Napoleon  ’  with  great  velocity  is  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
durability  of  the  ship.  A  screw  placed  in  the  deadwood  of  the  ship, 
and  working  up  to  1500  horse-power  against  an  immense  displace¬ 
ment  of  water  and  the  strain  of  the  ocean,  acts  with  tremendous  power 
on  the  frame  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  this  cause  that  the 
leakage  of  the  ‘  Napoleon  ’  may  be  attributed.  As  this  vessel  is  an 
experiment  of  great  importance  in  marine  engineering,  we  subjoin  the 
following  particulars  of  her  trial-performances,  which  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  books  of  her  principal  engineer :  — 

‘  Essai  du  1.  Sept.  1852,  de  Toulon  a  Ajaccio,  119  milles  en 
‘  9h.  48m. — Vitesse  moyenne,  12  noeuds;  Hen  calme  ou  faible  brise; 
‘  le  nombre  des  tours  de  la  machine  par  minute  est  de  22 — 64. 
‘  Moyenne  du  log,  12‘51  noeuds  par  heure.  Le  batiment  a  8  chaudiercs, 
‘  et  brule  avec  toute  sa  puissance  de  95  h  100  tons  de  coal  en  24  heures. 
‘  Avec  lamoitie  de  I’appareil  evaporatoire  on  obtint  9' 5  a  10  noeuds,  la 
‘  consummation  de  charbon  par  heure  etant  de  2100  kil.’ 

The  ‘  Napoleon  ’  had  on  board  at  the  time  of  this  trial  her  full 
armament,  stores,  and  crew.  We  are  informed  that  she  has  40  fires 
to  her  8  boilers,  and  120  fire  and  enginemen.  Although  her  arma¬ 
ment  is  considerably  lighter  than  that  of  H.  M.  S.  ‘  Agamemnon,’  we 
apprehend  that  the  ‘  Napoleon  ’  cannot  carry  coal  for  more  than  nine 
days,  and  consequently  could  not  perform  a  voyage  under  steam  from 
Toulon  to  New  York. 
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to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  the  12th  February  1851, 
it  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  20  frigates  of  the  first  class 
should  be  built  for  steam-power  d  grande  vitesse;  and  that 
as  many  other  frigates  as  possible  should  be  fitted  with  auxiliary 
screw-propellers  ‘to  escort  swift  sailing  vessels  which  might 
‘  convey  troops  for  disembarkation.’  The  present  force  of  the 
French  navy  in  frigates  afloat,  chiefly  of  60  and  50  guns, 
amounts  to  no  less  than  38,  of  w’hich,  however,  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  are  commissioned  in  time  of  peace,  only  one  is  fitted  with 
steam  power,  and  18  according  to  M.  Collas  are  fit  only  to  be 
sold.  But  we  suspect  a  great  part  of  these  frigates  are  useful 
vessels  for  purposes  to  be  shortly  more  minutely  described.  The 
corvette  force  was  fixed  at  50  vessels  to  be  fitted  as  far  as  jws- 
sible  with  screw-propellers.  Sailing  vessels  for  the  transport  of 
troops  are  to  be  abolished,  and  20  steam-propelled  transports  of 
large  size,  capable  of  conveying  1 000  men  each,  kept  in  readiness. 
Of  these  transports,  which  are  paddle  steamers  originally  built 
for  another  purpose,  the  ‘Descartes’  is  the  best  specimen.  She 
has  carried  1200  men  with  all  their  munitions  and  baggage,  and 
makes  her  passages  between  Toulon  and  Algiers  in  forty  hours 
with  that  force  on  board  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  10,000 
francs.  The  ‘Labrador,’  in  the  expedition  to  Rome,  carried  110 
horses,  700  men,  and  several  field  guns  at  once.  The  ‘  Monte¬ 
zuma’  carried,  on  one  occasion,  1800  men,  11  horses  and 
baggage.  These  vessels,  however,  can  only  carry  coal  for  six 
or  seven  days,  though  they  were  built  to  cross  the  Atlantic ; 
and  they  are  such  bad  sailers,  that  it  is  in  evidence,  that  if 
their  machinery  broke  down,  they  would  probably  be  unable  to 
work  off  the  shore  if  the  wind  or  sea  were  at  all  agsdnst  them. 
Several  of  them  have  already  been  lost. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  in  his 
observations  on  this  evidence,  that  the  French  do  not  propose  to 
raise  their  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  to  the  strength  it  pos¬ 
sessed  before  the  Revolution.  In  1788  France  had  88  ships 
of  the  line,  and  even  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
in  1809,  had  32  ships  of  the  line  afloat  and  21  building. 
But  the  nature  of  the  preparations  for  maritime  warfare  re¬ 
commended  by  this  Committee  are  of  a  different  character. 
They  rely  for  the  success  of  their  flag  in  future  hostilities, 
especially  with  this  country,  on  the  number  and  velocity  of 
their  smaller  vessels,  and  on  the  capacity  and  power  of  their 
steam  transports.  For  the  objects  proposed  are  to  harass  the 
enemy  in  his  foreign  trade  and  on  his  coasts,  carefully  avoiding 
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a  general  action.  And  for  these  purposes  swiftness  and  facility 
of  locomotion  under  all  circumstances  are  most  essential  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  support  of  this  theory  of  rapid  and  desultory  operations, 
the  following  remarks,  made  to  the  Committee  by  M.  Maistiat, 
are  of  great  interest,  for  they  determine  the  nature  of  the  vessels 
available  for  these  purposes,  and  especially  adapted  to  harass 
this  country. 

‘  The  perfection  of  a  ship  of  war  would  evidently  be  to  unite  great 
force  of  armament,  with  great  swiftness^of  motion,  and  great  stores  for 
a  cruise  :  but  in  the  present  state  of  nautical  science,  it  is  impossible 
to  combine  these  three  elements,  in  the  highest  degree,  since  each  of 
these  requires  such  an  amount  of  space  and  tonnage  as  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  others.  I  even  think  that  it  would  be  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  France  if  this  problem  could  be  solved,  because  in  that 
case  England  would  retain  all  her  relative  superiority  in  the  means  of 
maritime  warfare.  Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  combine  these 
three  elements  in  the  highest  degree,  would  it  not  be  better  to  aim 
either  at  the  maximum  of  force  or  the  maximum  of  velocity  in  our 
vessels?  We  should  then  have  some  vessels,  1st.,  with  a  maximum 
of  force  and  all  the  velocity  which  could  be  combined  with  it,  and 
2dly,  other  vessels  with  a  maximum  of  velocity,  as  well  armed  as 
they  could  be  without  prejudice  to  their  swiftness.  Such,  in  ray 
opinion,  ought  the  naval  constructions  of  France  to  be.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  maximum  of  force  is  indispensable  to  engage  with  success  an 
enemy’s  ship  within  broadside  range,  though  an  enemy  of  a  superior 
velocity  has  nothing  to  fear  even  from  a  stronger  vessel  from  which 
he  can  escape.  A  maximum  of  velocity,  therefore,  enables  a  weaker 
vessel  to  brave  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  Force  is  of  use  only 
in  presence  of  an  enemy  powerfully  armed  ;  velocity  enables  you  to 
harass  and  escape  his  armaments.  Velocity  is,  therefore,  the  natural 
weapon  against  an  enemy  better  armed  and  more  vulnerable  on  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  It  is  the  natural  and  indispensable  weapon  of  the 
party  weakest  in  resources,  least  powerful  at  sea,  and  most  daring 
by  national  character  (?)  It  is,  therefore,  the  natural  weapon  of 
France . 

‘  In  another  point  of  view  our  geographical  position  recommends 
the  same  selection  of  the  means  of  maritime  warfare.  Let  us  suppose 
a  war  breaking  out  with  England  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  elsewhere, 
for  it  would  equally  be  fought  out  in  the  Mediterranean.  Suppose  a 
fleet  at  Toulon  which  can  put  to  sea,  —  a  fleet  specially  composed  of 
vessels  of  first-rate  power,  but  with  only  so  much  auxiliary  steam- 
power  as  is  necessary  to  manoeuvre  in  action  or  to  conquer  the  im¬ 
perious  difficulties  of  navigation.  England  must  keep  her  eyes  on 
such  a  fleet,  and  must  therefore  maintain  a  large  share  of  her  mari¬ 
time  resources  in  the  Mediterranean.  Her  vessels  would  be  far  from 
their  stores  of  coal ;  our  vessels  would  be  near  our  own.  Hence  the 
increased  British  convoy  of  supply  would  be  more  than  ever  obliged 
to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  pass  our  western  coasts,  and 
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afterwards  between  the  coasts  of  southern  France  and  of  Algiers. 
Suppose  then  a  few  of  our  vessels  of  great  velocity  laying  wait  in  our 
Atlantic  or  Algerine  ports !  England  would  be  obliged  to  convoy 
lier  supplies  on  the  whole  length  of  passage ;  and  to  establish  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  defence  though  not  a  French  cruiser  were  in  sight. 
If  these  convoys  are  in  sailing  vessels  (which  they  must  be  as 
steamers  only  carry  the  coal  they  consume),  they  will  be  exposed  to 
continual  surprises.  They  must,  therefore,  be  defended  by  swift 
steamers ;  and  France  will  be  enabled  to  keep  up  this  incessant 
system  of  alarm  by  having  recourse  only  to  these  inexpensive  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  structure  of  her  vessels.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  167.) 

Hence  (the  extreme  avidity  with  which  the  Committee 
adopted  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  general  steam  fleet; 
which  would  be  extremely  formidable  if  it  were  as  easy  to 
launch  an  entire  squadron  of  vessels  as  it  is  to  create  them 
in  a  parliamentary  report  or  a  government  estimate.  But 
although  the  whole  tendency  of  the  opinions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  in  favour  of  this  increase  of  the  fleet  in  steam 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  we  find,  from  the  evidence,  that 
very  considerable  alterations  and  additions  would  be  required 
in  the  whole  existing  navy  to  bring  it  at  all  near  the  views  of 
the  Commission  and  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  M. 
Collas  gives  us  a  complete  estimate  of  these  transformations. 
For  the  line-of- battle  slups  now  afloat  he  reckons  the  alterations 
in  the  hull  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  at  720,000  francs 
each,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  machinery  for  the 
*  Austerlitz,’  the  ‘  Jean  Bart,’  and  the  ‘  Turenne,’  would  expend 
about  ten  millions  of  francs  on  this  point  only.  But  although 
the  French  have  38  frigates  afloat,  only  one  of  -  them,  the 
‘  Pomone,’  has  been  fitted  with  an  auxiliary  screw  ;  and  there  are 
at  present  no  vessels  in  the  French  fleet  of  the  character  of  our 
new  screw  steam  frigates  the  ‘  Arrogant  ’  and  the  *  Imperieuse.’ 
Consequently,  to  efiect  the  change  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  no  less  than  19  frigates,  and  at  least  as  many  lighter 
vessels,  must  be  transformed  or  built,  and  fitted  with  steam 
power.  The  expense  of  the  frigates  alone  would  be  no  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  francs.  Of  the  proposed  corvettes  8  only 
exist  which  can  be  fitted  for  steam ;  4  others  might  be  adapted 
for  the  screw,  being  now  on  the  slips.  But  the  36  swift  steam 
corvettes  are  all  to  he  built;  and  at  the  lowest  computation 
they  would  cost  28,440,000  francs.  The  sum  required,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  first  outlay  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  its  normal 
strength  is  not  much  short  of  four  millions  sterling.  Again, 
the  constitution  of  the  fleet  as  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  require  in  the  next  ten  years  the  construction  of 
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marine  engines  to  the  enormous  amount  of  36,000  horse 
power,  computed  at  the  rate  of  5,425  horse  power  yearly  for  the 
first  four  years,  and  2,383  horse  power  yearly  for  the  last  six 
years ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  w'hat  is  required  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  existing  fleet.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  amount 
of  production  would  involve  an  amount  of  expenditure  and 
mechanical  resources  superadded  to  the  present  charges  of  the 
French  dockyards,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  efforts 
of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  if  at  all.  With  regard  to 
the  present  establishments  of  France  for  the  construction  of 
steam  machinery  in  the  ports,  it  is  in  evidence  that  Toulon  has 
the  means  of  executing  all  repairs,  but  no  more,  that  Rochefort 
can  produce  new  steam  machinery  to  the  amount  of  650  horse 
power  per  annum,  Lorient  500,  Brest  650,  and  Cherbourg  300 
— in  all,  2,100  horse  power.  At  the  present  moment  the  only 
work  in  hand  in  the  machinery  department  of  Cherbourg  is  a  pair 
of  screw  engines  of  200  horse  power.  Indret,  however,  the  steam 
establishment  in  the  Loire,  two  leagues  from  Nantes,  is  capable 
of  far  greater  production  ;  and  it  is  said  that  4000  horse  power 
per  annum  might  be  constructed  there.  The  present  French 
Government  has  just  added  500  pairs  of  hands  to  the  work¬ 
men  employed  there.  But  the  Loire  at  Indret  is  not  ten 
feet  deep,  and  this  important  factory  has  been  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  no  large  vessels  whatever  can  be  completed.  The 
Commission  therefore  recommended  the  suppression  of  Indret 
altogether,  and  the  transfer  of  the  principal  steam  workshops  to 
the  dockyards  and  arsenals,  especially  to  Brest,  Toulon,  and 
Cherbourg.  It  is  asserted  by  M.  Collas  that  the  private  yards 
of  M.  Cave  at  Paris,  Ikl.  Schneider  at  Creusot,  M.  Benet  at 
La  Ciotat,  Perrhugues  at  Toulon,  and  Mazeline  at  Havre, 
could  alone  suffice  to  supply  the  navy  with  all  the  steam 
machinery  it  requires.  But  this  statement  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  abatement,  for  none  of  these  establishments, 
except  perhaps  M.  Cave’s,  have  yet  produced  machinery  of  the 
size  and  power  required  for  the  larger  vessels  of  the  navy,  and 
they  all  have  to  contend  against  enormous  duties  on  the  metals, 
and  even  on  coal,  which  act  as  a  powerful  check  on  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  machinery  in  France.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
number  of  slips  and  dry  docks  now  existing  in  the  French 
arsenals  is  so  small  that  these  operations  could  only  be  carried 
on  very  gradually*;  whilst  the  private  and  public  establishments 


*  The  total  number  of  cales  de  construction,  or  slips  for  building 
frigates  and  corvettes  in  all  the  arsenals  of  France,  is  but  25  ;  and  of 
these  9  are  at  Lorient,  a  port  which  is  of  no  use  for  any  other  pur- 
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for  the  construction  of  powerful  marine  steam  engines  in  France 
are  still  so  limited  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  this 
immense  quantity  of  machinery  at  a  short  notice  without  giving 
large  orders  abroad,  and  this  resource  would  be  cut  off  in  time 
of  war.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  important 
fact,  that  France  has  no  private  or  mercantile  steam  fleet  of  any 
importance.  The  small  Mediterranean  packets  are  wholly 
unfit  for  military  service;  the  communications  with  foreign 
countries  are  almost  entirely  kept  up  by  foreign  packets ; 
France  has  no  mail  packets  to  America,  Australia,  or  the  West 
Indies,  and  her  own  coasting  trade  is  not  carried  on  by  steam. 
Even  her  rivers  are  not  navigable  by  steamers  of  large  burden. 

Supposing,  however,  the  number  of  frigates  in  the  French 
fleet  to  be  fixed  at  forty-five  or  fifty,  all  being  eventually  pro¬ 
vided  with  steam  power,  the  attention  of  the  Commission  were 
next  directed  to  the  mode  in  which  such  a  force  could  be  most 
effectually  distributed.  On  this  subject  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission  seem  to  have  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  at  all  times  a  large  number  of  frigates  so  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  globe,  that  on  the  first  arrival  of  news  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  they  could  instantly  pounce  with  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  trading  vessels  of  England.  Admiral  Hemoux 
said  that  ‘  the  only  use  of  frigates  henceforth  was  to  harass  the 
‘  commerce  of  the  enemy,  especially  in  the  Indian  seas.’ 
M.  Collas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  proposed  a  scheme 
expressly  adapted  in  time  of  peace,  ‘  to  prepare  for  the  moment 
‘  when  all  the  possessions  of  England  might  be  attacked  at 

*  once,  and  especially  her  trade  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  To 

*  strike  the  trade  of  England  is  to  compel  her  to  make  peace. 

*  England  possesses  at  this  moment  the  maritime  commerce  of 

*  the  world  with  Europe ;  to  ruin  this  commerce  everywhere  at 

*  once,  and  so  to  oblige  England  to  maintain  peace  from  the 

*  dread  of  immense  disasters,  is  the  object  of  my  plan.’ 

Admiral  Laine  added  that,  *  although  the  frigates  sent  for 

*  this  purpose  to  India  might  be  in  jeopardy,  yet  that  was  no 

*  reason  to  forego  harassing  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  espe- 

*  cially  as  they  might  give  support  to  the  native  population 

*  whenever  it  was  disposed  to  revolt  against  England.’  Another 
member  suggested  that  a  blow  might  be  struck  with  great 
effect  at  Aden.  The  same  weapons  might  be  employed,  it  was 
argued,  with  equal  effect  on  our  trade  up  channel,  and  to  keep 
our  coasts  in  constant  alarm. 

pose,  as  it  has  only  17  feet  water  on  the  bar.  There  are,  however, 
40  slips  for  line-of-battle  ships,  which  might  be  used  for  vessels 
of  a  smaller  class. 
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One  of  the  most  competent  witnesses  examined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  M.  Normand,  a  private  shipbuilder  at  Havre, 
who  said :  — 

‘  If  I  may  express  an  opinion  on  the  maritime  warfare  to  be  waged 
by  France,  I  should  say  that  she  can  only  carry  on  a  guerre  de  course 
in  the  Channel  and  in  distant  seas.  For  the  Channel  we  want  swift 
vessels,  with  screw-propellers  and  a  light  draught  of  water,  capable  of 
running  into  our  ports  on  every  part  of  the  coast.  They  should  be 
real  birds  of  prey,  able  to  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  vessels  where  they 
chose  to  attack  them,  and  to  escape  with  certainty  when  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire.  Such  vessels,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  construct 
to  perfection,  ought  to  be  studied  and  tried  in  time  of  peace,  and  they 
might  be  used  with  advantage  to  protect  the  fisheries  or  to  convey 
the  mails.  For  our  distant  cruisers  we  want  very  large  frigates, 
swift  sailers,  with  an  auxiliary  screw  to  enable  them  to  manoeuvre  in 
calms  or  in  action.  They  ought  to  carry,  besides  their  coal,  large 
supplies  of  stores,  and  a  heavy  armament.  We  ought  also  to  have 
avisos,  the  swiftest  that  can  be  built,  like  the  British  vessel,  the 
“  Banshee,”  which  has  done  fifteen  or  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  But  we 
have  nothing  beyond  twelve  knots  and  a  half.’ 

Perhaps  M.  Normand  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  builder  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  this  class. 
But  his  evidence  on  the  relative  excellence  of  English  and  French 
machinery  is  of  great  weight. 

‘  Q.  You  think,  then,  that  English  machinery  is  superior  to  ours? 

‘  A.  It  is  superior  in  every  respect,  both  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  and  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts ;  superior  in  design,  and 
superior  in  execution.  I  think  nothing  has  been  made  in  our  work¬ 
shops  so  perfect,  for  example,  as  the  machines  of  Mr.  Penn  or  Mr. 
Miller.  Living  in  a  country  where  an  enormous  deal  is  done  for  the 
home  trade  and  for  abroad,  encouraged  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
which  deals  liberally  when  it  gives  these  orders,  they  have  made  the 
most  perfect  machines  that  exist.’ 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  marked  inferiority  is,  no  doubt,  the 
excessive  price  of  iron  in  France.  Iron  plate,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  vessels,  costs  just  twice  as  much  in  France  as 
in  England,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  French  have  not  a 
single  iron  steamer  in  the  port  of  Havre  engaged  in  the  packet 
trade  to  the  Channel  ports.  Another  difficulty,  with  which  the 
whole  French  marine  has  to  contend,  both  in  trade  and  in  war, 
is  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  the  French  ports  on  the  ocean, 
except  Brest,  will  admit  vessels  of  the  first  class ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  scheme  of  the  transatlantic  packets  has  again  been 
postponed,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen  and  enlarge 
the  ports  at  which  vessels  of  such  dimensions  would  arrive. 

But  on  this  point  of  the  French  harbours,  the  very  ports 
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which  are  too  small  to  admit  large  vessels,  are  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  the  desultory  warfare  of  small  steam  cruisers  before 
alluded  to ;  and  on  this  subject  we  call  the  most  serious  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  following  facts  and  judicious  observations 
which  we  are  permitted  to  quote  from  a  confidential  paper  by 
Sir  Byam  Martin,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet : — 

‘  Since  the  commencement  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  render  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  each  capable  of 
receiving  numerous  steamers,  and  these  ports  are  so  close  together  as 
to  admit  of  combined  movements  on  a  scale  of  which  few  in  this 
country  have  any  just  conception. 

‘  In  what  I  say  with  respect  to  these  harbours,  I  have  the  authority 
of  a  respectable  and  highly  intelligent  oflScer  in  the  Queen’s  service, 
who,  in  his  official  employment,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
those  ports  almost  daily  for  several  years,  and  was  continuing  to  do 
so  at  the  time  when  I  saw  him  ;  he  therefore  requested  that  his  name 
might  not  appear  in  any  public  document. 

‘  This  officer  stated  that  the  three  harbours,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and 
Boulogne,  had  been  so  enlarged  and  deepened  as  to  be  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  100  large  war  steamers. 

‘  That  Calais  can  keep  20  constantly  afloat  in  its  basin,  and  the 
ground  in  other  parts  is  so  soft  and  level,  that  any  number  of  steamers 
and  transports  (300  he  said)  can  rest  upon  it  without  risk  or  damage, 
and  ready  to  start  when  the  tide  is  at  half-flood. 

‘  The  rise  of  tide  at  Calais  is  eighteen  feet,  and  the  entrance  has 
been  so  deepened  that  there  is  now  nine  feet  at  low  water. 

*  It  adds  much  to  the  importance  of  these  three  ports,  that  they 
have  an  inland  water  communication  with  the  coal  mines  of  Mons, 
and  other  parts  of  Belgium,  as  w  ell  as  with  the  great  steam-engine 
factory  at  Liege. 

‘  On  the  same  authority,  Ostend  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
enlarged,'so  that  it  can  now'  keep  afloat  40  of  the  largest  war  steamers, 
and  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  France,  Ostend  will  assuredly 
have  to  be  reckoned  as  another  French  port. 

‘  By  means  of  these  improved  harbours  the  French  will  be  able  to 
assemble  so  great  a  number  of  steamers,  as  may  almost  All  up  the 
space  between  Calais  and  Dover,  and  always  ready  to  move  when  the 
suitable  moment  arrives  for  sending  forth  their  invading  legions. 

‘  With  what  view  so  enormous  an  expense  has  been  incurred — who 
can  doubt  V 

In  spite  of  the  natural  disadvantages  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
resources  and  prospects  of  the  French  navy  are  spoken  of  with 
the  utmost  confidence  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  its 
real  strength ;  and  in  this  respect  the  evidence  of  Admiral  de  la 
Susse  is  especially  valuable  and  interesting,  because  that  officer 
has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing  his  squadron  with 
our  own  forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  was,  nearly  up 
to  this  time,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Levant. 
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‘I  am  intimately  convinced,’  said  he,  ‘that  France  has  nothing 
to  dread  in  a  contest  with  England ;  and  when  I  compare  my  recol¬ 
lections  of  what  our  vessels  were  under  the  Empire  with  what  they 
are  now,  1  am  persuaded  that,  if  it  wei'e  well  managed,  England 
would  suffer  more  than  France  in  such  a  struggle.  But  we  must  be 
prepared  beforehand  ;  for  nothing  can  be  done  off-hand  in  maritime 
affairs  ;  and  it  is  only  after  having  been  a  year  in  commission  that  a 
ship  acquires  its  maximum  of  power.  From  these  considerations  I 
infer  that  France  ought  always  to  maintain,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea. 

‘  War  being  declared,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  carry  it  on  at  a 
distance  and  concentrate  a  powerful  force  in  the  Ocean  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  But  the  duty  of  these  two  forces  is  altogether  different ; 
for  the  one  is  destined  to  the  desultory  warfare  of  cruisers,  the  other 
the  slow  warfare  of  observation.  The  cruisers  are  to  attack,  pursue, 
and  destroy  commerce  on  all  seas ;  and  that  should  be  the  object  of 
our  frigates  on  the  Ocean.  Other  vessels  of  greater  power,  but  all 
swift  and  well  armed,  should  assist. in  tliis  work  of  destruction.  But 
the  war  of  observation  is  altogether  different.  It  cannot  pursue  the 
event,  but  must  wait  patiently  for  it.  Toulon  harbour  is  eminently 
fitted  for  this  species  of  war,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  some 
time  or  another,  a  moment  will  occur  at  which  the  blockaded  squadron 
will  be  stronger  than  the  blockading  one ;  that  opportunity  must  be 
seized,  for  it  may  decide  the  fate  of  the  war.  As  to  the  forces  to  be 
kept. in  these  harbours,  1  think  they  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2,  or  18  at  Toulon  and  12  at  Brest.  Our  Mediterranean  squadron 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  this  fleet,  which  might,  in  a  few  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  be  raised  to  18  ships  of  the  line.  But 
this  state  of  things  must  be  provided  for  beforehand,  by  collecting 
our  ships  of  the  line  in  the  two  chief  ports,  and  by  preparing  them 
for  commission.  These  arrangements  are  the  more  important,  be¬ 
cause  they  might  lead,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  a  cross-move¬ 
ment  of  the  forces; — that  is  to  say,  we  could  transport  to  Brest  a 
portion  of  the  crews  trained  at  Toulon  ;  this  movement  would  take 
about  ten  days,  and  would  infallibly  disconcert  the  plans  of  the 
enemy.’ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Committee,  and  the  witnesses 
before  it,  are  so  continually  absorbed  with  the  chances  of 
maritime  war  with  England,  that  they  lose  sight  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  first  maritime  Power  in  respect  to  all  other  countries. 
Thus  it  may  be  true  that  a  superior  British  squadron  could 
blockade  a  fleet  of  French  line-of-battle  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  and  that  for  hostilities  in  the  Channel,  or  in  other  seas, 
frigates  and  light  vessels  would  be  more  useful.  But  in  relation 
to  all  the  other  Powers,  and  especially  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  the  other  Mediterranean  States,  the  French  heavy  squadron 
is  the  most  essential  portion  of  her  whole  navy,  and  at  the 
moment  at  which  we  are  writing,  the  movements  of  that  fleet  in 
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the  Levant  are  an  important  element  in  the  policy  of  France 
and  the  state  of  Europe. 

The  majority  of  the  witnesses  examined,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  confine  themselves  mainly  to  the  contingency 
of  war  with  England,  with  a  view  first  to  the  defence  of  the 
French  coasts,  —  secondly,  to  the  destruction  of  British  com¬ 
merce, — and  lastly,  to  the  possibility  of  invasion. 

The  language  of  M.  Daru  is  perfectly  explicit  on  these 
points,  and  he  presented  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  French 
coast,  and  the  attack  on  England,  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  The  maritime  frontiers  of  France  consist  of  an  immense  extent  of 
coast  assailable  on  numberless  points  by  means  of  steam  navigation. 
It  is  impossible  to  fortify  and  arm  with  cannon  500  leagues  of  coast, 
or  to  avert  an  attack  which  may  be  made  in  any  part.  But  applying 
the  principle  of  Vauban,  that  the  defence  must  be  framed  upon  the 
method  of  attack,  a  former  Commission  has  recommended  that,  after 
fortifying  our  arsenals,  trading  ports,  and  stores,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  a  coup  de  main,  the  first  instrument  of  defence  is  the  steamer, 
which  must  be  employed  for  the  double  purpose  of  observation  and  of 
action.  These  swift  vessels  would  keep  up  a  communication  between 
the  ports  of  l^unkirk,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  Brest,  Lorient, 
and  St.  Nazaire,  each  of  which  should  contain  a  small  fleet  in  reserve. 
The  efficiency  of  this  force  would  depend  on  its  connexion  with  a 
force  prepared  for  aggression,  which,  by  constantly  menacing  the 
enemy,  would  keep  many  a  ship  in  the  Thames  and  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
nel  ;  a  whole  fleet  would  thus  be  paralysed  and  unable  to  stir.  The 
number  of  these  light  vessels  must,  of  course,  remain  undetermined. 
But  as  for  the  flotilla  in  reserve,  of  suflicient  force  to  make  a  sudden 
descent  on  England,  we  have  a  fact  which  may  throw  some  light  on 
this  part  of  the  question.  When  the  expedition  to  Home  was  de¬ 
cided  on,  ten  days  after  the  order  was  given  by  telegraph  to  embark 
the  troops  stationed  at  Toulon,  two  brigades  of  infantry,  reckoning 
7561  men,  with  344  horses  and  two  field  batteries,  with  a  complete 
battery  of  si^e,  ammunition,  material,  &c.,  and  provisions  for  twenty 
days,  were  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  100  leagues  from  Toulon,  and 
took  the  field.  Hence  it  may  be  reckoned  that  a  corps  of  10,000 
men,  with  1200  horses,  might  cross  the  Channel  in  a  few  hours,  in  a 
squadron  consisting  of  8  steam  frigates;  1  corvette  of  320  horse¬ 
power;  1  aviso,  of  160;  and  8  transports — each  frigate  towing  one. 
And  a  squadron  of  three  times  this  force  might  convey  30,000  men 
and  3600  horses  to  Ireland  or  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  principal  part  of  this  force  would  be  collected  on  strategical 
principles  at  Dunkirk,  if  the  Eastern  coast  of  England  were  to  be 
menaced ;  at  Cherbourg  or  at  Brest,  if  it  were  the  ^uthern  coast,  or 
Ireland.  Cherbourg  especially,  which  faces  Great  Britain  and  is 
nearest  to  it,  is,  by  its  position,  the  inevitable  rendezvous  —  the  head- 
quarters  of  steamers  intended  to  operate  on  the  other  side  the  Channel. 
Nature  has  given  this  place  strategical  qualities  whose  value  will 
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be  acknowledged  when  the  case  occurs,  and  is  already  known  to  our 
enemies ;  for  Admiral  Napier  said,  in  a  recent  speech,  in  the  words 
of  the  Emperor,  “  Cherbourg  is  an  eye  to  see  across  the  straits,  and 
“  an  arm  to  strike  them.”  ’ 

This  allusion  to  Cherbourg  induces  us  to  extract  the  very  im¬ 
portant  observations  made  to  the  Commission  on  that  subject  by 
the  Secretary,  M.  Collas,  in  a  special  report.  The  distance  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  Needles  is  63  miles,  and  has  recently  been 
crossed  by  one  of  our  swift  steamers,  the  ‘  Valetta,’  in  4  hours 
and  15  minutes : — 

‘  We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  labours  of  the  naval  department  at 
Cherbourg.  The  breakwater  (digue)  may  be  said  to  be  finished. 
This  enterprise,  which  is,  without  exception,  the  boldest  and  the  finest 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man,  is  accomplished.  The  sea  is  impri¬ 
soned.  Vessels  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  its  fury,  find  a  safe  refuge 
in  the  roadstead.  Even  if  Cherbourg  were  not  an  important  creation 
as  a  port  of  war,  it  would  be  invaluable  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Be¬ 
fore  the  construction  of  this  breakwater  there  was  no  harbour  of 
refuge  on  the  French  coast  of  the  Channel.  The  roadstead  is  finished, 
but  the  arsenal  and  the  fortifications  of  the  works  are  far  from  being 
complete.  We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  if  war  now 
broke  out,  immense  sums  of  money  would  be  lost.  A  few  steamers 
of  war  would  rapidly  destroy  what  we  have  erected  with  so  much 
difficulty  and  expense.  The  Assembly  has  voted  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  place  from  the  sea ;  it  remains  to  us  to  com¬ 
plete,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  that  is  required  for  the  service  of  the 
fleet.  The  arsenal  is  still  destitute  of  sufficient  means  fur  the  repair 
of  ships.  Cherbourg  has  but  one  dry  dock,  which  is  neither  long 
enougli  nor  deep  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 
When  the  squadron  were  in  the  roads,  if  one  of  the  vessels  had 
sprung  a  leak,  there  were  no  means  by  which  a  three-decker  could 
have  been  docked.’ 

‘  The  wealth  accumulated  at  Cherbourg  will  not  be  in  safety  until  . 
the  port  is  completely  terminated ;  for,  till  then,  Cherbourg  cannot 
receive  a  squadron  or  ofier  it  a  safe  shelter  in  time  of  war.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  this 
point,  and  to  terminate,  as  soon  as  possible,  this  undertaking,  at  any 
fost.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  working  at,  it  will  take  sixty  years  to 
finish  the  floating  basin ;  but  the  work  may  easily  be  done  in  six 
years  by  putting  on  ten  times  the  number  of  labourers ;  for  as  the 
whole  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  there  is  room  for  any  number  of 
labourers.  The  law  of  the  2oth  June  fixed  the  estimates  at 
26,000,000.  The  completion  of  the  place,  as  it  is  conceived,  would 
require  35,000,000.  In  the  budget  of  1852,  as  in  that  of  1851,  the 
annual  vote  was  2,575,000  fr.  This  sum  is  too  small.  The  annual 
vote  used  to  be  5,000,000 ;  but  since  1848  it  has  been  diminished. 
Although  the  breakwater  may  be  said  to  be  finished,  as  the  works 
will  be  wholly  completed  in  1853,  it  would  be  proper  to  revert  to  the 
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vote  of  5,000,000,  and  even  to  increase  it.  For  wise  policy  and  ju¬ 
dicious  economy  are  in  favour  of  large  votes,  in  order  to  complete  the 
whole  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  English 
are  preparing  at  Alderney  the  means  of  destroying  Cherbourg,  and 
that  their  works  will  be  finished  in  1856.  The  port  of  Cherbourg, 
in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  will  be  the  most  important.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  this  occurrence,  that  Cherbourg, 
as  well  as  Toulon,  should  have  at  its  disposal  the  means  of  repairing, 
and  consequently  of  constructing,  the  machinery  of  the  fleet.  To 
complete  these  means  of  defence  and  aggression,  which  will  shortly 
place  France  in  advantageous  circumstances  for  a  struggle,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  that  the  port  of  Dunkirk  should  be  adapted  to  receive  a 
steam  flotilla.  Our  interest  compels  us  to  put  this  port  in  a  condition 
to  render  the  services  which  may  be  expected  from  its  excellent 
situation  ;  and  on  this  point  it  is  proper  to  challenge  the  attention  of 
the  Government.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

The  objects  and  the  solicitude  which  are  clearly  expressed  in 
this  remarkable  passage,  seem  incessantly  to  have  occujiied  the 
Commission,  which  included  within  the  range  of  its  inquiries  the 
political  as  well  as  the  administrative  questions  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  navy.  Thus  on  the  29th  January,  1851,  M.  de 
Montebello,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Minister  of  Marine  for  a 
short  time,  about  the  close  of  King  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  stated 
to  the  Commission  that  in  his  opinion, — 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  position  in  which  France  might  be 
placed  in  the  event  of  maritime  war.  The  history  of  the  past  can  be 
of  no  great  use  in  such  a  case.  Circumstances  are  changed  ;  the 
position  and  the  interests  of  nations  are  changed  ;  the  scene  of  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  removed.  It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion ;  but  we  may  reason  on  certain  hypotheses.  If  France  had 
England  for  her  enemy,  whilst  she  was  engaged  in  a  war  w’ith  the 
continent,  all  her  efforts  in  men  and  money  would  be  directed  to  the 
continental  operations,  and  her  navy,  reduced  to  the  part  it  played 
during  the  Empire,  could  only  car^  on  a  war  of  privateers  against 
the  English.  But  in  the  case  that  France  had  allies,  there  is  an  idea, 
which  though  often  put  forward,  is  not  the  less  true,  —  namely,  that 
the  French  navy  ought  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  the  other  fleets 
of  Europe  against  England,  which  aspires  to  the  absolute  empire  of 
the  sea.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  152.) 

No  doubt  that  idea  has  more  than  once  been  put  forward  by 
France,  and  adopted,  in  certain  cases,  by  some  of  the  minor 
maritime  Powers.  But  it  should  be  added  that  this  maritime 
alliance  with  France  has  invariably  proved  fatal  to  the  fleets 
which  shared  in  her  defeats.  It  cost  the  Spaniards  their  last 
fleet,  which  perished  at  Trafalgar ;  it  cost  the  Dutch  a  great 
part  of  their  colonies,  and  of  their  maritime  resources.  To  these 
remarks  M.  Benoist  d’Azy  added  that, — 

VOL.  XCVIII.  KO.  CXCIX.  S 
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‘  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  whatever  efforts  and  sacrifices 
France  may  make  for  her  navy  will  always  be  exceeded  by  England, 
for  whom  it  is  a  question  “  to  be,  or  not  to  be,”  and  who  would  give, 
in  such  a  case,  her  last  man.  whilst  she  was  spending  her  last  shil¬ 
ling.  We  must  revert,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  alliances  which 
are  positive  and  certain.  No  great  hope  of  assistance,  indeed,  can  be 
founded  on  the  United  States,  which  are  tending  to  isolate  themselves 
more  and  more  from  Europe ;  but  in  Russia  France  may  hope  to  find 
a  point  d'appui  for  the  day  of  war  with  England ;  —  a  war  which 
England  dreads  as  much  as  we  do,  and  which  she  will  not  attempt  as 
long  ns  she  can  carry  on,  as  she  does  now,  more  terrible  hostilities, 
by  exciting  and  keeping  alive  our  internal  revolutions.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  153.) 

It  would  cany  us  too  far  to  refute  the  singular  ignorance  and 
perversity  which  these  words  convey,  but  it  is  instructive  to 
remark  that  this  is  the  language  in  which  men  professing  to  be 
statesmen  could  publicly  speak  of  England  and  of  her  foreign 
relations.  A  nation  convulsed  by  the  recent  failure  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  rulers,  and  the  factious  blindness  of  its  opposition, 
rushes  into  a  preposterous  revolution  ;  but  though  England  has 
recognised  with  undeviating  complaisance  every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  shifting  authorities  of  the  revolution  could 
assume,  she  is  accused  of  fomenting  changes  which  she  can  only 
regard  with  aversion  and  dread;  and  as  the  last  resource, 
France,  under  what  was  in  1851  her  Republican  Government, 
reserves  to  herself  the  chance  of  purchasing  the  alliance  of 
Russia ! 

In  the  same  strain  of  feeling  towards  this  country,  and  of 
political  foi'esight,  Baron  Charles  Dupin  (who  had  just  accepted 
the  office  of  a  Commissioner  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851) 
expressed  himself  in  a  written  document  to  the  following 
effect : — 

‘  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Admiral  Laine  for  having  proposed 
45  instead  of  40  as  the  standard  number  of  ships  of  the  line  that  we 
ought  to  possess.  Let  us  never  forget  that  at  the  close  of  the  Empire 
France  had  73  ships  of  the  line  in  commission,  and  more  than  30 
building.  Let  us  not  forget  that  towards  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ushant,  France,  the  France  of  that 
day,  not  larger  than  she  is  now,  and  with  two  thirds  our  present 
population  and  half  our  present  wealth,  had  80  ships  of  the  line  at 
sea.  Let  us  leave  the  future  alone.  If,  as  I  hope,  it  brings  us  inter¬ 
nal  peace  and  the  elements  of  political  stability,  we  may  leave  the 
future  to  develope  and  complete  our  scheme.  For  the  present  we 
may  be  content  with  a  modest  naval  establishment,  but  not  with  one 
ridiculously  small.  Several  plans  have  been  presented  to  enable  us 
to  sustain  even  now  a  contest  with  the  principal  naval  power;  —  a 
power  aggrandised  by  our  misfortunes,  and  preponderating  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  internal  discords  and  revolutions  which  have  for  sixty 
years  weakened  this  country.  England,  in  her  turn,  as  little  circum¬ 
spect  in  1850  as  we  were  in  1788,  and  still  more  confident,  imagines 
that  no  internal  cause  of  debility  can  reach  her.  For  the  love  of 
humanity,  I  should  wish  to  share  this  confidence  and  this  security. 
But  I  am  convinced  of  the  contrary,  and  a  few  years  will  suffice,  I 
fear,  to  demonstrate  it.  Then  will  be  restored  the  conditions  of  equi¬ 
poise  between  the  maritime  forces  of  France  and  of  her  eternal  rival. 
Till  then  I  advise  my  country  to  remain  faithful  to  a  system  of  peace, 
and  to  organise  without  ostentation  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  be  the 
basis  of  our  future  development,  but  not  so  large  as  to  inspire  antici¬ 
pated  apprehensions  to  our  rivals,  who  are  watching  our  proceedings.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  163.) 

The  geographical  position  of  the  French  territory  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  Atlantic  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
cause  of  maritime  weakness,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  her 
to  concentrate  her  fleet  in  sufficient  strength  on  one  of  her 
coasts  without  leaving  the  other  undefended.  Practically,  for 
many  years  past,  the  principal  squadron  of  French  line-of-battle 
ships  has  manoeuvred  exclusively  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
stations  of  the  French  navy  abroad  are  supplied  with  small 
vessels  only,  and  it  is  many  years  since  anything  larger  than  a 
frigate  has  been  seen  in  the  American  or  Asiatic  waters  under 
the  tri-color  flag.  The  ports  in  the  French  colonies  are  so  small 
or  insecure,  that  larger  vessels  would  find  no  harbour  of  their 
own  to  frequent,  and  the  protection  of  trade  is  accomplished  by 
the  presence  of  very  small  craft.  In  1831,  when  a  squadron 
was  sent  into  the  North  Sea  to  support  the  operations  against 
Antwerp,  it  is  admitted  in  this  evidence,  that  ‘  the  French 

*  crews  were  so  ill  acquainted  with  those  latitudes  that  they  had 

*  to  encounter  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  perform- 
‘  ance  of  that  service.’  Even  the  naval  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  such  as  Admiral  Hemoux,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
presence  of  the  fleet  in  the  roadstead  of  Brest  in  winter  would 
defeat  the  necessary  evolutions,  and  that  to  send  a  squadron 
into  the  North  Sea  in  winter  was  ‘  a^peu  pres  impossible.'  M. 
Dam  was  of  opinion  that  the  squadron  was  kept  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  from  a  misplaced  and  scrupulous  delicacy  towards 
this  country.  He  added  with  truth  that  ‘  the  sea  belongs  to 
‘  one  nation  as  much  as  to  another,  and  that  the  exaggerated 
‘  fear  of  wounding  the  jealous  sentiments  of  England  was  no 

*  reason  to  deprive  French  vessels  of  that  kind  of  navigation 

*  which  would  be  most  useful  to  them  on  the  occurrence  of 

*  hostilities.’  The  tme  reason  was  more  correctly  stated  by  M. 
de  Montebello,  who  rejoined  that  the  fleet  was  kept  in  the 
Mediterranean  because  it  was  actively  employed  there,  and  that 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast  it  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Eventually, 
however,  the  Commission  adopted  a  proposition  of  M.  Dam’s, 
that  the  fleet  of  ten  ships  in  commission  should  be  divided  into 
two  squadrons,  one  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  Government,  however,  have  not  felt  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  adopt  any  such  resolution,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
a  division  of  the  present  forces  would  paralyse  both  branches 
of  the  fleet  in  the  event  of  serious  duties  being  required  of  them 
in  presence  of  a  powerful  adversary. 

This  part  of  the  question  is  connected  with  another  condition 
of  the  service  to  which  the  utmost  importance  was  attached  by 
the  Committee,  viz.,  the  velocity  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
attain  by  steam,  or  by  auxiliary  steam  propellers.  For  it  is 
evident  that  in  vessels  moved  partly  or  principally  by  steam 
power,  a  much  less  volume  and  weight  of  stores  and  fuel  will 
suflSce  when  they  are  constantly  within  a  few  days’  sail  of 
Toulon,  and  frequently  able  to  touch  at  friendly  ports,  than 
when  they  may  have  to  hold  their  way  for  months  over  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  ocean  or  among  the  unprovided  coasts  of  distant 
lands. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  a  preference  in  the 
French  navy  for  vessels  capable  of  swift  and  sudden  operations 
for  a  short  distance,  and  of  course  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot 
their  own  coasts.  M.  Charner,  now  a  rear-admiral,  maintained 
that  ‘  velocity  is  the  most  important  element  of  naval  force.’ 

‘  France  cannot  put  to  sea  as  many  vessels  as  England  —  the 
Power  we  must  always  have  in  view  in  discussing  the  chances  of 
maritime  warfare.  The  defence  of  our  colonies,  in  case  of  war,  be¬ 
comes  impossible.  Our  cruisers  can  do  nothing  effective,  as  was 
shown  by  the  case  of  the  *  Regulus,*  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Our  ships 
intended  to  operate  in  the  seas  of  Europe  stand,  therefore,  in  much 
less  need  of  capacity  than  of  extreme  swiftness.  That  will  enable 
them  to  escape  when  they  are  the  weakest,  and  to  attack  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.’ 

This  distinction  is  constantly  kept  in  view  in  determining  the 
strength  of  the  fleet  and  the  proportion  of  its  different  parts ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  whilst  the  number  of  line-of-battle  ships  is 
kept  far  below  that  which  France  possessed  in  the  wars  of  the 
last  century,  the  frigates  and  steamers  are  to  be  largely  increased. 
One  class  of  these  vessels  would  serve  the  purpose  of  heavy 
transports,  another  for  swift  and  desultory  operations  in  the 
narrow  seas,  and  a  third  which  should  consist  of  50  gun  frigates, 
with  auxiliary  screws,  would  cruise  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  vessels  employed  near  home  would  not  require  more  than 
two  months’  stores,  but  more  coal  and  a  powerful  engine :  the 
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yessels  employed  at  a  distance  must  have  eight  months’  stores, 
and  machinery  to  be  used  sparingly  in  calms  and  other  emer¬ 
gencies.  This  system  corresponds  to  the  two-fold  maritime 
operations  contemplated  by  the  French  in  case  of  war  with  this 
country.  They  would  collect  a  sufficient  force  of  transports, 
frigates,  and  corvettes  in  the  ports  of  Brest,  Cherbourg,  and 
Dunkirk,  to  keep  us  constantly  on  the  alert ;  for  even  though 
no  movement  at  all  were  attempted,  the  presence  of  such  an 
enemy  within  reach  of  our  coasts  would  retain  a  very  large 
British  force  upon  guard  in  the  Channel.  But  they  would  also 
keep  afloat  a  sufficient  number  of  cruisers  (in  the  words  of  M. 
Collas) — 

‘  to  display  the  French  flag  at  all  times  in  all  the  seas  of  the  globe, 
to  drill  their  crews  in  the  manoeuvres  and  exercises  of  the  ship,  to 
protect  our  commerce  everywhere,  and,  on  a  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  to  strike  her  possessions  everywhere  at  once,  as  soon  as  the 
declaration  of  hostilities  was  made  known.’ 

The  present  squadrons  of  the  French  navy  on  foreign  stations 
consist  of  a  frigate  and  2  corvettes  in  the  Pacific ;  the  same  force 
with  2  additional  transports  at  Bourbon  and  Madagascar ;  3  fri¬ 
gates,  2  corvettes,  and  2  brigs  at  Brazil ;  1  frigate,  2  corvettes, 
and  3  transports  in  the  West  Indies ;  1  frigate,  3  corvettes, 
and  3  brigs  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa ;  1  corvette  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  3  transports  off  Senegal.  The  term  trans¬ 
port  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  designate  paddle-wheel 
steamers.  M.  Collas  remarked,  that  the  force  of  these  vessels  on 
foreign  stations,  which  are  now  46  in  number,  is  too  small  to 
attempt  active  operations  with  success ;  and  he  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  them  a  regular  service  of  18  frigates,  6  of  which 
should  start  every  year — one  every  two  months — to  circum¬ 
navigate  the  globe  in  opposite  directions  and  relieve  each  other 
at  fixed  stations. 

‘  This  arrangement  would  form  excellent  sailors,  would  display 
our  flag  everywhere,  would  cause  our  countrymen  to  be  respected  all 
over  the  world,  and  would  give  a  lofty  idea  of  the  maritime  power  of 
France,  as  her  forces  would  be  continually  seen  in  every  sea.  If  war 
broke  out,  these  ships,  perfectly  armed  and  equipped,  would  be  ap¬ 
prised  of  it  by  the  steam  communications  through  Suez  and  Panama ; 
and  before  France  and  England  could  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  they  would 
commence  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  all  over  the 
globe.’  (P.  196.) 

This  proposition,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  Commission 
and  the  present  system  of  permanent  stations  maintained.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  this  decision;  for  to  keep  18  or  20  frigates 
and  about  10,000  men  continually  at  sea,  is  a  far  more  expensive 
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thing  than  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  vessels  of  inferior 
size  on  a  station,  and  as  soon  as  the  course  of  these  itinerant 
vessels  became  known,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  British  squadrons 
on  foreign  stations  to  intercept  every  one  of  them.  On  this 
part  of  the  case  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  navies, 
is  that  we  have  harbours  and  stations  on  which  we  can  rely  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  but  France  has  scarcely  an  harbour  of 
her  own  to  resort  to  beyond  her  Eurojjean  and  African  territory. 
The  importance  attached  to  these  operations  in  the  narrow  seas 
and  abroad  appears  to  have  superseded  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  naval  tacticians  all  intentions  of  regular  naval  warfare, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Admiral  La  Susse,  hardly  any  of  the 
officers  consulted  seem  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  sending 
a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  to  sea. 

These  facts,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  mode  of  warfare 
projected  by  all  the  French  naval  authorities,  deserve  attentive 
consideration  at  our  own  Admiralty.  For  when  we  learn  that 
our  great  maritime  rival  is  disposed  to  rely  chiefly  if  not  entirely 
on  the  number  and  swiftness  of  her  smaller  vessels,  doubts  natu¬ 
rally  occur  to  the  mind  whether  such  magnificent  and  colossal 
structures  as  the  *  Duke  of  Wellington’  and  the  ‘  Royal  Albert  ’ 
are  the  most  effective  and  economical  application  of  our  strength 
and  above  all  of  our  seamen.  The  lesson  given  us  by  the  heavy 
American  frigates  in  the  last  war  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  with 
exultation  in  this  evidence ;  and  if  the  change  anticipated  by 
this  Committee  is  adopted  by  foreign  countries,  our  huge  three 
deckers  may  range  the  seas  without  encountering  an  enemy  of 
their  own  power,  whilst  frigates  of  the  class  of  the  ‘  Imperieuse  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Arrogant  ’  would  cruise  with  advantage  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  fighting  a  general 
naval  action,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  is 
confined  to  the  French  Mediterranean  squadron;  but  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  in  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  ports  would  be 
entirely  carried  on  by  vessels  of  a  lighter  class.  If  that  be  their 
choice  of  the  weapons,  it  must  of  course  regulate  to  some  extent 
our  means  of  defence,  but  they  have  at  present  done  but  little 
to  place  the  branch  of  the  fleet  on  which  they  rely  most  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency. 

We  have  seen  that  to  raise  the  fleet  of  France  to  the  strength 
contemplated  by  the  Committee,  it  is  required  that  two  line-of- 
battlc  ships  should  be  launched  annually  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
that  19  frigates  and  30  corvettes  should  be  built  all  together, 
and  that  12  line-of-battle  ships,  several  frigates,  and  12  corvettes 
should  be  adapted  to  auxiliary  screws.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  minute  and  elaborate  investigations  of  the  Committee 
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into  the  amount  of  stores  existing  in  the  French  arsenals  ;  but 
one  fact,  which  was  arrived  at  by  minute  calculations  and  search¬ 
ing  inquiry,  throws  great  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  executing 
this  scheme  within  a  limited  period.  It  is  proved,  by  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  whole  supply  of  wood  proper  for  ship  building, 
now  in  store  in  the  French  arsenals,  would  not  suffice,  even 
with  makeshifts,  to  construct  more  than  12  ships  of  the  bne 
and  15  frigates.  Even  this  quantity  of  wood  is  ill  assorted 
and  frequently  unprovided  with  those  curved  pieces  which  are 
essential  to  naval  architecture.  The  head  shipwrights  of  the 
yard  at  Brest,  when  asked  what  vessels  they  could  build  with 
the  wood  in  store,  replied  that  they  could  build  no  first  class 
ship  at  all  without  substituting  iron  supports  for  wooden  knees, 
and  not  above  two  vessels  of  the  line  even  with  these  expedients. 
The  adaptation  of  the  screw-propeller  to  ships  requires  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  quantity  of  wood  of  a  peculiar  form  to  strengthen 
the  stern  of  the  vessel.  In  the  ‘  Pomone,’  third  class  screw 
frigate,  335  steres  were  used  for  this  purpose,  158  steres  of  which 
were  of  rare  and  choice  woods,  being  considerably  more  than 
would  be  required  for  a  first  class  frigate  without  the  screw. 
It  has  since  been  said  that  the  whole  arsenal  of  Cherbouig  does 
not  contain  the  materials  for  another  such  job.  The  *  Pomone  ’ 
is  the  only  frigate  in  the  French  navy  which  has  been  so  ad¬ 
justed  at  present ;  and  if  these  details  can  be  relied  on,  it  is 
clear  that  without  a  very  great  increase  and  improvement  in  the 
stores  of  the  French  arsenals,  the  vast  additions  to  the  navy 
which  have  been  proposed  ai-e  physically  impracticable.  The 
whole  stock  of  wood  is  stated  at  eight  years’  consumption,  but 
that  is  irrespective  of  any  extraordinary  or  peculiar  demand. 

Lastly,  if  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  whole  navy 
of  a  great  empire  is  adopted  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  its 
maritime  strength,  an  abundant  supply  and  good  quality  of  coal 
fit  for  marine  engines,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest  import¬ 
ance.  M.  Maissiat,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  was  there¬ 
fore  instructed  to  report  on  this  subject,  which  he  did  at  great 
length.  To  have  a  supply  of  coal,  said  he,  in  this  document, 
in  time  of  war,  from  a  certain  source  and  of  available  quality,  is 
a  question  of  existence  and  non-existence  to  our  navy.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  French  officers  commanding  steamei's 
is,  that  in  the  present  state  of  machinery  French  vessels  of  war 
can  only  acquire  a  fair  velocity  in  good  weather,  and  in  foul 
weather  can  only  brave  the  sea  and  the  wind,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreign  coal.  The  simple  question  what  nation  can  make  the 
best  fire  with  materials  always  at  its  command  bids  fair  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  influence  over  maritime  warfare  and  political 
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power  that  it  has  long  had  over  industrial  competition.  The 
experiments  already  made  on  board  the  ‘  Mogador  ’  and  the 
‘  Salamandre  ’  between  English  Newcastle  coal  and  the  French 
coal  of  Grand  d’  Combe  demonstrated,  that  in  a  voyage  from 
Toulon  to  Algiers,  in  the  same  vessel,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  the  consumption  of  English 
coal  was  1.3,000  kilos.,  giving  12  hectolitres  of  cinders,  whilst 
the  consumption  of  French  coal  was  17,000  kilos,  giving  23 
hectolitres  of  cinders.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  discouraging 
results  the  Committee  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  Warlich’s  patent  fuel 
and  by  every  other  means  to  render  French  coal  exclusively 
available  for  the  fleet,  as  no  other  could  be  relied  on  with  cer¬ 
tainty  in  time  of  war.  It  is  not  Impossible  that  some  improve¬ 
ments  might  be  invented  in  boilers,  which  would  adapt  them 
better  to  the  use  of  French  coal,  for  this  has  been  attempted 
with  success  in  the  construction  of  locomotive  engines  for 
French  railroads,  which  enables  them  to  use  French  coke  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But,  to  the  natural  inferiority  of  the 
article,  must  be  added  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  conveying  it  at 
all  to  the  important  stations  of  Lorient,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg ; 
which  are  at  a  great  distance  from  any  coal  fields  and  can  only 
be  conveniently  supplied  by  sea.  In  these  ports  the  Committee 
determined  that  a  supply  of  English  coal,  for  the  consumption 
of  at  least  one  year,  should  always  be  kept  in  readiness.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  coal  will 
come  to  be  considered  as  an  important  article  of  contraband  of 
war,  and  that  it  will  become  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  this 
country  to  prevent  a  supply  from  the  British  coal  fields  from 
reaching  the  ports  of  our  maritime  antagonists. 

Such  are  the  causes  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  material 
inferiority  of  the  French  navy  to  the  naval  resources  of  this 
country  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  overstate  any  part  of  the 
case  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  undue  apprehension,  we  shall 
recapitulate,  before  we  proceed,  those  facts  which  are  conclu¬ 
sively  established  by  the  evidence  before  us :  — 

I.  The  French  navy  possesses  but  27  line-of-battle  ships 
afloat ;  of  these,  half  are  condemned  and  only  4  are  provided 
with  screw-propellers ;  they  have,  therefore,  at  present,  no  re¬ 
source  which  could  enable  them  to  send  to  sea  a  second  squadron. 

II.  The  steam  frigates  and  frigates  with  auxiliary  screws,  on 
which  the  French  mainly  depend  for  success  in  maritime  warfare, 
are  not  yet  built.  One  only,  the  ‘  Pomone,’  is  afloat.  The 
steam  fleet  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  composed  of  paddle 
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Bteamera.  An  expenditure  of  4,000,000  sterling  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  armament  approved  by  the  Commission. 

III.  The  squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships  in  commission  has 
not  left  the  Mediterranean  for  many  years,  and  probably,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  not  run  the  risk  of  passing  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  The  French  stations  abroad  are  complained  of  as 
small  and,  when  compared  to  the  English  and  American,  in¬ 
active. 

IV.  The  ports  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  Brest  and 
Toulon,  are  neither  safe  nor  strong ;  and  Cherbourg,  which  will 
be  both,  is  still  unfinished. 

V.  The  stores  of  wood  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  service.  The  quality  of  the  coal  which  can  be  obtained 
from  French  coal  beds  is  decidedly  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
machinery  of  the  French  is  not  able  to  rival  our’s  and  its  price 
is  enormously  increased  by  the  prohibitive  duty  on  iron. 

Having  thus  stated  the  evidence  and  the  grounds  on  which 
we  hold  the  French  navy  in  its  present  state  to  be  inferior  to 
our  own  naval  force,  and  having  shown  that  the  plans  of  the 
Commission  for  its  improvement  cannot  be  realised  without  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  and  expenditure ;  we  now  proceed  to  discuss 
the  second  part  of  the  question,  namely,  the  organisation  of  the 
personnel  of  the  naval  service,  on  which  we  readily  concede  to 
France  the  merit  of  a  very  perfect  system,  from  which  our  own 
naval  authorities  and  statesmen  may  receive  a  useful  lesson. 
With  a  number  of  seamen  in  the  fleet,  barely  exceeding  16,000 
in  time  of  peace,  the  French  Government  has  the  whole  maritime 
population  under  its  control  to  such  a  degree  that  the  commission 
of  the  navy  might  be  raised  in  a  few  weeks  to  its  maximum  ;  that 
the  seafaring  men  thus  taken  for  the  service  of  the  State  would 
all  be  already  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their  duty ;  and  that 
by  the  use  of  these  means  the  whole  fleet  of  France  which  is  now 
afloat  and  fit  for  service  could  be  manned  for  sea.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  describe  this  system,  and 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  its  numerical  results.  M.  de 
Lanjuinais  was  instructed  by  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  on  the  authority  of  this 
document  that  we  arrive  at  the  following  details :  — 

‘  Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  an  armament  was  required, 
the  ports  were  closed,  all  the  seamen  who  were  wanted  were  taken 
and  sent  on  board  ship  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  have  re¬ 
tained  their  system  of  impressment  to  the  present  time.  A  royal 
ordinance  of  17th  December,  1665,  introduced  the  experiment  of 
class  conscription  in  Aunis,  Poitou,  and  Saintonge,  which  was  sub- 
^quently  extended  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  by  ordinances  of 
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1668  and  1689.  The  system  was  based  on  the  establishment  of  a 
general  roll  or  register  of  the  seamen  established  in  every  town  and 
parish  on  tlie  coast.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of 
which  was  to  serve  every  third  year  on  the  king’s  ships,  and  the  two 
other  years  in  the  merchant  navy.  In  Brittany,  Guienne,  Normandy, 
and  Picardy,  the  service  of  the  royal  navy  was  only  one  year  in  four. 
Those  who  did  not  answer  the  roll-call  were  pursued  as  deserters, 
and  all  shipowners  and  captains  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penal¬ 
ties,  to  employ  seamen  drawn  for  the  navy  or  not  registered  on  the 
lists. 

‘  This  system,  however,  gave  rise  to  considerable  difficulties,  and  it 
was  superseded  by  an  ordinance  of  October  31.  1784,  Avhich  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  nominal  lists  framed  in  small  divisions  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  which  are  still  called  syndicates.  They  are  divided  into  two 
columns,  the  one  for  married,  the  other  for  unmarried  men,  —  the 
latter  class  serving  one  third  longer  than  the  former.  The  contin¬ 
gent  furnished  by  each  syndicate  is  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  required.  This  maritime  conscription  was  discussed  by  the 
Assemblies  of  the  first  revolution,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  institutions 
of  the  country  which  survived  that  period  of  universal  change.  The 
efficiency  of  the  system  which  had  already  manned  our  fleet  for  more 
than  a  century  was  acknowledged,  and  the  laws  of  1790,  1791,  and 
especially  that  of  the  3rd  Brumaire,  An  IV.,  maintained,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  the  mode  adopted  by  I^uis  XIV.,  and  which  has 
ever  since  placed  an  entire  class  of  our  countrymen,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  fifty,  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State.  The  principal  conditions  of  this  system  are  :  — 

I.  Registered  seamen  have  alone  the  right  to  navigate  and  to  fish 
in  the  seas  and  waters  of  France. 

II.  They  are  entitled,  when  in  the  service  of  the  State,  to  pensions 
after  twenty-five  years’  service,  and  to  pensions  for  wounds  and  in¬ 
firmities  on  the  same  scale  as  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army. 
Their  wives  and  children  have  also  claims  to  pensions. 

‘  III.  They  are  dispensed  from  all  other  military  services. 

‘  A  ministerial  circular  of  9th  April,  1835,  has  carried  this  system 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The  permanent  levy  includes  all 
seamen  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  officers  of  the  merchant  service  to 
forty-five,  not  having  previously  served.  The  next  class  consists  of 
men  who  have  not  served  above  four  years;  and  beyond  that  the 
whole  maritime  population  may  be  raised.  After  thirty-six  months’ 
service,  the  officers  and  seamen  are  entitled  to  their  liberty  till  called 
upon  to  serve  again  ;  and  after  six  years’  service,  they  are  no  longer 
liable  to  the  ordinary  levies.  This  mode  of  raising  men  finds  them 
wherever  they  are,  whether  at  home  or  in  any  port  of  France  to 
which  they  may  repair.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  256 — 8.) 

In  a  country  where,  as  in  France,  military  conscription  is  the 
rule  of  society,  this  burden  is  less  severely  felt  than  it  would  be 
in  a  country  of  voluntary  service.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
military  conscription  takes  but  a  portion  of  the  population. 
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The  naval  conscription  takes,  or  may  take,  the  whole  —  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  great  value  to  the  fleet,  because  there  are  few  men 
in  the  seafaring  population  who  have  not  passed  at  least  some 
time  on  board  the  vessels  of  State.  But  it  establishes  what  the 
French  Admirals  themselves  do  not  scruple  to  call  a  system  of 
slavery,  defensible  solely  on  the  principle  that  every  citizen  owes 
his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Let  us  now  see  the  number  of  the  men  supplied  by  this  system 
to  the  public  service :  — 

‘  On  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the  maritime  population  of  France 
amounted  to  an  effective  total  of  139,310  men.  But  of  these,  3744 
were  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  6492  masters  of  coasting  vessels, 
1217  pilots,  and  42,301  boys  {novices  et  mousses),  besides  14,051 
dockyard  workmen.  Deducting  these  classes,  which  are  not  strictly 
available  for  the  service  of  the  fleet  as  able-bodied  seamen,  the  resi¬ 
due  is  71,505,  of  whom  66,111  are  seamen.’ 

Such  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  seaman’s  Register,  but  it 
is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  names  are  retained  there  im¬ 
properly.  If  we  apply  a  different  test,  taken  from  the  tables  of 
trade  and  navigation  in  France  from  1837  to  1847,  the  result  is 
considerably  smaller.  The  general  opinion  of  the  French  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Maritime  In¬ 
scription  concurs  in  asserting  that  the  maritime  population  is 
rather  on  the  decline.  From  other  evidence,  carefully  examined 
by  M.  de  Lanjuinais,  it  appears  that  in  1825  there  were  about 
30,000  seamen  on  the  rolls  who  did  not  go  to  sea,  and  that  in 
1850  32,000  were  in  the  same  predicament,  from  want  of 
employment.  These  researches  led  the  Commission  to  conclude 
that  the  real  number  of  able-bodied  seamen  employed  in  the 
merchant  service  in  1850  was  38,500,  including  officers,  mari¬ 
ners,  and  seamen;  and  if  we  add  to  this  number  the  16,000 
men  serving  in  the  imperial  navy,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  54,500 
men.  Another  document,  prepared  in  the  marine  department, 
reckons  the  whole  number  at  only  51,641 ;  but  this  calculation 
excludes  those  who  have  not  yet  served  on  board  a  ship-of-war. 

‘  This  number  would  still  be  more  than  sufficient  to  man  our  whole 
fleet,  supposing  it  to  consist  of  328  vessels,  according  to  the  ordinance 
of  1846.  For  we  find  that  the  complete  armament  of  these  vessels 
would  require  59,921  officers  and  seamen.  But  a  third  of  these  is  to 
be  supplied,  according  to  an  invariable  rule,  by  the  military  conscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  21  maritime  departments.*  The  number  of  men  to  be 

*  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  proportion  is  admissible  in  a 
well-constituted  fleet,  and  the  opinions  of  French  officers  differ  on  the 
point.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  out  of  the  corps  of 
infanterie  de  marine,  now  consisting  of  12,000,  the  French  provide 
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drawn  from  the  seamen’s  register  would  be  only  39,947,  leaving  a 
reserve  of  11,694  seamen  fit  for  good  service.  In  addition  to  this 
number  we  must  reckon  21,000  men  not  inserted  in  the  registers, 
because  they  have  completed  their  period  of  service,  or  obtained 
exemptions.  Upon  the  whole,  allowing  for  every  contingency,  we 
may  rely  on  40,000  seamen  perfectly  qualified  for  maritime  warfare, 
and  on  20,000  men  taken  partly  from  the  register  and  partly  from 
the  army,  and  able  to  render  good  service  when  mingled  with  the 
first  class.  We  might  no  doubt  go  further ;  but  our  vessels  would 


for  the  protection  of  their  colonies,  and  that  they  do  not  perform  the 
duties  of  our  marines.  Admiral  Vernnac  states  that  the  eflSciency 
of  this  class  of  men  and  of  the  seamen  in  the  use  of  small  arms  de¬ 
pends  mainly  on  the  orders  of  their  superior  ofiicers ;  and  he  quotes 
Prince  de  Joinville  as  having  rendered  his  crews  very  efficient  in 
this  respect.  Men  in  the  tops  with  the  Minie  rifle  can  shoot  with 
precision  at  800  metres,  and  the  weapon  kills  at  1500.  While  on 
this  point  we  cannot  but  advert  to  a  gross  inaccuracy  which  fell  from 
the  gallant  Admiral  with  reference  to  this  subject.  He  stated  that 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the  ‘  Redoubtable,’  74,  ‘  aborde  des  le  debut 
‘  du  combat,  par  le  vaisseau  de  120  canons  le  “Victory,”  monte  par 
‘  Nelson,  allait  grace  a  la  superiorite  de  sa  mousqueterie  et  du  jet 
‘  de  ses  artifices,  sortir  vainqueur  de  la  lutte  ;  deja  une  partie 
‘  de  son  equipage  etait  maitre  du  pont  du  “  Victory^  quand  un 
‘  second  vaisseau  a  trois  ponts  et  un  vaisseau  a  deux  ponts  vinrent 
‘  le  cribler  du  feu  de  leur  artillerie  et  le  forcer,  pour  sa  defense  a 
‘  rappeler  ses  hommes,  qui  se  disposaient  a  amariner  le  vaisseau  de 
‘  I’amiral  Anglais.’  This  is  of  a  piece  with  M.  Thiers’  rhodomon- 
tade  on  the  same  occurrence,  though  one  statement  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other.  See  ‘  Consulat  et  Empire,’  vol.  vi.  p.  156.,  where  he 
says :  —  ‘  Le  capitaine  Lucas  (of  the  “  Redoubtable  ”)  avait  porte  ses 
‘  matelots  devenus  disponibles  dans  les  hunes  et  les  haubans,  pour 
‘  diriger  sur  le  pont  du  “  Victory  ”  un  feu  meurtrier  de  grenades  et  de 
‘  mousqueterie.  Pour  en  Jinir  avec  le  “  Victory  ”  il  avait  ordonne 
‘  I’abordage,  mais  son  vaisseau  n’etant  qu’a  deux  ponts  et  le  “  Vic- 
‘  “  tory  ”  a  trois  il  avait  la  hauteur  d’un  pont  a  franchir  et  de  plus 
‘  une  espece  de  fosse  a  traverser  pour  passer  d’un  bord  a  I’autre,  car 
‘  la  forme  rentrante  des  vaisseaux  laissait  un  vide  entr’eux  quoiqu'ils 
‘  se  touchassent  a  la  ligne  de  fiottaison.  Le  capitaine  Lucas  ordonna 
^  sur  le  champ  d’amener  ses  vergues  pour  etablir  un  moyen  de  pas- 
‘  sage  entre  les  deux  batimens,’  when  at  this  moment  Lord  Nelson 
was  killed ;  which  illustrates  the  use  of  marksmen  in  the  yards  far 
more  effectually  than  the  story  of  the  boarding.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  add  that  Admiral  Vernnac’s  statement  is  wholly  un¬ 
founded,  and  has  been  indignantly  contradicted  by  several  of  the 
gallant  veterans  who  were  on  the  deck  of  the  ‘Victory’  in  the  action. 
No  French  sailor  set  his  foot  on  that  deck,  or  attempted  it.  M. 
Thiers  himself  shows  that  boarding  from  deck  to  deck  was  impossible 
at  the  moment,  and  ‘pour  en  finir  avec  le  “  Victory,”’  French  writers 
had  better  wait  at  least  the  death  of  every  man  of  her  gallant  crew. 
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lose  in  mechanical  skill  and  fighting  power  more  than  they  would 
gain  in  numbers.  We  should  then  relapse  into  the  errors  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  our  fleets  under  the  Empire ;  which  taught  us, 
by  cruel  lessons,  that,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  victory  belongs  to 
the  army  which  is  best  organised  and  soonest  on  the  scene  of  action.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  249.) 

All  the  competent  French  maritime  witnesses  concur  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the  results  of  this 
system.  Admiral  La  Susse  remarks :  —  ‘  The  number  of  re- 

*  gistered  seamen  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age  is  now  about 

*  50,000.  Adding  the  men  to  be  taken  from  the  army  and  the 
‘  infanterie  de  marine,  France,  in  case  of  maritime  war,  could 

*  dispose  of  90,000  men,  which  is  sufficient  to  man  every  vessel 
‘  in  the  fleet.’  M.  de  Fleuriau  stated  that  he  had 

‘  compared  the  present  situation  of  the  French  navy  with  what  it 
was  in  former  limes.  In  1776,  at  the  time  of  the  American  war,  the 
maritime  inscription  consisted  of  76,000  men,  and  yet  this  w'ar  was 
glorious  for  the  French  navy,  especially  under  Suffren,  in  the  Indian 
Seas.  After  the  American  war,  the  Government  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  the  registration  of  seamen, 
and  promulgated  the  ordinance  of  1784,  which  took  in  the  watermen, 
or  population  of  rivers  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea.  In  1793 
and  1794  the  registration  rose  to  94,000  men;  but  this  figure  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  the  river  population,  but  also  the  maritime  popula¬ 
tion  up  to  60  years  of  age.  In  1848  the  maritime  population,  not 
including  the  men  from  50  to  60,  and  also  not  including  the  water¬ 
men  on  rivers,  rose  to  125,000.  This  superiority  of  numbers  which 
I  point  out  is,  however,  but  a  small  advantage  compared  to  that 
resulting  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  men  of  the  present  day. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
instruction  of  the  men.  Ships  were  sent  to  sea  without  caring  what 
men  were  placed  under  the  captain’s  orders,  or  what  degree  of  sub¬ 
ordination  they  had  attained.  Hence,  in  presence  of  an  enemy’s  ship, 
they  were  discouraged  by  a  sense  of  manifest  inferiority.  At  the 
present  time,  the  result  of  what  is  termed  the  permanent  levy  is,  that 
all  the  seamen  of  the  fleet  taken  from  the  maritime  inscription  have 
passed  successively  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  State,  and  that  all 
have  received  a  complete  education  both  in  respect  to  seamanship  and 
gunnery.  You  see,  then,  gentlemen,  that  the  personnel  we  now  pos¬ 
sess,  as  well  officers  as  sailors,  is  a  body  of  far  greater  experience  in 
the  art  of  navigation  than  we  ever  h^  before  at  any  period  of  our 
naval  history.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  the  persons  who  have 
followed  these  improvements  to  reflect  that,  at  this  moment,  France 
could  put  forth  a  maritime  force  superior  to  what  she  had  then  ;  and 
I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  in  these  statements,  which  are  the  result 
of  long  researches  and  of  conscientious  inquiry.’  (VoL  ii.  p.  90.) 

We  have  dwelt  with  some  detail  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
because  it  is  incomparably  the  mpst  important  portion  of  these 
volumes  in  its  practical  application  to  ourselves ;  and  we  most 
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earnestly  beg  to  urge  these  incontrovertible  facts  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  own  naval  authorities  and  of  Parliament.  It  is  in 
positive  evidence  that  the  French  Government  disposes  of  a 
body  of  at  least  50,000  perfectly  well-trained  seamen,  all  of 
them  within  easy  reach,  and  immediately  subject  to  the  call  of 
their  country.  In  other  words,  it  can  triple  the  force  it  now 
has  afloat  in  a  few  weeks;  and  in  a  few  months  it  can  send 
every  ship  in  its  ports  and  arsenals  to  sea.  Let  us  now  com¬ 
pare  this  state  of  things  with  our  own  position.  The  Committee 
of  British  Naval  Officers  recently  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject  tell  us,  in  paragraph  140  of  their  Report,  that  they  have 
a  letter  from  the  Registrar-General  of  Seamen,  dated  the  1 9th 
Nov.  1852,  which  states  that,  ‘  The  actu.al  number  of  persons 
‘  employed  in  British  registered  ships  was,  in  the  year  1851, 

‘  175,000;  and  after  making  various  deductions  therefrom,  in- 
‘  eluding  53,600  protected  from  impressment,  it  is  stated  that 

*  there  remain  in  round  numbers  80,000  men  available  for  ser- 

*  vice  ;  of  this  latter  number  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 

*  21,000  would  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  one 

*  time,  of  whom  a  certain  portion  would  doubtless  be  found 
^  unfit,  from  physical  causes.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  call 
‘  their  Lordships’  attention  to  the  fact  that  where  comparatively 
‘  so  small  a  number  of  men  are  available  for  service,  in  a  time  of 

*  pressure,  so  large  a  proportion  as  53,600  persons  should  be 
‘  exempted  altogether  from  compulsory  service.’ 

This  estimate  is,  we  conclude,  exclusive  of  the  45,000  men 
and  boys  now  sers’ing  in  Her  Majesty’s  ships ;  but  it  shows  that 
we  should  have  the  greatest  possible  difficulty,  on  our  present 
system,  in  doubling  the  naval  establishments  of  the  country,  or 
even  raising  a  force  equal  to  that  which  France  is  prepared  to 
send  to  sea.  Of  the  French  inscription  maritime  not  more  than 
20,000  men  are  engaged  in  long  voyages ;  of  our  merchant 
service,  not  more  than  21,000  are  to  be  found  at  any  time  in 
Britain.  Moreover,  the  necessity  of  raising  suddenly  a  great 
armament  would  at  once  paralyse  our  commercial  operations; 
and  although  it  might  partly  assist  the  navy  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  our  trading  vessels,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
trade  would  pass  rapidly  under  the  neutral  flag  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  our  seamen  would  follow  it.  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Government  had  recourse  to  the  highly 
questionable  expedient  of  taking  our  men  out  of  American 
ships  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  immediate  hostilities  with 
the  United  States,  and  to  a  great  addition  to  the  pressure  on 
our  resources.  These  are  considerations  of  vital  consequence  to 
the  power  and  security  of  this  nation.  W  e  are  not  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  strength  of  our  rivals ;  to  draw  alarming  pictures 
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of  possible,  but  imaginary  perils ;  or  to  depreciate  the  admirable 
state  of  efficiency  which  prevails  in  many  branches  of  the  British 
naval  service.  But  the  fundamental  question  for  this  country 
is,  how  to  ensure  access  at  all  times  to  the  real  maritime  re¬ 
sources  of  England.  At  present  the  Admiralty  can  command, 
with  certainty  and  promptitude,  little  beyond  the  men  and  boys 
actually  afloat ;  and  even  on  grounds  of  economy,  it  might  fairly 
be  urged  that  an  effective  reserve  for  the  navy  would  enable  us 
to  retain  a  smaller  amount  of  men  at  sea.  It  is  our  strange 
and  perilous  position,  that  our  gigantic  commerce  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  of  that  navy  which  is  most  essential  for  its  own 
protection ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  enlist  suddenly  on 
the  Queen’s  ships  the  British  merchant  seamen,  who  are  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
utterly  destitute  of  the  instruction  of  the  company  of  a  man-of- 
war.  We  have  few  good  sailors  beyond  those  who  have  been 
trained  and  attached  to  the  service,  and  of  these  the  boys  who 
have  grown  up  under  Her  Majesty’s  colours  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  The  Report  to  which  we  have  alluded  and  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  1st  of  April  last,  have  commenced  an 
improvement  of  the  system ;  and  we  trust  that  at  whatever  cost, 
the  Government  will  take  measures  to  provide  against  this  real 
and  alarming  deficiency. 

Tht  French  Commission  was  made  perfectly  aware  of  this 
i  state  of  things  in  this  country.  M.  de  Montaignac  stated  in  his 

evidence :  — 

‘  The  merchant  service  of  England,  in  the  opinion  of  many  British 
officers,  is  no  great  resource  to  the  Royal  navy,  even  in  time  of  war. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  that  a  service  which  comprises  about  200,000 
auxiliaries  should  be  no  great  resource,  but  it  is  true ;  and  all  the 
British  officers  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  are  of  opinion  that 
the  system  of  manning  the  navy  is  very  inadequate,  and  that  a  good 
organisation  in  France  might  render  us  superior  in  respect  to  our 
personnel.  That  is  solely  the  result  of  our  maritime  inscription.  In 
England  they  have  no  maritime  conscription,  and  they  cannot  esta¬ 
blish  it  in  the  state  of  liberty  in  which  men  live  in  that  country.  As 
for  impressment,  you  are  aware  that  in  1793  and  1795  very  formid¬ 
able  mutinies  took  place  in  the  fleet,  which  were  the  result  of  it,  and 
British  officers  are  persuaded  it  could  not  be  used,  and  at  best  it 
furnishes  very  indifferent  men-of-war’s  men.  So  that  the  English, 
like  the  Americans,  would  be  obliged,  in  case  of  war,  to  treat  for 
separate  engagements  with  every  seaman  in  the  fleet.  This  leads  me 
to  believe  that  if  France  had  ships  of  the  line  enough  to  send  to  sea  a 
very  powerful  fleet  at  the  outset  of  a  war,  say  27  or  30  sail  of  the 
line,  we  should  have,  with  a  good  arrangement  of  our  forces,  a  consi¬ 
derable  advantage  over  England  ;  because  1  do  not  think,  and  this  is 
also  the  opinion  of  her  own  officers,  that  she  could,  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  send  30  line-of-battle  ships  to  sea.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  180.) 
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Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  several  other  topics  of 
equal  importance,  but  of  a  more  technical  character ;  such  as  the 
organisation  of  the  department  of  the  French  Admiralty,  the 
numbers  of  its  officers  and  system  of  promotion,  and  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  vessels ;  but  on  all  these  points  the  volumes  before  us 
supply,  to  those  whom  it  may  concern,  the  most  valuable  and, 
we  will  add,  impressive  information.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
with  such  evidence  before  our  eyes,  collected  with  the  ut¬ 
most  calmness  and  deliberation  by  men  like  M.  Dufaurc  and 
his  associates,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  that  the  object  of 
augmenting  the  maritime  power  of  France,  especially  against 
the  ascendancy  of  this  country,  is  steadily  pursued  by  all 
who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  direction  of  her  naval  affairs. 
Their  eyes  are  fixed,  not  on  the  disastrous  and  decisive  actions 
of  the  last  war,  which,  in  ten  years,  swept  their  fleet  from  the 
seas,  but  on  the  less  unequal  struggles  carried  on  by  the 
French  navy  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  American  War.  They  hope  to  restore 
that  state  of  things  by  a  complete  change  in  maritime  warfare ; 
and  being  already  in  possession  of  something  like  equality  in 
the  personnel  of  the  service,  on  which  our  vaunted  superiority 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  mainly  to  rest,  they  are  prepared  to 
reeommend  and  to  undertake  the  extensive  works  required  to 
give  far  greater  efficiency  to  the  material  strength  of  the  fleet. 
These  are  facts  to  which  we  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  of  those  in  authority  over  them. 
We  urge  them  the  more,  because  they  constitute  an  answer  to 
the  reckless  agitation  of  men  who  have  sought  to  play  their 
game  of  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  safety  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  country.  The  danger  is  the  greater,  because 
it  is,  in  all  probability,  not  immediate ;  and  every  year  enables 
our  neighbours  to  advance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  vast 
designs,  until  they  shall  have  the  confidence  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  their  fortune  against  us.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  one  paramount  duty,  and  one  resource  within  our  reach  — 
to  render  the  British  navy  the  most  attractive  and  advantageous 
service  to  which  the  seafaring  population  of  this  country  can 
devote  themselves ;  to  train  up  large  numbers  of  boys  for  the 
service,  who  have  always  produced  the  best  class  of  permanent 
seamen ;  and  to  retain  them  for  life,  by  converting  the  navy  into 
a  permanent  service  from  the  first  instruction  of  youth  to  the 
last  provision  for  old  age. 


No.  CC.  will  be  published  in  October. 
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